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ADVERTISEMENT... 


| 1 E Aut bor of this Diſſertation on the Num- 
bers of Mankind, is. defired by the Philo- 
SOPHICAL Society at EpinBuscH, . to acqupint 


the Public, that it was — ſeveral Tears * 
and was 2 before tbem. 0 


V 


FOR. — as be bas the We to he 


a Member of ibis Society, he had u0 7 bought: 3 


publiſhing it, till it ſhould have had a Place among 
their Works. However, as they had not determined 
when they were to publiſh their Tranſactions, he as 

adviſed to embrace an Opportunity of publiſhing bis 
Diſſertation at a Time, when he might hope for the 
Attention of the Learned, which had been already di- 


rected towards the Subjet, by the Publication of 


Mr. Hume's Political Diſcourſe, Of the Populouſ- 
neſs of antient Nations. He has therefore publiſhed 
it in its original Form ; only ſome inconfiderable Ad- 
ditions have been made to it, fince it Was Ne. to 
. the PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


_ THE Diſſertation is followed by an Appendix 
on the ſame Subject, which was not read before the 
PH1LosoPHICAL 'SocteTyY. The Author thought 
| be ſhould not N done Juſtice to bis Ts if bg 


bad 
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* 5 omitted to ſubjoin thoſe Obſervations, 

5 be was furniſhed by a Review of the Subjeft, and by 
4 careful Peruſal of Mr. Homz's Political  Diſ- 

Y 008 | . W 
„ HE thinks bimſelf obliged to own, what indeed 
| ö even one, who is in the leaſt acquainted with bim, 
13 mut have immedidrely perceived, That the: Obſerud- 
| | ions en Law, inſerted in ibe Appendix;! are libe 
c © 00005 14 THEO? 


E feſt Edition of Mr. Hun“ Diſtonrſe'is 
ſuoted in. tbe Appendix. However, this can be no 
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iondenience to ſuch as have "the" ; once the 
; Wages both Editions almoſt every where coincide. | 
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* at once; but that, ſpringing atk 8 
a few, and increaſing by propagation, they gra- 
dually removed from theivoriginal ſeats, as a 
neceſſity, or choice, or accidents determined _ N 
and · in (3 ꝙurſe of. yedts b& ages,? ſpteal an- 
ſelves far and wide, till at length the more fertile 
ſoils, and more temperate climates, and even the 
more barren and leſs mild were repleniſhed with _ 
e e ee 1420 C1. 


gs a we ſhould 1 any in fudtion, i it 


would, ſurely, be, cyrious. and: . comprajnings had | 
eee e rao 
grations; of mankind, ang, could form an Meurytc 
ſcheme f ie which they hap 
leaders gf theſ heſe early colonies, the. different regions 
_ thwar nd y. directed their courſe, ,; with, o. 
_ ther, circumſtances concerning the fixſt E e 
nh rid. But za den. ee ee be 
12201 For as in, fact hiſtory affords: & <- jj 


tec irn Lo, according .to. the, natural order af 


TT, 


things, an d without inſpiration, it could not poſ- 
Hbly be otherwiſe. Before the affairs of mankind 85 
could have been ſo firtinby ſettled; as to ge chem 
leiſure or inclination to Write hiſtory, "the" memory 
_ of the pan fa AC s muſt, haye 5 4 great = 
meaſure, for orgotten deſtroved *. 8 I 
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a» Hack this been duly. confidered; wn ator; rr re- 
markable fon their vnrious ved and ſuneiful application e 
names, dthan ſalidity of judgment, had given themſelves and 
the — catiag ur- daten, 
nn | Is sd bo 2530s -7 


Nes c Mans} 4. 
.» what length of time all the habitable parts 


E earth * 7 have been pt copled, "a ag fully * of 
70 fr an fer 'ris img. ible "to | 
determ lr with a prodſioh However. is. may be | 
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cumſtancæs more fall, 
2 b jufk, we A 
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*. 3 loch a ale dere 


Tai her ey and hat 


7 5 
L = VIZ. 0 one emale die in the 
10 b Rs 2 r befoſe matpiage ac- 
to which, four will 7 | 


| xith when this © pinal-pair; began to propag: 
the ſhall have” produced ch ir Huldren 3 and, 
dat within the ſecond period of 3 3;:ycars; each of 
the ſucceeding couples ſhall have produced chil- | 
dren; and this to take" place continually. On 
theſe i at the beginning of the ſcheme, 
the original are only-in fe; at the end of the | 
ark pad 9g yeats,” there are fix/perfons-liv- 
ing, i, theroriginal pair und four others; "ar che 
end of G yents, ther Wilk be 12 3 Ugainſt 100 
years chene will be 24.Jiving. and thehumber-of 
perſons in the ſucceeding periods vf ache Theme, | © 
.according to theſe: arte wilt he (found as 
e 299. 15.7250. $01 338 27790, | 
EE © La 1010 3 05 © W 7; (Periods $ 
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Tran: table is. divided into 8 columns“ 
are each explained at the top; and in he 
th c column ſignifies | the, addition, a 
baren 


propagate, | 


al 
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4 
* ws 


Gai gel 192]. 


and; — the 
of the following number, 2 in aflgebre, 
Jo take an example. 
Ax the firſt year, or the b 
| one, but the original pair are in 


fof as yet 
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Nuzaaxns of MANKIND. J 


Ar tr end of 334 years, from. the time the.ori- 
ga pair begin to propagate, fix have been born, 
df whom two are dead,” and four de left alive, tg 
de and f as the original pair are ff ſuppaſed 
to be ſtill livings there are in whole ſix ST 
the —_. 
Arx the 45 of 663 + 3 12 4 been born 
fince the end of the laſt period, of whom four 
dead, and eight left alive to propagate; and 3 
original pair being by this time ſuppoſed | to be 
dead, it being 66 years ſince they began to pi | 
pagate, or about 100 ſince we muſt ſuppoſe they 
might have been born, (for we ſuppoſe they began to 
propagate in full vigour); there are only 12 in life, 
viz. 6 who were alive at the end of the firſt: pe- 
_ riod deducting e r hore yi 
ho are alive at tha end of the fecond period. 
Ao, at the end of 'roo years, or the 
third period, 24 have been born ſince the end of 
the ſecond or laſt period, of whom 8 are dead, 
and 16 left alive; and the generation, which ſuc- 
ceeded the original pair, being by this time dead, 
there are 24 in life, viz. the 12 wFko were alive at 
the end of the ſecond or laſt period, . 4 
who died ſinee the end of this ſecond | and 
* younger, burn ſince that time. iv9 50 
An —ů ——— io double 
themſelves 3 in each period of 331 years, -as will be 
ene from the cp Ution of the tabſe. 
Fon, take any number in the third column, 
7 and call it enn the right: hand is 


rk 


6 Derbe 


Arge Als la by 3 * Froddck 2 
ber the double f 4; 3 this double > of « a is : 
frarmber mae below 4: 1⁰ to find out "the 


AGAIN, one; third part of 2 4 is be _ e, which i; 1s the 


double 0 f 720 Hence to find out. "the, nch co: 
ſumn, 1 you "double the. numbers ene 3 


„Ao, N thirds of 4.4 Is, i; which is the 


double of i: ſo to find the ilch ben. yeh 
double che numbers from et woda 10 ET 

©: AGAIN, the ſiath column. is the. ſatne with. the 
fqurth, beginning one ro lower, cit rather tine ſame 
with the fifth, beginning two co] oer / 
Aud as tw the ſeventh calumn, it cumſiſts pi 3 


numbers, of which chr number ti che left hand 


nene ſecond 6-2 —— equa]: "to ali in 


mambers Ladd Dix. 8—2 9 


the firſt number on the left hand, or r ſo. the third 
js dauble of the ſetond row. Thus ix65=4 in the 


ſaurth row is double of 82 in the third row; 
andi gz in the fifthirow is dquble f 16A in 


the fourth; and this will always be the caſe, as vill = 
be evident from eonſidering the fifth and forth: c 
lumus, oh . „ the ſeventh. column is ; 


By”: ven 513% flag ni cc: 


cdrnipoled. .- 


5,484 the fer pb that on die fit bafld ies, 


trad: column,” you double the Hirtibers fro m 6. s, 


. "a 


Tus . r dc of 
years or periods; but it: is ſufficient to continue the 


23 and the 8th-colutans, as . ES 
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4 Hiss bErAr ion bn the 


ITnvs we may ſee to what @ W 
ade mank ind/muſt-have increaſed in 1200 years 
and that, according to chis rate, they muſt ven 
overſtocked the earth long before the deluge 
Such a conſequence, therefore, quite inconſiſtent 
ith fact, as well as the experience of the world 
oncerning- the proportion between birtlis an 
arriages, muſt convince us, that mankind can- 
ot be ſuppoſed to propagate at. 1 fo high 4 rate. 
is certain, however, every marriage muſt produ 
more than one couple; elſe, reckoning the peri 
of human life to be 100 years, there could never 
| Conn alive at any one time. E 
| co uple, therefore, produces l more. than one, 
fewer than two. couples, at a medium; and. it 


oy OI 


FRO tables of: this kind, I'D) 1 
any ſtated rule, we may ſee the number of perk 
who may be ſuppoſed. to deſcend from a ſingle 0 
and how they increaſe in proportion to their diſtance 
from the root. The table, according to ſtrict cruthy 
does not ſhew che number of perſons who are aliv 
5 * the reſpective periods, but more properly 


number of Fer on from: * original pa 


: 


* iP wa, ww 


4 14 1 9 7 > Ct * 2 : F J 2 5 2 * 
„ 1 2 4. 3 e+- * * * + L 1 | 5 C 


* 
| diſtreſſed circumſtances of mankind, "that every generation 


does not more than double theniſelves ; for this would be the 
caſe, if every man were married at the age of puberty, and 
N ſufficiently provide for a OW: . 


'® It is not ovine fo the + want of | rat, but to wh A 


"Num Bens of ManzinD. 9 


who are at che ſame diſtance from the root, accor- 
ding to the ſeveral generations. Thus, inthe roth 
| generation, there are above one million and a Half; 
in the 24th, above fifty millions of people: and 
in the fame manner the calculation N be extend- 
ed to any generation Whatever. 
Ax tho' all of the ſame generation; or at the 
ſame diſtance from the root, may not be alive 
at the ſame time, (for ve may conceive, chat per- 
ſons at the ſame diſtance from the original ſtock, 
may not be contemporary, but diſtant from one an- 
other by many years, nay even by ages); yet as 
irregularities of this kind may be generally ſuppo- 
ſed to correct and comperifare one another; the 
table will-ſhew, nearly, che number of pet ſuns h 
are in the world at the reſpettive periods of time *. 
Tu impoſſible to determine the number of in- 


bebirants on our globe cee cop in any. 
limits, — a little in auch un em 
ſubject. And if we make Mr.:Templeman's ob- 
ſervations, in his ſurvey of ibe globe, che founda- 
tion of our calculations, we may form various con- 


. the number _ 5 — preſent. 
D dg hd g 3 einne 38: 1111.99 Tus, 


| * 45 
an aw bla (13 10 165 1 9170 8 208 


* 5535 
the rule in our tables, or any other conſtant rule ; vet tables of 
this nature are not entirely uſeleſs, but may ſerve to ew, how 
much the increaſe of mankind is prevented by the various 


cauſey which confine their number within ſuch narrow limits. 


* 


* 


than 4055 millions. 


as populous as-Englang in proportion: — extents: 


be much better peopletithan Reis; aucdbmuch worſe 


10 A Dres TA TTON on- the 


Fuus, if we. fppoſe; dhe whele habjtable earth 
to be as well peopled in proportion ag Eag land, it 
contains more than 4960 millions of people. 

On ſuppoſing it peopled in the ſame proportion 
as Seovland, it contains more than-1655 millions. 

On if in proportion as Pain, ee mote 


Ay as Holland is thought to * pe: 


if the whole habitable earth be peopled in the ſame 

proportion as Holland, it contains 0 mln 

lions of inhabitants. 73 Vat N Ne YG. 19430 5 
Ir it ia peopled an. il ag: the Empreſs ge 


2 s dominiqns, it onftaigs-abobt:4-7 milhỹHhW. 


Ea whence we may conclude; thatiali it wiſh 


than HolJondy it miaſbcontain/ mary andre ttiam 455. 
and many»fewer than -$24920onlions, co 22-57: 1 
And, upon the irhole, it catinot he ſuppaſed ta 
be ſo yell peopled as England ;: perhaps ſcapee {9 
well as Spain; and /does eee 


chan 1000 milliong- Jo * 4 * 9 Gt WA 'a419t 


Tunus, according ti the preveedingytable, chere 
might. have been many more inhabitants, than are 
on the earth at preſent, long before the deluge, 


; For, in the 966th year of the world, we find more 


Air 


chan 1610 millions; and as, from the deluge r to che N 


4 reign $i Mr i eg afſed abou 
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11 
"empire; about 1800 year; according to the for- 


merly ſuppoſed rate of propagation, or even a 
much lower: the earth might have been better peo- 
pled, — 1 4 an ene y- _ 
periods. 

Tunis holds eſpecially with aachen v1 Abbes 
ſince the deluge; as it appears from ſacted hiſtory, 
that there were at leaſt three couples for multiply- 
ing, the three ſons of Noah and their wives, itiſtead 
of one; which is the ſuppoſition in the tables. 
On which account, the inhabitants of the earth 
muſt have increaſed much quicker than in the 
tables; and the earth might have nes. 
pled in times which we account” very antient. 
"'InpeeD, whatever law of propagation we ſuppoſe, 
which is not altogether improbable, we ſhall find, 


that, calculating - according to this law, mankind 


muſt have been much more numerous at 4 certain 
period already paſt, than they have ever been; and 

after that period, as well as before it; they muſt con- 
tinually increaſe. But · we ought not from hence to 
conclude, that the earth-is actually peopled in this 
manner; that mankind are always increaſing, and 
are moſt numerous in the ages moſt diſtant from 
the beginning; or that they multiply regularly, 
— to Nox wg amen on "the agen ad "= 


1 
fore, and [aſter the deluge, mentioned in ſacred. Scripture, the 
argument for the more ſpeedy increaſe of the world will 


* 


appear ſtronger. 


tirely on the courſe. of nature, and are indepen- 


amt the quicker repleniſhing of the earth. 
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is certain, that -they . multiply irregularly, and | 
may: have been more numerous in ſome. preceed- 
ing, than ſome ſubſequent ages; and that, thro? 
various cauſes, there has never been ſuch a number 
of inhabitants on the earth at any one point of 
time, as might ce raiſe by the pro | 
lific virtue of mankind. 
Tax cguſes of this . of W 5 and 


irremularicy: of incteaſe; are manifold; '- Some- of 
them may be called phyſical, as they depend en- 


dent on mankind. Others of them are moral, 


tions of men. Among the phyſical cauſes, ſome 
are more conſtant; as the temperature of the air, 
the extreme heat or cold of ſome climates, the 
barrenneſs of ſome regions of the earth, and the 
unfayourableneſs of the climate or natural product 
of ſame ſoils to generation. Other cauſes of this 


kind are more variable; ſuch as, the inclemency of 


particular ſeaſons, plagues, famines, earthquakes, 
. and, inundations of the ſea ; which pep off great 
numbers of men, as well as other animals, * 


Tnar theſe natural cauſes have had a baneful. 
en cannot be doubted; yet it is probable, 
that this might be prevented in ſome degree, per- 


haps even in a great meaſure, by the ſkill and in- 


duſtry of men, and by wholeſome laws and inſti- 


tutions J at W * all theſe natural . 04 


* , * 


. 1 2 - 
- 
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| barrenneſs'! or — of ene — 
1 have not ſo bad an effect as the 
moral cauſes, which ariſe from the paſſions and 
vices of men, and have a more . 2 
powerful influence on the world dn 
Jo this laſt article we may eee ebe; 
— Rive wars which men have waged againſt one an- 
other; great poverty, corrupt inſtitutions, either 
of a civil or religious kind, intemperance, debau- 
chery, irregular amours, idleneſs, luxury, and 
whatever either prevents marriage, weakens the 
generating faculties of men, or renders them 
negligent or incapable of educating their chil 
dren, and cultivating the earth to advantage. 
Tis chiefly to ſuch deſtructive cauſes ve muſt 
aſcribe the ſmall number of men. Indeed, had 
it not been for the errors and vices of mankind, 
and the defects of government and education, the 
earth muſt have been much better peopled, per- 


aps might have been overſtocked, many ages 


ago: and as theſe cauſes operate more or leſs 
ſttrongly, the earth will be better or worſe peopled 


at different times.  Hence-likewiſe, as has been 
already remarked, we may ſuppoſe that the earth 
was much better peopled in ſome antient ages, than 
it has been in modern times, or is at preſent. Nor 
is there any neceſſity to ſuppoſe, that the number 
ef men e ny earth mute” have continually in- 

5 . 


Fs 
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exeaſeds.: and was in the preſont 1 
ber is greatet —— — 100 

Um a more ect inquiry, perhaps; woe ſhall 
fad reaſem toi conchideyithat-the reverſe is: the 
truth; And as the illuſtration of this ſubject is of 
very great importance, and is cloſely connectet 
vith the deepeſt policy and moſt intimate conſtitu- 
tian e an accurate examination 
muſd be uſeful and intereſting; and itho* we may 
not give ꝓerfect ſatis faction, yet aurcolente — 
. can ſcarce be unacceptable. 

Jo ſay truth, tis but a very mgerfect proſpec 


en promiſe on this occaſion. The ſubject it 
ſelf-is:4o involved in obſcurity, the accounts of 


antient authors are ſo incompleat, the matter has 
either not been handledd at all, or handled: fo-ſuper- 
fHiclally, that much cannot be expected in à firſt 
eſſuy ; na after the moſt accurate ſearch, it will 

perhapa be found impoſſible: to determine preciſely 
at hat. rate mankind have. either increaſed or de- 
exeaſecl, in particular: ages or counttics 4, or fam 

hat particular cauſes ſuch variations have hap- 
pened. Exact regiſters of ſuth-ohicigs have ne- 

ver been ee and eee d n ; 


» = FRY deity the number of mankir 
tient and modern times,” under üntient of modern governmen 
15098 9; be conſidered as n niatter of i pure: curighty;. but of 
nene dr augen ies. je mu dee nen rtr 
in favour of the cuſtoms or policy of any government, if, c- 


terii paribus, it is able to raiſe up and maintain a greater num. 5 
ber of people. Ce 


* 


3353 — ny 


din / ſuch an unſettled : ſtate of human af- 

_ fol: However, fene lighe may, ſurelys be ſtruck 
ut, -which-will-illpſtrate:this-ſubjeRt i bar de 
Burt ere we prijceet to in quite moro particularly, 

it withbe proper: ta lay damn ſume general maxinas' 

talcen froni nature aud coiſtant obfervation;: which: 
aan 

| ib on Amit nis 38 brgidood yin 


1. A rude acnilacbermus pobghtliningibahih: 
; ing, fiſhing; or paſturagel or at the Montanequs 
FRM carth, withouragrieulurt;emnmetce 
and acta; gan never he ſd mimepque-44n fheaple inha- 
biting the imerufts of lady wG ir well filled in 
 agricdluireagiuivitizelbycommentes'; oc 
_ cultivated can never maintiin e inhabjrancs,: 
as oultirarocb bands: In evtry coutrys.. there ſhall 
always: be. found a greater mmher- ff Inha bitte, 
 Ciateriripetibig, ingroportiogrtgthbplenyy:af pro:; 
viſiong/it-aterds,ia0 plenty iber 
the gene peliryrof:the people ea. 2009102 yd 
2 Habe it is erident, that the-warld Sould not 

be belt. peaplal in fude and Anewint ace, while 
men: lirec chiefly:on: ther {porteneousFruxs , of: the, 
earth, andtvero neither iaſtrucded in: ggricukure, 
nor poliſhad tychrta or Mn ere f and that in 
whatever agerwe-ind in couhyry:grofly; ignorant: of. 
agricultute;; weanay be aſſuedi it muſt have been 
but thinly. intigkted2o 212i 055 0 goth? 389% 
Fan EN ey that, my 
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| — 
| at different tires, thoſe northern regions mige 

have, and if and without agriculture, 

| | muſt have, been ill peopled; foriris raf to over- 

11 ſtocl an uncultivated country: nay, ſuch a coun· 

f CEL try, in the common — if it does not 
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moet with ſome extraordinary calamities, muſt ne- 
= cCeſſarily be obliged, at certain times, to diſburden; 
qi dy git ae ſuſtains oi A 
| ag the earth» could: not be well-peopled in 
neither ate alb countries, 
| | | cClimates and doils; equally favourable: to-propagas: = 
[1 tion here muſk cherefore be a great difference in 
wi e e eee eee 
Ul | ture Miſcipline and-conftitutions; vr nn 1 
= Fon cold and barrem heatlis, eee 
"Mt _ trafts;/ marſhes which eannot be diained, inhoſpi- 
table ſands; and many other ſorts of unfruitſul 
ſoils. cannot proc equal quantities of food; and, 
| = by conſequence,” rater paribus, cannot be ſo well! 
Lil Ares wth people; ad ſofter and more fertile climes. 
= We may alſo ſuppaſe, chat, im cœftain countries, 
| - ey air, ör the moſt common ſood may be more 
il of 4 fivourdble:t&:generation z-' or chat there is: | 
_ —_— not an: equal proportiun hetween the births of males 
2 fertialles ; and iat the males abound too much. 
 Circuttiſtances of this ſort may . * 
grear variety in the numbers of mankinad. 
2 Brsipes the nature of cer fail; the 
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En its political maxims and echten, cancetning ö 
a0 did ef Msn 12409; 
Fon if there is very h an : Gil Avidien of 
the lands, and into ſuch ſmall-ſhares; that they can 
yield little more thari what is neceſſary to feed and 
clothe the laBourers in a frugal and ſimple manner; 
tho, in ſuch'a ſituation, there is little room for 
commerce with ſtrangers, and none but che moſt 
ſimple and neceſſaty arts can be in uſe; yet » Þ 
the country be naturally fertile, it muſt of neteſſity 
CEE ſtored with people. n elke 
Hxxex we may conclude; that ak 47 Hnflent 
nation divided i its lands into ſmall ſhares; and when 
even eminent citizens had but a few acres to maĩn- 
tain their families, tho? ſuch'a nation had but little 
| commerce, and had learned only : a few limple and 
3 more neceſſary arts, it mult have abounded greatly 
in people. This was in a Particular manner the 
caſe in Rome hho ſeveral ages, as we r e 17275 
wards: | IT TOE oþ ook 1) 
Bur iH. thet nde be divided into o very ali g 
ſhares, and; in general, may produce much more 
thanwill decently ſupport fuch as cultivate them, the 
country may, notwithſtanding, be well peopled, *# . 
arts be encouraged,” and the ſurplus above What WII 
ſupport the labourers of the ground be alloced Toy Th 
ſuch as cultivate the arts and ſciences. 
ForxTrrs,” where the lands are very unequally : 
divided, and e capable of maintaining many mere 
than thoſe who cultivate them, that country muſt 
Cc 


* . 
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country may abound in people, and flouriſh by 


— aanrtbe by 0 , 


be thinly peopled, unleſs elegance is Killied, ad 
proper „ 2p ain ee to the ans _ car. | 
duce: to it. _ 


Ix every country . e is- i Hh 1 
*gijoulwre and paſturage, and a few more ſimple 
arts, ſuch. as thoſe of building and cloathing in a 
fragal taſte, | without ornament ; of neceſſity there 
muſt be few inhabitants, unleſs the lands are near- 
ly equally divided, and i into ſmall portions. . And in 
a fertile foil, che ſhares of land muſt. be extremely 
ſmall, if they are not able to ſupport. many more 
than are neceſſary for cultivating them. Hence in 
every ſuch ſoil, where a great extent of property 
is allowed,. there is room for elegance, ſumptuouſ: 


neſs; and the encouragement of arts; and in what 


ever l induſtry rn about what us / 


gives a price: either * et or et ſuch a 


arts and commerce : it may even flouriſh tho'. agri- 
culture is not encouraged to the full, and ſeveral 


tracts of land are much neglected Nay ſuch is 


the force of induſtry and commerce, that by means 
. of them many more. inhabitants may be maintain- 
ed in a country, chan the produce of the lands can 
- poſſibly ſupport, as their food n be bronghs 

from a diſtance. 8 
Ar the ſame time, if the lands of any country be 
neglected, the world in general muſt ſuffer, for it, 
_ earth muſt contain e number of in: 
3. | habitants, | 


/ 
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habitants, in proportion to the denten which might 
by ſupported by theſe uncultivated lands. 


4. As the number of people in every zhithain ies 
pends moſt immediately on the number and fruit- 
fulneſs of marriages, and the encouragement that is 
given to marry; where-ever the greateſt care is ta 
ken in this reſpect, the number of the people, c. 
teris paribus, ſhall be - greateſt; and a bad policy 
in this article muſt give bod conſiderable rar 
propagation. 12 * ES * 0 
-'Hexcx, in a debauched n nation, „ addicted to ſen- 
fuality and irregular amours, and where luxury 
and a high taſte of delicate living prevails, the 
number of the people muſt be proportionally ſmall, 
as their debauchery will hinder- many from marry- 
ing, and their luxury and — er 
leſs able to maintain families. 

Fon the ſame reaſon, — thailbe more * 
. proportion as good morals and a ſimpli- 
city of taſte and manners prevail, Ln | 
are more frugal and virtuous. . 

5. As mankind can only be ſupported by the 
fruits of the earth and animal food, and it is only 
by agriculture, fiſhing and hunting, that food can 
be provided, to render the earth as populous as 
poſlible, theſe arts muſt be duly 1 — 
iy agriculture and fiſhing, - 

' Hence, the more perſons employ themſelves i in 


agriculture and fiſhing, and the arts which are ne- 


2 for managing them to 9 advantage, 
the 


© 


will be fewer people, 
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the world-in general will be — 3 and 
as fewer hands are employed in this manner, there 


Tis of no conſequence 
in this argument, how the people are employed or 
therwiſe, nay tho they are employed in arts which 
may increaſe the riches and numbers of particular 
nations, if they are not n in ſuch as are 
neceſſary for providing food. 5 

; AMoNG arts of this latter ind, we include * 
only ſuch as are immediately, but ſuch likewiſe as 
are abſolutely neceſſary for this purpoſe, - tho? per- 


| = more immediately ſubſervient to other ends; 


ſuch as, the arts of preparing all neceſſary tools of 


the beſt ſort, and even eloaths and houſes, and what- 
ever tends to preſerye health and ſtrength for la: 


bour. Rut we exclude all thoſe arts which tend 
wholly to ornament and delicacy: and tho? Per- 
haps it is impoſſible (nor is it neceſſary in the pre- 
ſent argument) to diſtinguiſh preciſely, which art 
is for ornament, and which for uſe; yet we can eaſily 
diſtinguiſh en gros. And in proportion as the arts 
for ornatment or thaſe for uſe do maſt prevail, there 
ſhall be; in geperal, fewer ar more — in 
the world, 

Fox if 10, ooo, or any other ane md 
be em ployed merely in works of ornament, and 


their labour does not ſerve for multiplying food, 
there muſt be a certain number, by whoſe labour, in 


providing food, theſe 10,000 muſt be ſupported, 


dr i theſe 10,000, 1 of labouring for or; 
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nament alone, were employed directly in providing 
food, they might not only provide for themſelves, 
but likewiſe for a certain number of others; by 
which greater numbers might be ſupported on the 
whole. In order therefore to have the greateſt 
poſſible number of inhabitants. in the world, all 
mankind ſhould: be employed directly in providing 
food; and this muſt always be the caſe till the whole 
earth ſhall be cultivated to the full. But whene- 
ver the earth ſhall happen. tq bs as richly cultiva; 
ted as is poſſible, then will there be room for thoſe 
arts that tend only to ornament, ſince ſuch as are 
employed in the more neceſſary labour of provi- 

ding food, muſt be able to —— it fan a _ 
greater number than themſelves, 

Ix all this, we do not pretend to diſtinguiſh 
nicely ſuch arts as are uſeful from ſuch as are mere- 
y ornamental; much leſs. do we aſſert that man- 
kind ought never to employ themſelves in arts 
Which tend only to ornament, till che whole earth 
ſhall. be cultivated. in the higheſt degree poſſi · 
ble. We only obſerve what muſt be the natural 
and neceſſary conſequences of various ſorts of la- 
bour, and by what means the earth may be beſt 
ſtocked with people; to wit, when the neceſſary 
arts are moſt ſtudied. This muſt hold when the 
whole earth is conſidered in cumulo. It will alſo 
bold, as to any particular: country, in all caſes but 
one; I mean, when a ſmaller number by traffick 
2d commerge, can * a greater quantity of 
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purſuing agriculture at home. For i this caſe; - 


have fewer or more inhabitants, in proportion as 
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food; chan could be raiſed: by che Sue number 


tho the world in general muſt loſe in number 


of people, yet a particular nation might gain. 
Thus the world in general, and every particular 


nation, (except in the caſe juſt now ſtated) muſt 


tuxury and a delicate taſte, or as ſimplicity of man- 
ners prevails, and as the arts neceflary for provi⸗- 
——— are leſs or more induſtriouſſy cultivated: 
Hxxer it follows likewiſe, contrary perhaps to 
what: many may apprehend; that trade and com- 
merce, inſtead of increaſing, may often tend to dimi- 
niſh che number of mankind, and while they enrich 
a particular nation and entice great numbers of 


People into one place, may be not. a little detrimen - 
tal upon the whole, as they promote luxury and 


prevent many uſeful hands from being employed in 
agriculture. The exchange of commod dities and 
carrying them from one country to another by ſea 
or land, does not multiply food; and if ſuch as are 
employed in this exchange, were employed in agri- 
culture at home, a greater quantity of food would 
be provided, and a — number of Apo — 
be maintained. 

Tux ſame principle will "= us; * hogs and 
overgrown cities, which are nurſeries of corruption 
and debauchery, and prejudicial in many other re- 


ſpects, are in a particular manner deſtructive to the 


1 of the world, as they cheriſ luxury, 
entice 


* 8 
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entice great: numbers of all tanks to reſort ta them, 
and drain the reſt of a country of uſeful labouring 
hands, ho otherwiſe would eee 
culture and the moſt neceſſary arts. 


Non do the operole manufactures py: 8 
woollen, toys and utenſils of wood or tnetals or 
earth, in which ſo many hands are employed in a 


commercial. nation, contribute ſo much to the: in. 


— 


creaſe of the people as many are apt to apprehend: 


and it is not always true, that in proportion as ma- 
nufactures are numerous and flouriſhing, a country | 
muſt of courſe be more „ in * of 
greater ippliciey, | $1 S100 et 
- In general, ling mut 1 cheaper, ee 
| things are wanted, and what is needed may:be:moſt 
_ ealily purchaſed, - Where-ever living is cheapeſt; and 
a family can be moſt eaſily ſupported, there will be 
more frequent marriages and igrrater numbers of 
people. Where ſearce any thing is needed hut ſim- 
ple food, a ſimple garment, and a little plain furni- 
ture, living will be cheapeſt. This agrees beſt to 
a ſtate, where few mechanic arts are in eur and 
men are chiefly addicted to agriculture. cel 


for cloaths and furniture of houſes, a variety of u- 
tenſils of wood and metals, and all the refinements 


of an opulent and trading nation, tend to multi- 
ply mens wants, make the moſt neceſſary andiſub+ . 


ſtantial things dearer, and in general 2 the 
_ of living. | 


. BuT-operoſe mahufactures of linen and — 


Foo | 
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. Foop and-cloaths, -houſes and a linels-furviture 
are neceſſary for all. And if a nation be laborious | 
and induſtrious, theſe heeeſſaries of life will be in 
ſuch abundance, that almeſt every one will have 
them at an eaſy rate; and while the people pre- 
ferve- their ſimple taſte, and continue! to be indu- 
ſtrious they will multiply prodigiouſſy. But When 
this ſimplicity of taſte is loſt, which muſt always 
happen in proportion as operoſe manufactures in- 
creaſe: ' tho? they continue to be induſtrious, yet 
more of the people will apply themſelves to leſs ne- 
ceſſary : manufactures, and fewer to provide what 
is more ſubſtantial; and as the proportion of thoſe 
who apply to elegant manufactures increaſes; and 
fewer hands are employed in providing food; ne- 
deſſaries will become more ſcarce; toys abound; 
and become more neceſſary for the bulk of the peos 
ple. This will ſtill keep them dear; 'tho' they ate 
in plenty. Hence living even in the moſt ſimple 
manner will become more expenſwe. Conſe- 
quently mankind be leſs able to 6 erpert families, 
and leſs eneouraged to marry. erer ee 
Axp tho the value of labour _ become higher 
as] manufactures increaſe, it will not compenſate 
the greater expences of living. For this is only 
one article, and will not enable the labourer to furs. 
niſh himſelf with ſuch a variety, as growing manu 
e render 3 ac AO to 60 x 
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* ir .maſt be confeſſed, that numerous manufa- 
ures make a nation more elegant and-magnifi- 
cent. They introduce a variety of fine cloaths and 
furniture; but ati the ſame time they divert che at- 
tention of mankind from providing food: and 
while: they create a taſte for delicacies, and malæe 
them neceſſary, in ſome degree, for the bulk of 
the people; they increaſe the inimber of artiſts; 
and diminiſh that of huſbandmen, $302 0 697199 
Ix one reſpect, therefore, a variety of mamifa- 
ctures diverts the attention of mankind from more 
neceſſary labour, and en the W of * 
people. e 2 
TIs will deem more niet if i dall ap- 
pear, that, in a ſtate, where manufactures abound: 
eyery inhabitant lias four or five acres of ground to 
maintain him; 351 and, i in another where the taſte 
is more ſimple, there is not * acre > for eue 
member of the ſociety, x. 98109 
Howxvrx, if in any ſtate, e the rerrirary 
is ſmall or great, there be more people than the 
whole lands can maintain, even with the beſt 
culture, the ſoeiety muſt depend on manufa- 
ctures; eee 
riſu. 1412. TARVY:. 
Bur if. they bats: fo me; 
that, notwithſtanding flouriſhing manufaCtures, 
they have. ſtill a much greater number of acres 
* * Ln they a more ps and. 
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change for the exported commodities: is not ſub- 


cence, or contribute to delicacy of living. 
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applied more vigorouſly: to agriculture, "EY yo: | 


ple would. increaſe more ſpeedily. 


Tus argument will be equally. aug uche we 
ſuppoſe theſe: manufactures conſumed at home, or 
exported abroad, provided what is returned in ex- 


ſtantial food, ſurh as corn or cattle, but only other 
manuſactures which ſupport elegance and en 


Non has the greater or leſs plenty of money any 
nn this caſe. For men cannot live on mo- 
general cuſtoms of a country, the people want a 
variety of things they cannot eaſily purchaſe; eſpe- 
clally, if, by - a greater attention to manufactures 
than agriculture, common food! becomes: ſcarce 
and dear; whatever plenty of money may be ſup- 
poſed in ſuch a ſituation, there muſt be great diſ- 
couragements to marry, as it will be 3 


ſupport families eaſil p 


Fon money and the uſe of it —— = e- 
ſtimared by, and bear a proportion to the ſtock or 


quantity of goods that are in ned; and che 
number of perſons who are to uſe them. 


Wnòar chiefly encourages marriages, BY ena: 
bles men to ſupport families eaſily, is the eaſy pur- 
chaſe of food and what is neceſſury for the bulk of 
the. people. If theſe things can be eaſily pur - 
chaſed, it is of little conſequence, in this argu- 
ment, whether money be in plenty or not. But if, 


by 
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of things becomes neceſſary, as the bulk of the 
people cannot purchaſe without mifficulty, whate- 
ver is the quantity of ee ner * 
diſcouraged froin marrying. 11110 THE 
Ar the ſame time, we may fuppoſe'a gitar deal 
of :elegince and magnifirence in a:frate; tho plain 
food and the neceſſaries of life may be eaſily pur 
chaſed. This will be the caſe if the magnificence 
appears: onby in what belongs to the ꝓublick ; las an 
temples; tlieatres,-or public edifices of any kind por 
in the ſpſlendor of che magiſtrates ar 'officers-of che 
ſtate : or, if it deſcends to ſome tich men in a pri» 
vate ſtation, it miſt conſiſt principally in What is 
durable, andi is mot daihyconſumed for this ſort of | 
magnificence will not employ many>hands, and à 
ſufpeient number will remain for prœviding food. 
.*-Sugposr the great body of manufacturers in 
ſotne trading nations that have a large territory, to 
lay unde their manufactures, and employ themſelves 
in agriculture, Paſturage, and fifhings” they would 
provide a vaſt quantity of food, they would make 
all the nedeſſaries of life cheap and eaſy to be pur - 
chaſed; and it would ſoon: betome viſible how 
great a —— ͤ ——— 
manufactures in rendering z nation populous. 
_ = oppoſition to this, it mayrbe ſaid; that hal 
a'-nation'is:poſſefied'of a large territory, which! is 
either ſo unequatly divided, or divided into ſuch 
F * chat che whole * or a great part 
92 of 
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of them, have much greater quaniry:df lam has 
will maintain them eaſily'; ſuch a people mult be 
lazy. and indolent, and will have nothing to quick- 
en their induſtry, unleſs arts and manufactures are 
introduced and cheriſhed; that if they have a ſum⸗ 
ple tafte, and know little of elegance, as they 
mult have great plenty of plain food, and all the 
neceſſaries of life, there is nothing that will 
be a ſpur to theit ambition; and thus they may 
continue, for ages, ain idleneſs, and their number 
increaſe very little. But if pnce a variety of arts 
amd manufactures are introduced among them; if 
their taſte be : refined; their wants incteaſed; and 
they have many alluring objects of art to excite 
their deſires; this awakens ambition Rindles emu 
lation, quickens induſtfy, and engages men to la- 
bour, that they ma procure the tempting objects 
they: deſire. ?Tis thus a ſociety becomes elegant, 
magnificent and popalous ; and now they will 
make greater advances in a ſfiort time, than for- 
merly they were capable of making i — 
while their ſimplicity of taſte remained. 
Ir muſt be confeſſed, this has a ſpecious appear- 
ance, and is partly founded on truti: yet, up- 
on a more accurate examination, we ſhall find the 
former arguments n a are of wan remain 
firm and ynſhaken; 
Ix a preceeding obſervation; *, we rcknowledged; 
. That where 0% pd are voy nn * 
es.. FN 1 . 
13 8 11 ged 4 


- vident; that chis muſt be determined in favour of 
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5s ded, and are capable of maintaining many more 
« than thoſe ho - cultivate them, that country 
* muſt be thinly peopled, unleſs elegance be ſtu- 
b died; and proper encouragement given to the arts 
<-which conduce to it.“ This muſt always be 
the caſe, where this unequal diviſion of the lands con 
tinues; or where the ſhares of individuals continue 
to be very large, tho equally divided. But the 
queſtion is, Whether, admitting fuch a diviſion 
of lands onee to have taken place, the inclination 
men generally have to marry and raiſe families, 
would not cauſe them to increaſe: and ſuppoſing 
them to have only a fimple taſte, and to know little 
but agriculture, and a fewineceflary arts, and that 
agriculture, increaſe more ſpeedily, and, in fact, 
become more numerous, than if they diverted Era- 
dually from agriculture; and, inſtead of impro-· 
ving their lands, and living in a ſimple manner, 
employed themſelves ſo much in ſoeking elegance, 
and proſecuting manufabtures, chat, by degrees, 

plain and ſimple food became ſearee, and ſo many 
things were wanted, that living became ex- 
penſrve, and it was not eaſy for the bulk of the 
people to ſupport themſelves ? Now, it ſeems e- 


agriculture, rather than manufactures ; and that the 
people would grow more numerous n ne fi: 
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moſt curtainly was: ſimple, and without reſibement. 


other arts would advance likewiſe. There is a con- 
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Sur vesg that, at the ſame point of me, two 
nations ere equal i in all reſpects, and had the ſame 
ſumple taſta for agriculture, and the nocoſſary arts; 
that: the one preſerved the ſame ſimplicity. and the 
other became. refined, and, by degtes, loſt heir 
antient taſte: I apprebend the nation: which preſer- 
vod its funplicity longeſt. would jpcreaſe. moſt 
quickly; and chat the:: acceſſion--pf foreigners, 
which: we: may ſuppdſe in the one caſr. motei than 
tho iather, would not be able to οpenſate the 
ruin occaſiened by n e anden 
dinary cirrumſtandes. 301.103 en y 4); 31$9-.10N Areva 
Tos put this in oflearen Ugheg les us attend 40 
the natural? order f things, and the progreſſion 
that ought to be conceived dm aufe te lus 
xury arid teſmement- 11-STONL OCT io 

Tn taſte of mankind; in the moſt e 


We may even ſuppoſe the actual exiſtene of a time, 
when men lived on the pontanechs fits ef the 
earth, and the mill and fleſh of animals; when 
agriculture ſcarce was Known, or wagexttemely-im- 
perfect. I. his taſte however could not continue, al- 
ways z the world would become refined by * 
agrieulture would come more into eſteem, an 
improved. But it would not be improve alone 2 


nexion among them, whence they cannot be entirely 
ſeparated, but muſt appear together, if any of tham 
r to perfection. Hence, as agriculture 

| advanced, 
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advanced other arts would advance likewiſe; 
che moſt beceſſary would be firſt" improved, and 
aſterwards the leſs neceſſury, thoſe, to wit, that 
tended more to reſinement than uſe; The taſte 
for ſimplicity being original, would long prevail; 
after it was loſt in ſome things, it would cotiti- 
nue in others; and the world would be old before 
the higheſt refinement, and moſt enormous luxury 
could take place. In fact, it will be found, that what 
would appear ruſtic and inelegant to many thought 
mighty polite at preſent, and would be called great 
ſimplicity, remained long among the antient na- 
tions: yet objects were never wanting to excite 
induſtry, to provoke emulation and ambition, and 
diſtinguiſn the rich from the poor. This is certainly 
the natural order and progreſſion of things. Tis 
impoſſible to conceive, that various arts and manu- 
factures would not be daily invented and improved 
along with agriculture. But we muſt alſo admit, 
that the higheſt reſinement and greateſt luxury 
| would: come laſt into faſhion. In ſhort,” I cannot 
| help apprehending, that while the antient ſim- 
plicity remained, and men continued to employ 
themſelves in agriculture and the ſubſervient arts, 
and did not divert to arts more elegant than neceſ· 
ſary, nations would become more populous ; and 
as luxury prevailed,” they would increaſe more 
ſlowly, and Ne" canes at length would * 
to — f 
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to form an opinion concerning the greater or {mal- 
ler number of people at different periods. Some - 
thing may likewiſe be done, by actual calculation 


from antient Hiſtorians; to make ſome approaches 


calculations of this ſort. may be thought more un- 


a ſpeculation more uſeful, it may be proper, 


A D188 ERTATION on the 


_ +/Tax52- general / obſervations: may ew how 
differently mankind may increaſe in different ages 
and countries, and by applyi ing them to the hiſto- 
ry of particular nations, we ſhall be better enabled 


© Fu 7 


towards a determination of the real number of the 
inhabitants of ſome more noted countries. But 


certain, and concluſions of the firſt kind more erm 
and ſolid. 


| Wurart has pid mn antient nn or even ci | 
at preſent: i in the moſt northern nations of Europe, 


in the northern and eaſtern regions of Ala, and the 


middle of Africa, is very little known. - But as to 
the reſt of theſe - continents, particularly thoſe 
countries which lie near the Mediterranean ſea, and 
were the chief ſeat of antient hiſtory, we are able 


to form a more certain judgment? and perhaps i it 


will appear, that in moſt of thoſe countries whoſe 
antient and preſent ſtate i is beſt known, there have 
been fewer inhabitants in later ages, are fewer at 
preſent, than were in more antient times, and N 
that theſe countries were better peopled before ths 
Roman empire was eſtabliſhed, than they have ever 
been at any ſucceeding period. 
Jo ſet this in the cleareſt light, and render woch 


Fin, 
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Firſt, to take notice of ſome paſſages in antient 
hiſtorians} which may help us to form conjecturea 
concerning the number of people in ſome of the 
moſt noted countries in antient times; and then 
to compare them with the numbers in Enpland : 
whence it may, perhaps, appear, that many of the 
antient nations were mot᷑e populous than ſuch as are 
reckoned moſt civilized at preſent. Wan 
Secondly,, To trace the:cauſes of this, and inquire 
whether, from the -reaſon of things, and the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of antient times, it is not — 
chat this muſt have been the. caſe. 


Firſt, As to the fact, the monuments of. antient 
times ſeem in general to preſent a more crouded 
and magnificent ſcene. We are ſtruck with an idea 
of more ſumptuous and expenſive works, more 
powerful ſtates and cities, more numerous armies, 
and greater crouds of people, than modern ages of- 
fer to our view. For this we may appeal to the hi- 
ſtories of Spain, France, Italy, Greete, Egypt, the 
iſlands and coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea, and ſe- 
veral countries of Ala, bur eſpecially Aa Minor. 
Ar the ſame time, an opinion in favour of anti- 
quity may be carried too far. We may degrade 
modern policy too much, and give too great a pre- 
ference to antient manners and times. The world 
is apt to run into parties and factions in this, as in 
all other diſputable matters; and in ſuch a diſpoſiti- 
on, tis well if truth and juſtice be but moderately in- 
juted. r Tm TIE”. - 
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 Avanexample of too great a prepoſſeſnon in f- 
vour of antiquity, we may reclon the aſſerticn ft 
Iſaac Voſſms,. who is not only of opiniom that the 
earth was much more populous in antient than mo - 
dern times; but even brings down the nutnber of 
che inhabitants of Europe in his own age to 30 milli · 
ons; a eomputation nn far ae e 
account HY” 
Wr have this eſtimate/itr his book of v veridus 
obſervations. According to his account, - | 

Spain contained 2, ooo, oo 
France 55700, 00 
Nah, Sicily, Comics, Sirdinia — $,000,000 
„ ee and Ireland — 2 000, oo 
'1 Belgium 7774 ⁊ͤ {2 2, O00, 00 
Germany, — a - — 5,000,000 
pre ay _ „ « Ä | ed. 4 — 


— 18 


Poland and Lituania 42 — — 1,500,000 
Hungary, and eaſtward —— 2, oe 


 Dalmat: ia, Iyricum, - Macedonia, = © 
all — Crete, hk the lands 3,000,000 


— [üü[— | 


e Sum e 


5 Bur, 


e 6 M6 oc 
cities of the Chineſe, p. 66. 2 8 
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Bor, what is much more ſurpriſing in ſo great 
a Cdn w6HR8 the learned author of Letirey Perſunes, 


publiſhe? ſome years ago, giving it as das opinion, 
that there were go times as many people in the 
world, in the days of Julius Cæſar the firſt Roman 
Emperor; as. at preſent ; Avis n is ene high | 


— 
Terz is leſs Wines gl. 2 cor mput: 
rionfor the age of Fulins Czſat ; as, accordi 
tient accounts, the earth was much mo e poßpt 
times far more antient. This is directi) aſſerted 
by Diadbrur Siculus who lived in Cæſars age f, and 
enters a caveat againſt rejecting his relation of che 
numerous armies of the antients,' on account of the 


paucity” of maiikind in his days. He even calls the 
earth a Aeſitt; camp pared wich What it was antientfy. 
And Srrabo, 4 * judicious author, w Hved under 


Auguſtur and Tiberins, takes notice, in ſexeral pla- 
ces of his Geography, how \njuch ſome” mighty 
ſtates and cities were decayed in In his age; and how 
much: therumber of their citizens was diminiſhed; 
particularly haw that part of Tal near Toretumwas 
formerly full of people,” und had 13 great cities |; 
tho? in his age none remained ſave Tarenrum and 
Brun relay we reſt "OP! been reduced to 


E: The edition bs in 2 volumes w_ at Anfterdan 1797, 
apud Joannem Wolters. | 
1 In his 6th book, 5. 4. : 2 
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villages. . And mentioning che great armies of the 
Gete- and Daci in antient times , amounting to 


200, ooo men, he adds, that now they could muſ- 
ter only 20, ooo; en ſome e 49409040 or 


| 
| 
3 14 nh 2 of 10 
I x ve gize credit to en * * coun- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tries were well peopled in times of the moſt. remote 
antiquity... And thoy it is not ſafe to truſt entirely, 
or. indeed to build a great deal on the particur 
— accounts which they have given of the vaſt 
armies of Semiramis, \Ninus, - and other eaſtern 
J Monarchs, of carly time; and tho' we are far fram 


being certain that their numbers are not, magnified; 
Pet this much we muſt neceſſarily admit, that i it was 


1 


ours, chat chere was n 8769.0 RY If . 

thoſe eaſtern countries in times much more a antient. | 
Tnus Diodoras; relates +, that Ninus. led an army 

1 into Baftria, of 1,799,000 foot, and. 219,000 

horſe, and wanted, only, : a fer of 195600 chariots, 
Tua r the king 0 ee As him with an army 


mas 
of 400, ooo men, . 4 101 T . 12 1's 181 


Tuer Semirapis.. togethe 1 
men to Wal W Dans nds OR 


Tax this Powefft 0 Paget carried. an army. W. 
to India, of 3 millions of foot, half a million of 


horſe, 100, ooo chariots z 0 to W the want of 


el 
2 0 "NY | | Br: au 
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* In his 7th book, p. 468. 8 tor Fab ae bs 
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elephants, cauſed 100, ooo men to ride on as many 


camels dteſſod up in the reſemblance of elephants ; 


beſides which, ſhe carried along with her on the 
backs of camels, 2000 ſhips. ſo framed that they 
could be taken down in different pieces, and j 
ed together when. there was occaſion to uſe them: 
| notwithſtandjng all which, e King unter 
ed up a greater arm. WS: - 
Tnar the Medes, in one of. their nee 
againſt the * * Caduſi, led an army of 800,000 men; 
and that the Cadyſii,met them with 200,000,  _ 
Ax Straba: obſerves, + that. antiently the Gate 
and Daci had armies of a0, oo men. 
. Taz age in which, Trey was taken by the Greeks, 
is. of very high antiquity, and was. reckoned. anti- 
ent in the timey) of Julius Cafar, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Strabe; yet, in this early age, Greece, and the 
neighbouring countries ſeem to have been well peo- 
pled... If we compute the army Greece ſent; a- 
gainſt the T79jans, and their allies, we ſhall find it 
was one of the greateſt, which, according ta ue 
hiſtory, the Greeks ever brought into the field. 
Homer gives a catalogue of 1186 ſhips, which 


Thucydides (for the ſake of the round nu * ag 
may be N E raiſes t to 1 208. 
013.009 3.13 od 4 
* Diod. Sic. Þb . 533. 
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Bor taking the number from Ede, let us de 
termine s thing) from the nar he 112 875 
ven us. 
l one part of his poem e, gb 10 tb 
ſdtme of the ſhips ; who ate to be conſidered both'as 
Tiflors and ſoldiers, ſince the names of es baten 
Ty-ed6rig,, rowers un ifa! arthert, "wh we "find 
in the ſame catalogue, ought tq be applied to / the 
whote army except the commanders, At this Tate 
if each of the ſhips Had carried aST nany, the whiele 
army muſt have conſiſted of 142, 320 men, Hit 
is according to angther paſſuge T, ſome ſhips con- 

tained only 50 men, the army could not be ſo great? 
and, at the mean Proportion of 85 to each ſhip, a. 
mounted to 100, 8 10 men. his was 2 great ara 
my; tho? Tbucydide obſerves the Grtets could have 
raiſed'a greater, had they not been afraid of wanting 
Pan in a foreign"country$;"- - 80 5071919 
Bu beſides rheſe general obſervations, it will 
be proper to enter more into a detail, and form 
calculation of che number of the atitient inhatbi- 
tants 5'of the moſt oss. do on oy e T 
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the Maditrnauaan ſea, and compare chem with the 
people of England in the preſent age. a 

I this compariſon, the beſt we can do is to 
build upon the obſervations which have been made 
in a late book, concerning the bulk of moſt of the 
remarkable countries of the world computed in 
ſquare miles : for tho fuch obſervations cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be free from miſtakes, being taken on- 
ly from modern maps, which are not perfectly exact; 
yet they are the beſt helps we have, for determi- 
ning the extent of theſe countries, and the propor- 
tion they bear to each other. They are more cer- 
tain guides, than the antient maps, or the length 
and breadth aſſigned by antient or modern authors; 
eſpecially in the iſlands, and ſuch countries as Spain, 
Traly, and Greece, which had antiently, and ſtill have 
the moſt diſtin boundaries by the en, or rem nark- 
able rivers and mountains, 

A rule has likewiſe been laid down by one of our 
beſt Mathematicians Þ, by which we may nearly de- 
termine the number of inhabitants in any city or 
ſtate, from the number of its fighting men. And 
this being fundamental in calculations of this kind, 
I may take notice, chat tis not only confirmed from 
modern, but alſo from : a couple of antient obſerva- 
tions 


SER by Theme: Templemax, 
4 The learned and. ingenious Dr. Halley, in his obſer-_ 
vations on the bills of mortality of the city of Bre/law in 
r cd ann 
vol. 3, P. 669. 
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tions of two of *. molt authentic antient writer 
Cæſar and Strabop. 124 
TRE firſt of them relates, aud hon he had * 
quered the Helvetii, who had abandoned their coun-' 

try to ſeek new habitations, and in this view had car⸗ 
ried their wives and children along with them, he 
found in their camp, rolls of all who had underta- 
ken this expedition, diſtinguiſhing ſuch as could 
bear arms, and the old men; women and children 
ſepatately?. bo J 
bx the rolls it ſtood thus 3.30 267 1 a 
Of the Helueti :!:! 


Tulgiuhi : 
Lale 
[Gun 368,000! 
And of 1 W number, thoſe who 1 12 
còuld bear arms were 92, o 


Which is che fourth part, and agrees Yay well 


with Mr. Halley $ compuration. 
7 FR 
* * caftris Heleithliin tabule repertæ fant literis Gracti cons 
fete, et ad Cæſarem relate ; quibus in tabulis nominatim ratio con- 
fecta erat, qui numerus domo exiſſet eorum qui arma ferre po poſent, | 
et item ſeparatim pueri, ſents, muliereſque.  Quarum onmnium re- 

rum ſumma erat, capitum Helvetiorum millia CCLx111, Tulingo- 
rum millia Xx XV1, Latobrigorum XIV, Rauracorum XX111, Boig- 


rum xxxii. Ex his, gud arma fore poſt « ad millia reit. en- 5 


ma omnium en ad millia ccœLXIIx. 
| Sar” car 4 bell Gall, AB. 1. 1 


Plutarch, in the life of Ceſar; aſſigns different numbers & 155 
dhe qumbers marked by *. * are more 3 5 
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- Tuner pee he child varhors cent the 
. themſelves, avwell us Dr. 
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this monarch ordered all theſg:boys to be brought to 
court and educated along wigh his ſon ; perſuading 
himſelf, chat thoſe who were bred up with the rince 

from their infancy would become his warmeſt friends 
moſt affectionate ſoldiers, and moſt faithful com- 

manders. Such wiſdom and poliey malte the ac- 

counts of hiſtorians leſs imptobable ange, by che 
aſſiſtance of ſo able counſellors, withe an army of 
600,000, foot, 24,000 horſe, and 25, 000 warlike 
chariots, he might well have made-;ſych-mighty 
s. Tis to this uncommon action of the 


| father of Seſofris, we owe: the knowladge of; the 


number of males born in Egypt on chat particular 
day and i if as many were born eyery days Grhich we 
muſt be allowed to aſſume, as there is na reaſon for 
ing that day from any other) there muſt 
bows been born in one ear no- fewer. than, 620,500 
males; from which it follows, acgopding to Dr. 
Holtey's falculation, that there were; more than 17 
millions of males in Egypt in that-carly age. And 
allowing an equal number. of feraales, the whole 
people amounted to more than 34 millions. 
_ Acconpmogo the accounts of Herodotus *, 
was very populous in the days of Amafis; ho lived 
a 192 my the Hoes 1 Rig ons empire 


5 = 85 Ac — they; the Gas . —— People 
| amounted to 40 millions. | 


Lib. 2. . 179. edit. Henri Stephan 
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conſiderii g how many large cities Egypt 
1 — 
of its two capital cities Tbeber and Memphis, this 
ſuppoſition of 2000 — ne 
1 — 220013. 2026366 9107! 

_ Thebes appears to have been one of. the e 
citice ta un en in the world. It is celebrated 
by Homer for its hundred gates, out of each of 
which marched 200 men, with horſes and chariots, 
in all 20,000, whom we may call cavalry. But 
Tacitus, an author of great credit, and far from being 
credulous, gives us yet a, more magnificent idea of 
its inhabitants, T. in computing the number of 
fighting men at 7oo, . The quadruple of 
which ox 2, 800, ooo , heing the number of its inha- 
bitants, ſhews ann bern more than twicoand a 


al rr 
number of che citizens of Thebes is 


8 the ft 


ent from the e of its extent, 
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— 14 js-galy $0 :xpdner Higher Good ar Ronan | 
meaſures of length -40-BaghG-miles. >. -uuaui wn og 
Ia all ſack caleulgtions, it ſoo (afeſt Þ dappoſe, e 
authors who write in Gad, anne dhe words ar Meuown, 
mean the Greek meaſures ; and that the writers in dats mean 


e i the e expretſed, 
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— l nooft enagnificett city, ſo Me- 
at, ieh becume che eapital in later times, 
hlewiſe yery grandand populous: According) to 
Diaderes vit ft Greek! miles (iin--circuit : he 
obſerves further +, that Ex yns had amiontly i 8. % 
mmarltable cities, uraſ v . IJ. Gon. 
ſeſe be takes motice, in⸗ che ſamo paſſage, that anti- 
emiy dare were 5,000,000 of Ie in Egypt; and 
that there; were only 3,000;000:in bis time: the 
—_— too: uuns tal be comprehenſive, ant , 
mdude the hole people, mer, , but 
11 — — tree 
lea -gr-aghting men. e 9% 000 Gif it 
ineludes the whole inkabisanm) Was «490 -ſinallia 
number for the age of Diederus : u i even e 


contain 4 


00 1 under 
n wha — Na ate Pick, I? 
mes the'inkabigants- of Egypt at - 74600,000, Sher 
5 the inhabitants of Alarandriat. Underſtand- 
ing Diodorus therefore, 23 meaning the fighting 
men, | theinhabicants of Egypt, in the age of Dio - 
. were 4a, and had been antiently a8 million. 
Tur f was very N rm times of the 


— — me age, rlinceAriller makes-it e 
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from what Herodectis obſervese, That 10 Gebe l- 
diets, all native 'Egyprians, were ſometimes kept 
8 


PEV 2 great for a country of no great 
extent: eſpecially as' the old Egyptian were never 
muck addicted to war, and the humouriof keeping 
up great armies in time of peace, for making or 
ing foreign conqueſts, ſeems to have begun 
| uch later. The old Egyptian army could only 


be intended for preſerving the inward peace and 


police of the country. This makes it probable is 
ore a leſs proportion to the whale pebple, than the 
great ſtanding armes of modern Kings do to the 
teſt of their ſubjects: If we compsbe che ERhj,e 

wih the French; ne a ae er ms . 


20 eniltibns, a Gay which the King: Mund s 
tains-conſtantly rat 200, 003 according to this 
proportion, Egypt © mtiſt have? contained 3 or 
40 millions. But the French ami 
poſed to bear a much greater proportion, than 
the Egyptian, to the number of the whote people.” "1 
. Pao? we ought not to pretend to ce 2 
ſuch computations; and conjectures on ſuch ſubjects 2 
may often be far enough from the truth: yet if the 
accounts of Herodotus, Strabo, and Dioderus Sicilus, 
may, in any meaſure,” be depended on, and wVa 
take: the medium of all the different computations 6 
of 345 40, 28 and 32 millions, the inhabitants 
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of Ant eee eee ee 
its populouſneſs to that of ; Englabd;; as 3 to 2. 
Tun preceeding computations are formed on 
ſuppoltios, that ancient wigs: nine as. n 
ane Nee - £31.01 
Bur, Wande —_ was leſs, enen 
for-its: greater populouſneſs is ſo much ſtronger ; 
and thatoit was fog will. appear probable, if we 
compare Hgypt with: Tah, the limits of Which, 
2s it is bounded: by ſeas and mountains, ate more 
caſily aſcertained; From ſuch a compariſon, we 2 
can ſcarce ſuppoſe that Egypt was larger or even ſd 
large as: Laps which is only about half the bulk 
of modern Egypt, ae to the e 
Tiamplemani: nil 11111, | 2 wdl ce ee 
— he breadth lof E. 
gypt, at the Mediterranean ſea, whete it was great- 
_ eſt; was :36do Egyptian ſtadioi, or about 346 RU. 
iz miles 3 and its uns from North to Son, 
about 65 Di miles. The meaſures in H. 
rodotus are larger than thoſe which either Diodprus 
Siculas h dr du bas aſſigned. Above the i- 
ſion af the Nate: ans wk natrower; und 
che only region of Egynt that was well invites, 
was that oh Banh; fide of the Nile; which, In er 
places, according to Strabo, I contained a het 
of; 300. Greek ſtadiui, or 30 E W Bow W101 
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Aan, whole limits are berter fiackdy/ivfourch by 
the moderna, to be Sb. goos miles n lengthÞ; 
am, at tha foot ofothe: A 36 wies in bradth! 
im dhe middle parts: 965 and in fone car 
And tho' in ſome places it is very narrow v 
 _neanithes4ipr, thare is a. widle aten of du, 


; "Exon theſe:meaſures;-itis-probgblez..that A 
was mot ſo lange a Halyy: which\according)te | 
Tampleman, contains only... 75457 C {quarcrumilen 
Aud, if::aoticar:: Egypt: was no; larger, ififtead of 
being 1, it muſt Have b ws eee 
Egli... 11 Nogqut 25342! 89 


Mur Waben ene n antiont 
and modern Ejyps is conſinmed by. a paſſge in 
Strabo T where he expreſsly aſſerts, that che antianti 
gave dhe name of Egypt oni to than gimp uhich 
was-overfioyed. hy the: Nia; but thai the modem 
ingluded all that region to theæ Faſt which lay be» 
ticen the Arabic Gwiph and-the: Mas and u. re 
port tawards che Weſt, as the n hd ſo far e 
tended their dorninions, andthe Nun ſuccded 
touthair. power. Thus the limit: uf ntient Egg 
were greatly. enlarged : by tha Niem, and; inn 
| probable; they continue maahiincchedazme fituation 
atcreſent. Indeed, if ſormething.af-thiwlkind had 
not happened. there could have ban ing foundation 
* Ihn Diadar us Sicνn bas „ Tha an- | 
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tiently Egypt was che moſt populous country in the 
world: this could not be true, unleſs it was thrice; for 
we ſhall ſhew immediately that ſeveral other coun- 
tries were more than thrice, as populous as England: 

Tux accounts we have of Egypt from the me- 
moirs of Moſiaur de Maillet, x French Conſul who 
reſided long in this country, render our conje- 
ctures concerning the populouſneſs of antient Egypt 
not improbable. He does not indeed compute the 
inhabitants, in his time, at more than four millions, 
and confeſſes, that he once thought their number 
bad never been greater; but he retracts this opi- 
nion, and declares, that, after having conſidered 
the matter more maturely, he balieves that Egypt 
contained many more people in times of remote 
antiquity : and this is an eyident conſequence of 
the accounts he gives of the country. We have 
taken notice already, that it is ſaid to have contain- 
ed in antient times 18,000 or 20,000 cities. This 
will not appear. improbable, | if we conſider What 
Maillet has obſerved, that mary of its antient ci 
ties have — ruined by the various revolutions it 
has uridergone ; and that by cities we muſt not un- 
derſtand only walled towns, but every village built 
on an higher ground to prevent danger from the o- 
verflowing of the Mur: for the houſes, in thax 
quarter of Egypt which is covered by the Waters 
of ty Ne are not e Bhs ons. but riſing 
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grounds, — anificial;nibſormetidac 
to vi illagds which de. nos confiſt [only of a few 
houſes," ub in other entries where 'thete is not 
the ſeams neceſſityso but contain; i magy of chem 
public ediftees, uk ſome: 'of them have two or 
_ thive thouſand" inkfabbitants. Viewing it therefore 
im this tight} a8 M eviintey” full of confiderable 
town vch mey well be ſuppoſed to have contain 
ad 200 people at aA medium, as ſome of chem, 
ſuch as Thebes and Mhnpbis were very large, it will 
ner appear” incredible chat the int abitants of Ef 
were above 30;060;3000:” | 1g 03389 157501 1 

.. Miaillet-obſerves further, thee” Shay part "of 
Egypt was cultivated untiently than ät Preſent; and 
that:eventhoſe- parts Which are at any confiderable 
diſtanes from the Mu are not ſown: fach' is the 
bad pelcy of the government: Plus dots not con. 
eradie@ what was fard abbve, that antienit "was fnu > 
leſs than modern „das this cbmprehends ma- 
ny large deſarts an- bat iſlancs, both towards 
the Eaſt: and Welt end were not ro 
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alle, taking notice of che plains 10 Egypt which extend 
From the borders of the Nile to ie A, Bae, the fol- 
Jowin - words ; E 
2G, platnes bt Jemies part 5 . 7 gras er. & . ve; 
miais quel; villages Fil 5 far fe figured" que'/e fatent de frmples 
mmer, La Plapart font- ditaris di ediſices publics & Puſage du 
| pais; il yen a 04 Þ on compte des deux & troi-mille perſannes, & en 
general, pliſieurs contiennent plus d babitans gue nos grandes willes. 
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in the moſt anden ties yotyithſiand- 
there may he, and., actually is much 
Jeſs of Egypt eultivared, hate formerly, when, by 
the care of its Princes che Waters, of dhe rie 
were.conveyed tp. a much greater-diſhdnce.!: And, 
if Mallet c pUtes 4,000,099: of inhabitants is 
ſuch a ſmall extent of Sun ty [after all ching 
have been going to wrack for [2000, yeah, after fo 
many conqueſts and revolutions. and under ſuch 
an oppreſſive gaxernment, and ſuch a had, policy 
as the Turtiſb, it becames highly, probable, chat, 
in its antient and moſt flouriſning times, under its 
own Princes, and with the moſt excellent laws, 
when it was much better cultivated, and a, greater 
extent of ground taken! ity, I et fix. order 
Yall, times as many. No el vin 
Nxxr to let us conſider Pale ancight 
bouring country of very ſmallt extent. According 
to Templeman, it is not one ſixth part of England; 
and muſt, ſurely. have been but a ſmall country. 
Yet we find: from ſacred writ d, that che lighting 
men, excluſive of the two tribes of Levi and Bey 70 
min, were 1, 50 οο. And, if we take the pro- 
portions of theſe two to the other 10 tribes, from 
their enrolments which are marked in another 
paſſage , we muſt add more than 121,000: the 
whole number of ER men. e by this 


—— 
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giceolnt/ to 1,69 15000; and the quadrople of thy 
lift: fum, or the whole number of inhabitants, 
6/764;600-/ at which rate Paleſtine was i feaſt 
five tiges as populous as England. - 4,40 9135 dh 
In the 4th chapter of Numbors, the Levites = 
teen 30 and 50 years of age, in the other tribes 
all above 20% are numbered. The proportion = 
che Levites- ought therefore to be raiſed, and *6f 
courſe” the nuinber of fighting men and of 4 
whole people muſt have been greater. $9 
Non is it only from one pafſige we Sander the 
| Tatts were ſo numerous. This a 


ppears from o- 
ther paſſages of facred hiſtory. We find the two 


Kings of Fudab and Hruel bringing to the field no 
leſs than 1,200,000 chofen men; Amaziab, 'who 
WAS only King of Judab and Benjamin, had an ar- 
my of 300,000 cboice men ; Uzziab his ſucceſſor 
had 30%, 300 f; and Aſo, one of his predeoeſſors in 
the ſame kin gdom, had yet a greater army con- 
ſiſting of 388, 00 1 Jeboſhaphat the ſon of "Afa, | 
had the greateſt of all, conſiſting of 1,160, 000. 
What a prodigious army muſt he have commanil- 
| &d, ld he been Sovereign of all up tribes #*1" 
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mine the queſtion with ſuch as acknowledge the 
authority of ſcripture, ' Two things ſeem evident: 
Firſt, That the Jewiſh Hit 
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- As 


ot biit admit that*Palefine was 4 a 


very ſmall extent; and the account of its numerous 


armies is taken from ſcripture itſelf; this argu: 
ment will have a peculiar force, and almoſt deter · 


torians have not written 
in much, perhaps not at.all, higher terms con- 
—_ tho great populouſneſs of Paleſtine, than 
the Hiſtorians of other nations, concerning the 
numbers of people in thoſe countries of which 
they write; which both confirms the accounts of 
thele Hiſtorians, and alſo helps to anſwer an 


Odjection that might be raiſed againſt ſacred 
, writ, drawn from its repreſentation of the vaſt 


number of the Haeliter. JSecondly, we may ob- 


ſerve, chat the great populouſneſs of Paleftine in ſo 


antient an age, would altogether determine the 
queſtion concerning the populoufneſs of antient na- 
tions, were it not that it may be imputed to a mi- | 


racle, as there were ſo many other miraculous cir- 


cumſtances in the hiſtory of the Jfaelites : for if 
there was no miracle in the caſe, no good account 
can be given why Paleſtine ſhould have been more 


populous than the neighbouring countries. 


Tux hiſtory of the Jeus furniſhes us with ano- 
ther argument for the truth of our hypotheſis, as 


we learn from ſacred writ how much they 22 
| plied in Egypt in a very ſhort time z and that when | 


they left ty they amounted to ' 600,000 fig ting 
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* 
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men '; which ngt.only:ſhews-how numerous the 7/- 
raelita were, ——— —äÜ 
populouſheſs vt Agypt; i n ume 
rere Das rio e oved 1 

Wx proceed next to Gretce; "which we ſhall dad 
very peru According nee 
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Sum en e945 
An D 1 of theſe, a alone Greece convited 
m its beſt. and moſt flouriſhing times, (for Albanis 
and Macedonia which were ſomewhat larger than 
the other four, were-not reckoned a part of Greece). 
Excluding + theſe two countries, Greece. was not half 
ſo large as England, yet it contained manyigreas 
cities and republics, and muſt haye;beea,greatly 
ſtored with people, There is a-paſlage-in Bun 
_ + which may help us to form me prpbable-conjer 
ctures about the ſtate of Athens: for, in tho times 
of Demetrius Phalereus he makes i its we citi : 
zens amount to —» 21,000 
And che langen to — — 0 
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Is; chen vs compute each man to have had a 
wiſe and two children, the number of ſuch as were 
free was 1243006 | © 5 DIM8INGY I: fo TOGHE 
Ir the family Was Sener, che number of citi- 
zens muſt: Rave been greater in Preporten. But 
reckoning the free citizens onI7ỹ— . 
And to this adding the les hom 4. 8 
bens reckons b eee 400 cos 
; The bale inhablrangs of Ae ver. 4 den 
Ir we compute 6 free! perſons in each family, 
then the number of free perſons was en 
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wet Attica: was 10. a part = Das was 1 00 
prope rly Greece or Achaia, which. contained ſeve- 
ral other diſtriets 35 viz. tolia, Doris, Loris 0. 


die and, "tho! lms of. theſe fins were ſmall, 
others. of them .ere.conliderable, and were ſome- 


9 * % + 0 


times he riyals f Athens itſelf. All the ſeven to- 
gether witlt Attica, according toTe nan, con- 
rained, only,3430 ſquare miles ʒ and tho Attics ap- 
pears to have been larger than any of the reſt, ex- 
cept Ræotia, its territory could not have been great- 
| er than one fourth of Achais or contained more than 

855 * miles. | But, Tuppoling de ained 
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$000; it was not, at this rate, the 23d part of 
Greece; and if all Greece vas peopled in che ſathe 
proportion, it contained above 12000, ooo. 
Ir Attica contained only 855 ſquare, miles, this 
makes the inhabitants of Greece. more than 
14,090,000. If it was only one fifth. of Achaia,' is 
raiſes the number to more than 17,000,000 : taking 
therefore the medium « of theſe. thee laſt computati- 
| ons, their number amounts to more than 14, ooo, ooo. 
At which rate, had Greece been as large as Eng _ 
it would have contained more than 29,000,660 
and been near four times as populous; and, confi? 
dering what = mighty people the Greets were, 
how ſurpriſing ſoever this may appear to the great 
admirers of modern policy, tis far from being 
improbable. The great ſtrength of the Athe- 
nian ſtate, at the beginning of the Peloponneſian 
War, is evident from the loſſes they ſuſtained ; 
200 triremes that perifh'd in Egypt with all that was 
in them: 1530 near Cyprus : in Pontus 10,000 
men compleatly armed, partly citizens, partly al- 
Res: in Sicihy, 40, 00 men, and 240 triremes ! 
and 200 in the Helleſpont ; and ſo many men were 
killed by thouſands and two thoufands, and fo 
many ſhips loſt by tens and fives; that Jocrgs 
3 rar; from whom this account is taken, ſays it 
was needleſs to mention them. Theſe things hap 
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* Jocrat. de pace, edt, Cantabrigie 1686 pax. 290, | 291, 
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Tuar the ober Ehutitties in Greed; -tbelides | 
ene) and te neighbouring iflands; were well 
evident früh ce whot: of heir Hime 
iy. Alan, in dhe palligt- quoted above, in 
which he takes notice of the Amn Having 
400; 


| alten 1166; that the Ar had 
300,000;/ the Coriut hin -466,000 3 and” the Re- 
public of Byins 470 the* it ſeems ot to have 
Had auf Gther territory; bar that fiat and of 
only 180 $8; dr accord ing;ro/-atwother e cher 4 
Greek ſtadioi in cireuit thats; — largest ac- 
count; abvut 20 Engli/h miles: Nom where there 
vas fuck a great nutiber of flaves; we ruft cor- 
clude; that there was propottionatly a great num waitin: 
ber of Free cittrens; and; por the! whole, dit 
Greece was extremely populous; 22d TEES 15 = 
Pur zachzin te lie D e 
—— whole 39 and as 
laves ſeem rather to have been more'numerous at 
— dan — 12. 

popelous. The whole region 


"Din ifland of Embza,. (now —_— Gtuated 


rear the caſt of Attica, appears, both.in antient 
H | D 465 £1 ——b9. and 
| ; hip 4 8 14 F* 
„IIb. 8. * cal Fe A3$d +I 2 l 

+ Cluver. IntroduR. grograph. w. 4. cap. 7- 
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Dae, to haye heen a gooddeal. lber 
than the hole Atbenian territory according. to 

, it contains only 1300 Aquare, miles, 
This confirms the former computation of the ſmall 
extens; of Attics. $635 10 031107 2944301 ichs 
JAL was likewiſe very populous before the 
| Rowan conquered. its free cities. - About the age 
of Servius, Twllive, the ſixth. King of Rome, . there 
were powerful ſtates, in the Southern, par def it. 
particularly i in in Mann, Grecis.; The ſtate, of & 85 Sybaris 
alone, as 4 as Diogorus *; relates tes, ſent a | & 2-0 of 399 

againſt the Crotonienſes, who. met: 
2048 0% „At this rate, theſe two 


ſtates bad about. a mi winnen abi- 
tants, ben, they, bad no more 


men than, they, brought:. he fied, which goal 


ſcarce * been th ery WW. 
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and and ads,  furthe —— ng mony — 
digi, cor. 26 Greet miles diſtant from Cratan, was 
50 Cregt ſtadioi, or. 6 Greek miles in cir circuit, and 
— — neighbouringnations grtrit „an 
25 cities. According 9 the ſame author g, there 
were ſeyeral othe cher. conſiderable — — in 
Great, reece... Paxticul Wi — 
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Noſtnens of Man Kind. 50 
horte, am 1000 officers: of horſe ; beſides cy Hil | 
2 good Met; and all the ebuntry arbund 
tun was antientiy full of people. Tet Magn 
Grætia wis only a part of wat is called che king. 
dom of Naples at preſent, which -is — 
— fifths ., nn 10 
of hh, — of Wit peru and —— 4 
ſtates it conſiſted, by conſidering their long $4 
ſtruggle agaifift the Rm, and the flow! progreſs 
of the" Roman empire. notuithſtanding che yaſt 
numbers and bravery of that warlike people. rr 
NOE aroſe from the ſmalleſt and aer 
temptible beginning. When * Romulus founded the 
city, hir ſubjects conſiſted only of 3000 foot and 
300 horſe; but, at his death, after a reign of 37 
years, he left 46, ooo foot, and near 1000 horſe, 
within à very ſmall territory. Neither did the 
: territory of Name in after-tinies increaſe in p propor- 
tion to the numbers of the peaple. Even at the 
death of; Camillus, about 358 years aftr the duild- 
ing of the city, tha. itoty' was very ſmall, 
and did dee bejond 95-0r 24 Engliſh miles 
had only made war again their neareſt neighbours, -- 
within. a few miles of cheir city. The. war with I 


the Samnites, "boſs country was at no great di- 
ſtanee, eee ee 
S111 HY, 12 19 « * (BJ 38% 4 
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69 
iu, I6marks; that it vs abet That me 
the. Remaxe began be pgwerful, e; farghey; car- 
Tied on a var at. Samui, almoſt x30 Romas miles 
| ; mr K was not till about the year of 


459, that. cheꝝ / made any canſiderable ãm- 
preſſion upon Erruris. The war with the Tarentinet 
2 about the 423th year df Rams. 
during this.peripd pf enn people b. 
increaſed progigiobſly. - *. * agg At 293%; 
Fun; Genſur was: Le end links r 
Serving Tulliks, he began his reign about the 
175th year of the city. L has obſerved +, that 
at the frſt Canſau, '89;000/ Roman eitinens were in in- 
rolled;--and another hiſtorian whom he-quores, ro- 
lates, Aut ell of tbem were able to carry arms, 
All che parti icular inrolments made at diſſerent 
| xs opener together, and may be ſeen at 
one vie wn ¶ Muss boa of wass abGrraticat, 
In the year 245» the Cenſu cankiſted. of 1 30 
in the rst 6, 150;0a ere -incolled : after the 
year 490% end between that and the zoo, the Kun- 
fus was ſometimes 250,000, ſornetimes. 248,000, 
Ware ng We e e this pe- 

471 561 90115 Tots 90:7 „ rent __ tiod, 
5 n Romani W um enit in 
= x rat _ milliario ab 5 — 3 _ f 
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ried, the Roman eerricory:was very fmall. Am 
muſt it chen have been exowded 'with inhabitants 
drinnen eee eee citizens; not of 
Theſe che Roman: neither inliſted in their 
mies, nor iorolleſi · as citizens; but in caſes of ne- 
ceſfity-{though! they had ſlayes in great nem 
from the beginning of their fine): - eat Von 

_ Axorurx:proof of the grant nurnberg of che 


Romans, is cheir being conftaiſtly engaged in war, 
and having ſo. any: many df their men killed almoft e- 


very yer. From whence it is evident, chat if their 


firiali country had not been populeus to an extra- 


orditmury degree, it could never have been uble to 
furnifh'their-armies wich ſuch conſtant; reinforce- 
merits, amicdht ſuch-continail Sartles; in which the? 
they were commonly, yet they were nqt always u- 
perior, 'burfſeveratximesſuſſirad great loſſes, and 
often paid dear for their vi oes: notwithftand- 
ing which, they were ubways able c raiſe great ar- 
| mies. 80 gready did they bound in-peopt 
Non was the populouſneſs of Itay co, d to 
chat purt of ĩtꝰ wich belonged te e Nom bur 
cnended e e 3 N pt by 
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of the nations of +77 at once, und avfully fun- 
ned, as much 'as 


ö F © 4 : 
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by means of 
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at length. \nnly' ſuperior ohſti⸗ 
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nacy-and valour. 


5 tirely ſubdued. 10-21%; Oe S063" E node: , 
Tus Hay. was: papulous before-ithe Nannen 
enſlaved. it. Nor is it perhaps ſo certain, as ſome 
may YABING, that its inhabitants [increaſed after 
the Roman conqueſts. Rome became a mighty 

. indeed ; but it may be a queſtion, whether 
and havock it occaſioned among the other cities.” 
- THAT it! was not able te: de ſo is not a little 


them 


2 of Manne. 


fide; when, mentioning the gveatneſs of the armes of 
nen and Ani, he accounts: far it in this man 

That there was an innumerable multisude 
« of fee dure e et place where afterwards 
< there were only ſlaves, n Wenn. or 
« nurſery of ſoldiers.” -- 21.240 als} HO AE oon 


LL + 


SIC INL. was likewiſe ell acai Aae be 


times of Alexander the Great, and contained ſeveral 
powerful ſtates: The greatneſs and. wealth of G- 
racuſe has heen much celebrated According to 

Tully, it was: the grtateſt of ali the cities poſed, 
by the Greet f. And Straba t hath obſerved. it 


Was: ſurrounded wich a wall f 180. rent ſtadioi, 


or 224 Greek, miles. It wag, indeed 2 
and moſt powerful, but not the only powerful Gi 
ty of Sicihy; as, appears. cvidently from the vaſt ar- 
mies the Corthagipions ſent againſt. the, Sicilign, 
the 3 wich mhich ſo rich and powerful = 


ail an unsteten bot, FF 39S _ 


neee eee e& 7 
ſuſsecerint milites 2 Simile veri an 
deut er deleQihus fit Romanis, alia argue; abi ſobale 
Tron DA AE rotien uſes offs ant nog f 


* s, quan eadem ſem- 
ee [EET e 


— quae dum, vir ſemins- 


vid! ig ain ue 'fervitis Romana ab ſolitudine view 
Liv. ibs G. enp. 12 


dicant. L «bak 


\+ Vrbem Syracuſas maximam eſſe Gracarum bim, 
33 N . L 
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„ 
the blood and treaſure it colt them to get any Tor. 
bande footing this falt landete 29 
_ -HORIGENTUDMC in paticilas/ fit have 
eontaied natives and ſtrangers; no fewer than 
200,000. Now if theſe are reckioaed-only the heads 
of fatyilies; ef She fighting” men, che iulladicants 
muſt have been bene $00,000; but ſuppoling the 
reg AN 8 


C 


Ke Poe hrs 2 mug w/o oh 
Wien Cs the Prætor of Swaru/e had deſtroyed 
the Gaitbuginian army which was beſieging Himes 
75; and hack d tert gteat nümber of . 
Ot Bg of - de Se of" 45 a 

aum of 500 flaves piece f. In ce time of the 
elder Nn; one of the eitizehs was- 10 riet 
char lie kept open houſe for all paſſengers ; and he 
is:faid to hayc,emterrained. at one time 500 riders, 
vo cam from Gala, and when they departed; (it 
being in winter) he furmiſheck diff them with 
loa on mm 5 Fans e #, -4 


4525 — in his cellar, aquantity ing 
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_ Bur the mealth. and, power of Sicily may eſpeci 
ally be-learned from the greatneſs. of Syraquſe; 
— notwithſtanding. could never gain the do 
minion of the Whole iſland, If we. conſider its 0- 
ther ſtates, what footing | the .Carthaginians. had. i in 
it, and that the whole is not ſo large as. the-fifth 
part of England... We ruſt needs. acknowledge. f that 
the territory of Syracuſe v was very ſmall ret 9 
racuſe Was able to defend itſelf againſt the moſt 
powerful maritime ſtates , in thoſe Ages... "Tp ak 

Tux Carthaginians were very powerful | at. that 
time, and. had made ſeyeral attempts on Sh, 
before they were engaged in any. wars with. the Ro. 
mand. . Hiſtory. takes notice. of. their. 1 8 7 
quipt . fleets and s armies in t 

n 95 

war, an xd 300 tranſpo 
men on board, under the — of 2 % 
This is the account of Diodorus Siculus * and Hero- 

datus agresi with him in the number. of the army, 
300, oo, rhanerra wpuzd; t. Under the com- 
mand of this Hamilcar s grandſon, they ſent. ano- 
ther great army in a fleet of 60 . great ſhips, and 
1500 tranſports. According to the account of E- 
phorus, mentioned in Diadorus Siculus t, this army 
conſiſted. of 200,000 foot, and 4009 horſe; but 
Ti neut, * by, the fame. author, computes 
I them 
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therti to be been only . fer) more 

Sen Aer ch | 

army Urſder the 8 

ae cordifg. t EpBUrur, of r- ir accor⸗ 

dig/ts' Pente, öf 1205000, in 4 fler of 1000 

tranſports,” belitdes't ſhips of war. Not long 
rde en en ee en, the elder 

proving of $00,000 foot, ©4000 hotſe, ©406'chi- 


p -% 


riots, auch x fleer of 40 ſhips of war; and more 
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than 600 tranſports. This is the account given 
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by "Eptorus in Diodobus Siculus +; But Timous makes 
che army contiſt- only of 100,006" men. And 
Was al moſt e ntirely deſtroyed, 

1. — Bat,” notwithſtanding: all | he 

arthies, they could not gain 
invek em againft me Gyacyin, and were fe 
veral times repulſed with great fofg, © OD 
Fr wiv in che reign of Gelbn, chat Syracuſe be- 
Sur to make ſuchi a ſhining figure. He lived at the 
dime of Aer refs expedition'againft Crirtr; and if the 
Greeks would have given him the chief command, 
which he thought he might well pretend to, as he 
had more numerous forces than either the Athens- 
ans or Lacedemonians, offered to ſup upply them with 
IO 20,000men complearly arined; 2000 
bock, 2000 bowmen; 2000 liger, 2000 ng 
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* ile 
and armies, — had. great munbers 
of people, as. well as great, riches in thein domini- 
ons: and vnleſt Sah, tho! it ia leſs than on, 

th England, is acknomledged.co- ave: bed 
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armies which were raiſtd and ſupported: n it, d 
ring tlie ſpace almoſt of 300 years, from the time 
chat Gelun made himfelf maſter of Sracuſe, * 
was'conquered by the Romas. 
TORE the Roman conqueſts, che Cauli were a | 
great and populous nation. Gaul was ihdeed an ext 
tenſive country; for ĩt contained not only all France, 
but a conſiderable part of the Netherlands, and ſome 
part of Switzerland; but it ſeems to have been e- 
qually populous, nay, to have contained more. 
inhabitants than the ſame extent of country does 
at ipreſent, tho ſome of the beſt peopled ſpots 
in Europe, and eme e ww TIO "__ 
axe inaluded. 2907! * 

10 Ceſar's bal G0 was 4 
E into ſmall ſtates, many of which could fend. 
numerous armies into the field. When Ceſar firſt 
invaded: the country, its inhabitants were not in 
the ſame barbarous ſtate as the Germans, and other 
N orthern nations, Who, according to Strabo , 
did not exerciſe agriculture, nor lay up the kus 
of the earth, but living in cottages which they 
could:raiſe in a day, ſubſiſted chiefly by their flocks; - 
| like the Nomades z and therefore were obliged fre- 
_ quently to change their places of abode for want 
"of Proviſions, tranſporting their families and fur- 
niture in carts, and wandering from place to place 
-with" their cattle. His account of Gaul is quite 70 


. e, (as 15 raids all kinds of 
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fruits that grow in Huh. Further North, the foil 
yields" every thing, except oil, - figs, and "ripe | 
grapes: all the reſt of Gaul produces much corn 
and othet grain, and is ſtocked with cattle'of all 
kinds. There is no part of it uncultivated;- but 
the "marſhes and woods, occaſoned, as he. ob- 
ſerves, by the men's being too much addicted to 
war. But as he admits at the ſame time, that 
multitudles lived even in theſe matſhy and woody 
grounds, which were not ſufficiently taken care of, 
the country in general muſt have been well peopled. 
It is true, che Gail reſembled the Germans in ma- 
ny of their c s and inſtitutions, as well as in 
their ferceneſs, bulk and colour; bee be 
much more civilized," and neither neglecded 
merte nor agriculture *; . 715 1650 (ble 9 ile ri 11 7755 : I 
CAA, hen he deſcribes the mne and ; 

cuſtoms of theſe two nations; gives much the ſame 

repteſentation with Sabo . -Formerly, ſays” he, 

the Gault were ſuperior in valour to the Cm, 

and as they had nt lands ſufficlent for the multi- 

tude of their 8 they uſed to fad” colonies 
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4 Of th Germans by relates. 1 bn j oniþus, 
atque in ſtudiis rei. " milicaris confiſtit— Agriculturs: n non” tu 
dent; majorque pars viſits corum in late, caſen, carne con- . * al 

fiſtit. Neque quiſquam agri modum certum aut fines haber £ A 
proprios.— Civitatibus mazima, auß elt. quam latiffimas cir. | * 
55 Fur ** vaſtatis finibus ſolitudines habere. _ I 
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1 
the Gaulr:did ngt, — 5 
Inne bot chat when-(Ge/@ invaded 
= thai, they were poſſeſſed of flouriſhing and power- 
ful eities, and Pt . 


- Rr appears from chat. im 
— mak Tholoaſe, which, according to Po- 
Jidenins, on whom Strabo} chiefly. relies, amount · 
ed to i g. O00 talents of gold and ſilver in bullion. 
This-treafure -! (had ãt been wholly ſilxer) would 
have been worth a, 36 T, 20 1. Nerling; but had it 

deen wholly gold, according ce, he modern pro 
4 | Portion of gold to ſilver, that is, 16 to 1, its va- 
lue had heen above 40 millions: it: muſt at any 
4 > bare been à vaſt treaſure for one place and 
as the Cuult had ſeveral ſacred treaſures in other 
places, N t we have of cher i. 
a b wn e eee br 35 obug 
Wer * Ae fuit anten'texpms quitim Gitimanos Gulli viitite fa- ; 

3 Perarent, ultro bella inferrent, 5 
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——— lift of the levies made” in in Beg 
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, we cannot ſuppoſe; that this 
of all the fighting 1 men in Belgium , for ＋ 42 in- 


apap, WAS, . e Bev could ha 


ed coy for (Gogoo. _ Tal 
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arts as were thought unworthy of brave men. This | 


fon: 


ſervitutem dicant nobilibus. In bas ; eadem mmi ſunt. jana, 
u mini in ſerve, Sed de bis duobus generibus alterum 


. 
. 


gin muſt have had, 2,986,664. inh. or 
we may ſuppoſe to be free, or not. employed m 


3 1 #4 #7 


167! DSE:; 


Bur, beſides thoſe, who * iff 
armies, there was certaigly : a great number, ho 
wert of no account in war; for among the Cauls, 
as well as ſeveral other nations, there were many 
vo were eithet in che condition of. ſlaves, or on- 
ly employed in agriculture, and ſuch mechanic 


appears from what Cæſar relates t, when he treats 
of the different orders among the Gault, and di- 
vides ſuch as were of any. account into two. ſorts, 
the Druids and the Eguites: the. reſt he calls Plebes, 
and deſcribes t them as ſlaves; but the Equites, are 
warriours: for when any x war * omues in bells 


ver ſantur. 


rer | | 
1 #i LP * 1 4 a 1 22 5: — -& 


64h ies copies of Cz c ſar $ Commentaries, the ne IF >; # 
29,000, nflead of 19,000, as it is flated in the preceding cal- 
culatiom j at which rate the fighting men in all Belgium would 
have been $13,333 Jo we may reckon them about EY mil. 
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t In omni Gallia eorum Henan, qui aliquo fart. nu- ; 


mero atque honore, genera ſunt duo: . nam plebes pzne yay 
'wvorum Habetur loco, quz per Te nihil audet, & nullo adhibe- - | 
tut confilio. 'Plerique, quum aut '#re alieno, aut magnitu- | 
dine tributorum, aut injuria potentiorum premuntur, ſeſe in 


eſt. Droidum, alterum eſt Equitum.—Alterum genus eſt Fa- 7 
tam. © 'Hi, quum eſt uſus, atque aliquod bellum incidit, omnes 


in bello verſantur, 
FR ee Gf da bed. Gl, ih 6. cp 13-15. 
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berſantur: Does not this ſuggeſt, tax when-Tevies 
of ue Gand for Aghting wund re men. 


employriens? And iH we male this lower order 
of perſons to have) beer: thrive as nuinerons / as abe 
reft!; which proportiowis confirmed from it was 
the caſe at Athens; and may! be obſerred iii cuitiſt 
places that the lab6riods warking people lare / tnucli 
more numerdus thamtheir maſters we Anliſt c. 
kon thelinfabirants' of Beſgium about 80e 

Now Belgitim does: not appear to hae been lar: 
ger then th fourth part of Gaul; for it was Bund- 
ed; o the ont fide by the Nbine, on the other * 
the ovednyy and, on the third, by the rivers Sue atid 
Marne. But Gaul was bounded,” on die ſide'By 
the Ans which divided ie from Jah tee, by the 
Rhine whijbh divided ir from Senn, and, Om all 
other ges by the-ocead; extept where" Tyres 
nee di videt it from Spam. This was a "vaſt tract 
of land; and; if it Wa four tienes ieater than 
Begzmm, (and it does not appear to have + been 
ug we” may eompute $2,000,00 el abu. 
tants a Cl.. ale 00,2 2 bros: 

1 another paſſage, caſur gives an account r 
1 which' che Caulo reſolved to make 
in order to ruiſe the ſiegt of Hg, white Verein 
getoria had: ſhut himſelf up with a grhät arm: 
* eee en . e W — 4 
"no eee. 5585 e. 
0 Caf, ae bel Gul: lid. 7. ap: 75. . 
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unanimaikjts) pet it Ip gr that they dauld:n u 
make 8 b thDougli che whole extent — fur 
2 conſidfggoble; part of it vas in ſubiectign 1o;,the 
Remant, uncl, by the ſituation of Gejars army, it 
wuuld hae been impoſſible for ſeverat of the 
 piovinces tn have ſent᷑ their quotas. We may e - 
ven ſuppoſe, tliey vrduld not be entirely free frum 
tliſſenſion and that ſome of the ſtates would be 
backward in joining beſides, at a : general 
coundil of the chiefs, it was reſolved, that all 
the fighting men ſhauld not be raiſed, leſt their 
great number ſhould occaſion, confuliag, «and © 
ſhould; be: ĩmpoſſible to maintain them: but that 
2 very Hate: ſnould ſend only a 8 
NY comparing this with che paſſage in che ſecond 
book, which mentions the levies. in Belgium, ĩt will 
appear, dhat this leyy was very ſmall in propor- 
tion do what Gaul eduld have furniſhed; before: it 
Wa & miſerably Waſted by Ceſar. F or the Bellavaci, 
belore the war, could have raiſed 190,009 men; but 
10% ae only de manded at this time: the Nervii, 
who, in, che ſecond book, offered g, O, are only 
marked for 5000: the Marin for do 
had offered 2 5,000: the Atrebatesfor 4000, tho they 
"Are ſorme ly. marked for.” 15.000. j And from the 
conſideration. of all circumſtances, it may be .conje- | 
Kureqd, that, as all the ſtates of Gaul neither were, 
non could be concerned in this leu; and, e fo 
ſmall ia proportion was demanded from thoſe 
hab Mo: © ro has the army they raiſed,” on this 
„ 7 e BY occafion, 


more, ho they | 
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ocecafions was not the tenth part of the-Eguitys,;or. 
ſuch as ve commonly r 
the whole. extent of Carl, t, The time thnt this na- 
tion was farſt invaded by Ceſar 000,000, 
— actually. miſed in tes In: 
{11+ Danner Was: 7: mp3 2 
Henoothe number of free: cigi Er 3 
tm fig lor ore - 9 4 + 480;900, 
The quadruple of this laſt is he num * ea Ertl! 
Fl ber of free citizens, Ne — -»92920,000 
And thries the laſt ſum — EY rar. 
„ ber of the Plabes or ſlaves — eee 
r eihici as vw. var itt E : cantdy ! og! 
. d inte oe rn 11 od 
3 Apts ooo orte 39.80. 0 
' IT Orono 7 ing! rn i 
Tad ede preceeding numbers map appear high 
to ſuch as have, not been uſed to ſpeculatiqs of this 
kind, and are apt to meaſure. antiquity hy their 
own confined views, and the prejudices af modern 
times; they will be yet more ſurpriſed, hen they, 
are informed, that other Hiſtorians 'havg; aligued | 
larger numbers than Cojar. Aecarding a0 Peres 
— gar, in his Galljc wars oa ire 
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, Platarch in Cel. edit Francofurt. fol. FO 
Jig. 13 1079: TOE 20775: 0. SOT 135. il 


fi In dhe life of Pompey, the numbers are different; and C. 
is ſaid to have taken by force 1000 cities, ſubdued more han 
300 nations; killed one million af men, and taken anothermillion | 


priſoners, rag 655. Thie eee pawbers dm t 
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thin" Fo Acitles, ſubtlusd 300 wations! or tribes 
of: yes ben Wuglie ag fiſt '2/665;600 "of meri In 
his Werd d atkles; Killed ©x,0004060;” and made 
1,000,000 priſoners - Now; ſuppoling; "theſe 
3,000,000 hive Wert all the men in Gua, that 
Were Lemony employed in war, here muſt have 
been 12 886 „S8 6 this ſort: and, if we add 
ii fs many ſaves, the whole rags! e inha- 
| bitants Was 48.0. IT #187 2 = bam $49 23 
nerve ſuppoſe that the 3,000,060 ; againſt 
whom Cæſar folight,7wett Eoinpoſed f the e, 
and P lber without diſtinction; *fis not reaſona- 
ble to think, that a third, nay, we carr hardly rec- 
kon, that more chan 4 Würth part of tlie men able 
60 Bear ams were leviedon this occaſſon- Now, 
if 2 were fourth part, the number of fighting 
\ fi; öf AI ſorts; 5 was 12/060,000;/4h and the num- 
p be of Hh& whole People 48,000,660; as before. 
i we fh poſe them m to have been a third part, 
che number of fgtreing men was 9;600,000, and 
E e ; Hye Ys 117 e 2117 
Pcb, in Boch paſfages, computes the 
Tz wunder See e bereisen. 15000, 00, 
5 unten weddffirm that hekilled'moreithan a tkirtieth 
5 of che "ha people, the Gaul muſt have been 
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| IN al cel calculations, formed o on the accounty 
| «LO bur ted > vs dünn e 4% a given 
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| ſo much deſtroy the authority of the dies; as. it ſhews,” in 
1 il; what" an r antients conceived of hy 
| | As of Gaul, 2 e 
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given by Plutardh;-we muſt exolude the Draide and 
their families,” are were wholly exempted from 


„I fine; in whatever ligbe we view it, this pare 
of Europe! | appears to have been more por | 


never to have recovered the flouriſhing ſeabe in 
which antient hiſtory repteſents it, before ir way 


attacked and ravaged by this mighty Conquerbe.- - | 


I ſhall not attempt any more calculations; the, 


no doubt, man others might be made, ere al 


the antient authors inſpected witk fuch care and ac- 
curacy as the ſubject deſerves, --E-fhall only obſerve 
further, that it feems probable; that feveral other 


eountrĩes were antiently more populous than at 
preſent, tho tis difficult to find matertals for form · 


ing particular calculations... This is the condition 


of almoſt all the iflands in the Mediterranean ind: 
Agean ſeas, which, in the happy days of Greece, 
were full of People; of Leſſer Afia which flouriſhed 
ſo greatly in antient times; of the hole coaſt of 
the Mediterranean ſea; on the ' African ſide, or, at 
leaſt; of a great part of it; of 'Colchis, and the 
tract which lies betw-een the Euxine and the Caſpian 


on the Norch os North-Eaſt. of: Peyla, where, c- 


coming to Pliny, there were antiently many popu- 


lous and flouriſhing nations or tribes; but ſcarce 


* 
9 * 
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war, ae ent propertiohally anereale thi mii 
ber of the inhabitants. of Gaal. 3 


the days of Gefer, than ever it hat been fines, and } 


ſeas of the antient Hyrtania, and other countries 


any thing at N ſave foreſts a and defarts, - As 5 
r 


©) 
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mong otber things Pum ' mentions a cih in G. 
chis called Dioſcurias, which was. deferted in his 
time (une deſerts), but ſo conũiderabie of ak, r. 
according to 7. imoRtbenes, 300 n all of 
chien, languages, traded with. it 5. and 83 
carrying on their. commerce in this country... H 
mentions another city (oppidum opulcn! 
had been plundered by che Heniochi. 4 This ſhews, 
that. theſe parts of the world had antiently flouriſh- 
ed, but were then in che decline. That little tract 
of land, which. lies: between the Euxine ſea and the 
Palus Meotis, the parts around this lake, the Greater 
and Leſſer Armenia, Albania, Iberia, and thoſe coun- 
n e of the 
Caspian ſea, contained many different nations, and 
ſeveral great cities, A conſiderable . was 
carried on between Exrope and India, hy means of 
ſome. great rivers which. communicated with one a- 
nother, and with the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas. 
Much the ſame account is given by Strabo + of the 
populouſneſs and commerce of . thoſe. countries: 
but, in later ages, they have all been diſpeopled, 
and ſcarce any. veſtige in of what, "oP * 
in antient days. 

Ir muſt dechlwed, at _—_ nw tiene; in — 
vour of en ande * hav bee great 
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changes to the better in ſotme countries. Our iſland = 
of Britaii lias been fortunate, in a peculiar man- 
ner, and from that antient rudeneſs and b 
with which it was overwhelmed in the flouriſhing a- 
ges of Grrete and Rome, has gradually reared up 
its head. Ho much would Cæſar or Avritols be 


ſürpriſed to ſee the once TR e a 2 8 1 851 
Bun 


ke . te diviſas.orhe Brite, eee 
nom become an —————— 
Happy iſland ſtudious of agriculture, 2 — 
in arts, and enriched by commerce. 

44 _ have not been ſo fortitiide. 


the preceeding calculations it ap- 
pears, — — 


are moſt civilized at preſent, are not near ſo po- 


— as thoſe regions of the earth which were beſt 


cultivated in antient times: fo; that it may be a 
queſtion, Whether the happier condition of Bri- 
tain, and ſome other places is able to compenſate 
the ruin and deſtruction of ſo many antient nations? 
Haix thus travelled: along the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean ſea; taken a view of Egypt, Paleſtine, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily and Gaul; and, from particu- 
lar calculations, formed ſome probable conjectures 
about the ſuperior populouſneſꝭ of theſe countries 
in antient times; we proceed to inquire into the 
cauſes of this phænomenon. And, if we ſhall find 
"nk; antient n antient — and antient 


. 0 r cuſtoms 


| which we haye endeavoured to eftabliſh 4 peſteriori. 


Drs$ERTATION; ancehs 


bs 


—— vere better calculated to make Or 


ety 


ulous, than modern policy: modern 
modern cuſtoms; this will be an ar- 
gument à priori, for the truth of that „ 


Now theſe canſes are either Phyſical e or moral. 

- WraTEvex alterations may have happened in 
the temperature of the air, whatever decay of- heat 
in the ſun, or diminution of the ſalubrity and nou- 
riſhing vittue of the earth, are ' phiylicif cauſes; which 
may be thought to have an effect on vrgetable and 


animal bodies, and either prevent generation, or 


cut off greater numbers in all wat different e 
ofilife;r; © 

Causxs of ae titay be ſappotid to mY 
rate in the ſame climates in different ages, and in 
different climates in the ſame age. Mankind may 
be greatly waſted: by plagues and famines, and 4 
fruitful land may become a defart; Vet neither do 
cauſes of this kind ſeem ſuffieient for explaining | 
the phznomenon of ſo great a decay of people. 
Nor indeed does it appear that there has been any | 


ſuch alteration in the ſtate of nature as could 


make any conſiderable difference, either over all 
the earth, or in particular regions: we do not 
therefore build on natural cauſes of this ſort. 

TuxkkE may, however, be natural cauſes of 


another kind which may 7 produced no in- 


conſiderable effects. Thus ſome diſeaſes, unknown 
to antiquity, may have made great havock in mo- 
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Geri eines) among theſe; twoiert-rematkable; the 
Lues Venerea, and the Small Pax; concerning which 
the learned Author of A: Eſſay on the vital and o- 
ther involuntary Motions of Animals, was pleaſed to 
give me his opinion in the following words: 
* Anon the natural canfes which have contri- 
« buted in latter times, to leſſen the number of in- 
te habitants in Eurape and the weſtern parts of Afia, 
« the Small Por and Eues Venerea are not the leaſt 
<« remarkable. The fornier diſeaſe ſeems to have 
t made its appearance in the world much about 
e the ſame time with Mabomet; the firſt ho 
* mentions. it being one Aaron, à prieſt and phy- 
« fician of Alexandria in Egypt, who flouriſhed a- 
r bout the year. 622 1 nor was the Small Pox 
& known in Europe to the Greet phyſicians till af- 
« ter the year 640. It appears from pretty exact 
& accounts, ::that in ſeveral towns of Yorkfaire, 
and ſome other places of England, and in Boſton 
ee in Nem England, the Small Pox carry off about 

& 2 f 11 who are ſeized with them“; but as o- 
c. ſpect, and as many people eſcape this diſeaſe al- 
ce together, we cannot, from the above account, 
r determine what proportion of the whole race of 

« mankind die of the Small Pox. Doctor Jurin 
« however; from a compariſon of the bills of mor- 
ce tality in London for 42 years, has ſhewn, that in 
« and about this Metropolis, above 1 part of all 
L thoſe 
. Philſoph: Tranſa&, Abrid; yok 7. p. 616. 
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e ſpect than Londen, we may fairly conclude, 


years, before they can have any children. Now, 


& worſt effects in leſſening the numbers of man- 


« thoſe who are born, die of this diſeaſe ?: and 
<« as it is reaſonable to imagine, that other places 
in Eurape may not be more healthful in this re- 


e that c part of mankind are carried off by the 
«© Small Pox, and theſe moſtly in their younger 


&« as there is no antient diſeaſe that has ceaſed in 
“latter ages, which was near ſo deſtructive; the 
* Small Pox may be juſtly numbered among the 
< cauſes which have contributed to 1 AN 
« world. | 

Tux Lues Moms. or Great Pax, inde: its 
« firſt remarkable appearance in Europe, at the 
& ſiege of Naples, anno 1493. At firſt it made 
ee great havock; and altho' it is not now near ſo 
ec mortal as the Small Pox, yet as it frequently 
e renders both ſexes unfruitful, or at beſt debili- 
“ tates them, ſo as to make their poſterity ſickly, 
<« infirm, and often barren, it may be juſtly queſ- 
« tioned, which of theſe diſeaſes have had the 


« kind. Further, it merits conſideration, whe- 
< ther the growing luxury of each ſucceeding age 
ce does not deſerve a place here, as by this, dif- 
<« eaſes are at the ſame time rendered more fre- 


“ quent, and much leſs obedient to tha . re- 
e Bona TERED 4 e iet 


94 


* Philoſoph. Tranſa& Abrid. vol. 7. p. 613. Gr. 
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Bur notwithſtanding the bad effects of particu- 
lar diſeaſes, or other phyſical cauſes which may 
be aſſigned, ſuch cauſes alone are by no means ſuf- 
ficient. In order to account for the phænomenon in 
a more perfect and ſatisfactory manner, recourſe 
muſt be had to moral cauſes : ſuch as, 1. Diffe- 
rence of religion, and of religious or moral inſtitu- 
tions, 2. Different cuſtoms with reſpect to ſer- 
vants and the maintenance of the poor. 3. Dif- 
ferent rules of ſucceſſion: to eſtates z and the right 
of primogeniture, 4. The little encouragement 
given to marriage in modern times. 5. The 
great number of ſoldiers in the ſtanding armies of 
Europe. 6. Too extenſive trade, 7. Neglect of a- 
griculture. 8. The different extent 45 antient and 
modern governments. 9. The ruin of the anti- 
ent ſtates by the greater monarchies, eſpecially by 
the Roman empire. 10. And laſt of all, The loſs 
of that antient ſimplicity which had long pre- 
yailed *, Some of theſe cauſes will appear to be 


"9 ** perhaps m may imagine, at the greater tyranny 
and oppreſſion of many modern governments, is alane ſuff 
cient to account for- the great depopulation of the world, 
fince it cannot be doubted, that deſporick and arbitrary power 
has had a baneful influence, and cauſed in France, Spain, I. 
ah, Greece, the Grecian iſlands, Laſer Affa, and other 
countries, a ſcarcity of people extraordinary, when compared 
with the vaſt abundance of antient times. But beſides this 
obvious one, there muſt be ſome other hidden ſources of de- 
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teach any doctrines, or inculeate precepts, which 


introduced and eſtabliſhed. Let us conſider / _ 
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more powerful than others; but each of them, 1 
preſurne, muſt have had its influence, and all'of 
them together been able to Peder thoſe "ham 
alterations. W 

_ Firſt. Religion cannot be tber * influ- 
ence. It is furely of great importance that it'do not 


are unfriendly to ſociety. Now, there have been 
two great changes in religion ſince the more anti- 
ent times; for, inſtead of Paganiſm, firſt Chri- 
ſtianity, and afterwards Mahometaniſm, have been 


different effects. 

As polygamy is an Kiarancs t to the — 
tion of mankind, Chriſtianity cannot have any 
bad influence in this reſpect: on the contrary; it 
muſt be profitable to ſociety. Whatever ſtrange 
and wonderful accounts have been given of the 
diſproportion between males and females, and 
the more numerous births of the latter in ſome 
Eaſtern nations; according to the beſt obſer- 
vations, which have been made in the Weſtern 
parts, the proportion between the births of males 
and females appears to be nearly equal. To pro- 
_ cherefare ac; e for the : whole human 


ay. as the Former aka make. it | credible, that ce 
the moſt populous and moſt flouriſting nations at preſent, 
and thoſe which enjoy the greateſt liberty, ſuch as England 
and Sqvitzerland, are far from being ſa Populqus, as the 
Las civilized | nations of anti quity. 
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race, and make all of them molt uſeful i in propa- 
gating, one man ought to be allowed to marry 
but one woman at once. Thus pelygamy, by 
which many men are deprived of wives, and ſevo- 
ral women being married to one man, become; leſs 
fruitful, muſt have a baneful influence. Hence 
Mahometaniſm is pernicious in this reſpect: and 
if, to the influence of polygamy, we add the in- 
ſtitution of eunuchs for guarding; the fair, and of 
female flaves who aſſiſt theſe eunychs, and ſeldom 
marry; this muſt have no ãnconſiderable eſſect in 
all thoſe countries, , where the Mahometan reli- 
gion is eſtabliſhed at preſent, and where polyga- 
my and eunuchs were not allowed in antient times. 
This is the caſe with the more Eaſtern places of 
Europe, and Weſtern parts of Aa. But whatever 
changes have been wrought in thoſe nations which 
are ſituated farther to the Eaſt, cannot be account- 
ed for in this way, ſince polygamy, prevailed, 
and eunuchs n in es e Tow yery 
antient times. Na 
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may be. childleſs by being improperly matched, 
tho? either of them might have Children! in another 
marriage, if divorces c could be ealily obtained. 
| But, as there are many dangers. both to parents 
and children, from allowing diyorces to be pro- 
A too 5 3 EEE as whateyer loſs i is ſuſtained 
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_ reſpetts, would ſeparate on this account alone. 
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by. the difficulty of. procuring them, is more than 


compenſated by other advantages; allowing di · 


vorcgs, merely for matt, of children, muſt have but 
an--inconſiderable'effe&t, as few inſtances can be 
ſuppoſed, where a married couple, pleaſed in other 


Chriſtian religion, if any of the ſaored writers 
ſhould be found to declare, that celibacy 18 pre · 


feruble to marriage in ſome particular fituations, 


ſince it is certainly true: for circumſtances may 
be ſo diſceuraging, chat neither of the ſexes are 
obliged to marry, merely from nm Þi rit, and 
fo raiſe up citizens to che world. 

Bur tho Chriſtianity, in its genuine dale, is 
not unfriendly to ſociety ; like the beſt inſtitutions, 
it may be abuſed, and perverted to the moſt perni- 
cious purpoſes. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, | that 
a W opinion, unfavourable to propagation, 

if celibacy was to be preferred to marriage, 


| * in very early! into the Church; neither perhaps 


ſhall we be able to Juſtify every edict of the Chri- 
ſtian Emperors on this head; and it has been yet 


more unfortu nate, that this opinion daily gained - 
ground. Undoubtedly the great number of un- 
married priefts i in all the Roman catholick coun- 
tiles, which make ſo great a part of Europe, and 
the. multitude of women WhO live unmarried in 
conbents, and profeſs ] perpetual virginity, fooliſhly 
icaagining, that celibacy is a more hol) Hate than 

marriage, 
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marriage, may juſtly be accounted one of he 


cauſes of the ſearcity of people in all the countries 
under the Pope's dominion . This ſuperſtitious 
and dangerous tenet molt juſtly deſerves to be e- 
ſteemed a doctrine of thoſe devils, who are the ſe-· 


ducers and deſtroyers of mankind +, and is very 


ſuitable to the views and deſigns of a church, 


which has diſcovered ſuch an enormous ambition, 
and made ſuch havock of the human race, in or- 


der to raiſe, eſtabliſh, and preſerve an uſurped 
and tyrannical power. Beſides, as ſo great a part 
of the riches of every Popiſh country, is in the 
hands of prieſts and religious houſes, this muſt 
hurt trade, and prevent the culture of the lands, 
which cannot but have a bad effect in aun 
che numbers of the people. 


Secondly. Another cauſe of ths auncey of | 


people in modern times, is the difference of anti- 


ent and modern cuſtoms, with reſpect to ſervants 


and the maintenance of the poor. 
For many ages Europe has been over- run ts 
vaſt multitudes of beggars, and has alſo abounded 


g 


t will not deſtroy the force of this argument, that, in 


the Popiſh countries, abſtinence from marriage often proceeds 
rather from policy, and intereſted views, than devotion ; - 
for as devotion is often at bottom, ſo even when it is other- 
wiſe, it is the pernicious policy of the Popiſh charch, which 


gives an opportenity: in c $6 ee chenden. 
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wich ſuch as having no ſubſtance of their pwn, can 
only ſupport, themſelves by daily labour. As fre- 
quently, neither the firſt of theſe can be comfort- 
ably ſupported by begging, nor the ſecond by the. 
Profits of their labour; and few of either kind are 
able to provide for more than themſelves, little 
can be expected from perſons in this ſituation: 
for either they do not marry at all; or their mar- 
riages are not fruitful ; 3 or. their children die, or. 
become fickly and uſeleſs, through the poverty or 
negligence of their parents. According to Temple- 
man, there are 1,500,000 inhabitants in Scotland, 
among whom it has been computed *; that there 
are no fewer thaw 100,000 beggars or poor people, 
ſupported ſolely at the expence of others : : and if 
to theſe we add the vaſt multitude of the lower ſort, 
in different imployments, who are pinched with 
poverty; as this is the caſe almoſt every where in 
Europe, we may perceiye one plain ſource of ſcar- 
city of people. In antient times, things were on 
a different footing, For men were either able to 

| ſupport themſelves, or if they fell into poverty, 
became moſt commonly the property of rich men; 
and the maſters finding their account in the num- 
ber of their flaves, or curing. their lands, 

PUREE ein ire eee, 

Wd This is the lic ofa that e ratet, act its 
genious inquirer into political inftitutions, Mr. Fletcher of Sal. 
ton. See his works printed at  Glaſaow, 1749. p. 100. 
Probably this computation is too high, as well as . 
man's, of the whole People of Scotland. | 
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and working in all kinds — 
tem to marry, and toe good care of their chil- 
dren, — — er 1 
part of their riches. in wt rod 43445: 
W — — either thut in 
the antitnt worid none af thoſe who were free, were 
in ſtraĩtned cireumnſtances, or that all the:iflaves 
were married, or were well taken care of. Nothing 
leſs. The contrary alas! is too evident from antient 
hiſtory. But we may preſume, that as the ſubſtance 
of the world was in the hands of ſueh as were free, 
there was a ſmaller numbor in proportion fo poor, 
as net thibe able to maintain families; and that 
the numerous crouds of flaves being the property 
3 — and uſeful to them by their la- 
bour,:ichty-Wwere in general tolerably well taken 
care 2 an lenſt till they were old and uſeleſs. Fur- 
ther, asnthe marriages of their ſlaves muſt have 
been often for the advantage of the maſters; in 
ſuch caſes they would commonly be encouraged to 
marry, and their children be taken care of, 8 7 | 
trained up to labour, and not to begging. 
Tunis ſtate of ſlavery is very remote 0 
dern manners, and indeed it appears to be extremely 
wretched. [Undoubtedly | the antient ſlaves were were 
often expoſed. to great ſeverity, cruelty, and in- 
Juſtice,; Such a conſtitution would require parti- 
cular, and theſe very ſtrict laws, to prevent the 
barbarous treatment of this order of men. How. 
ever, on 4 more accurate „ e ſhall 
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perhepo: nd, chat their life ws not; fi'miſerible 
a: we miglit be apt to imagine at firſt-rfight, In 
forme ſtates,” pa at 'ftbens, equitable laws 
were enacted for their ſecurity ; ; they were treated 
th-gentleteſs and emildneſs, and allowed to ac- 
quite riches, on paying a ſmall yearly tribute to 
tbeir maſteis ; nay; if they could ſcrape” together 
ns mach as could purchaſe their liberty, their ma- 
ſtors were obliged to ſet them free. Upon the 
Whole, they: ſeem! to hare been more certain of 
ſubſiſtenee, and to have been better ſed not only 
tan tha baggars, but ever many of the day-la- 
bourers, and lower order of the farmers anch tradeſ . 
men of madern times. It would: be chieſſy where 
ſlaven were treated with equity and mildneſs, lived 
in frietidſhip with - their: maſters, were ldolæed on 
as al part of the family; and intereſtect in its) wel- 
fare; that this inſtitution could beſt ſerve to render 
nations populous: on the other hand, if cheß 
were eruelly uſed, and their ſpirits broken with ſe- 
vere hondage, they muſt A leſs: fic: oinkibe 
for labour or propagation 7 0 1 
Arrxx all, it is not eaſy, Fit be novilwgether 
ne or a man of humanity, to reconcile = 
himſelſ perfectly to the inſtitution of domeſtic na · 
very. With whatever particular advantuges it may 
be accompanied, one can ſcatee ever think of it 
Vithout ſenſible hortior and deep compaſſon. Like 
tae Hany of the barbarous and inhuman cuſtomis of 
. dit 4 9 to human na- 
ture: 


N 


dare: not nn it even produce. any -advantaget, 


which might not be gained by a better and mom 
human policy. Go forbidl that I ſhould ever 
be an advocate. for-llavery, eccleſiaſtic. civil ur 
domeſtic, on account of any accidental advanta- 
be confeſſed, that conſidering it only witk reſpect 
to the. phznomenon we are at | preſent examining, 
it ſeems probable, chat the antient condition of ſer- 
vants contributed ſomething to che greater popu- 
were-more: ſerviceable in raiſing up people, chan 
the inferior ranlæs uf men in modern times. 


War we bare obſerved on this ſubject, is 


che prodigious number of ſlaves in antient times, 


From Atbetwelts we have conjectured, that in A. 


* 


thens, where :agriculture and the mechanic arts, 


s well as navigation and the art of war rte ho- 
noured, they were thrice as many as the free citi - 


zens neglecting a 
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of whomihug ſeven ſlaves to attend kit Bur e 

nteedleſa to be more particular 3 almoſt every page 
of antient hiſtory demonſtrates the great multitude 
of ſlaves ; which gives occaſion to a melancholy re- 
flexion, chat when the world was — * 
wan nor world of free men, but af flaves. . 
Tbirdly. The rules of ſucceſſion, and the aur 

of primogeniture, by which the eldeſt ' ſon, not 
only of the moſt opulent, but even of the middling 
and inferior families, carries off the greateſt part 
of the father's eſtate, that the family may be lp. 
ported in grandeur and affluence, while the younger 
children get but a ſmall patrimony, may juſtly be 
accounted another cauſe of the ſcarcity of people 
in modern times. This was unknown in antient 
times; for both Greets and Romans divided the fa- 
ther's eſtate more equally among all the children; 
nor did the antient world in general, as far as 1 
haue: been able to learn, give ſo great a proportion 
to the eldeſt ſon. This cuſtom no doubt may be 
accompanied with great advantages, if it be con- 
fined: ta a few great families, who by their gran- 
deur and riches may be greatly ſerviceable to. their 
country. In a monarchy it ſeems to be abſolutely 
neceſſar7; nay; in every ſuch government, cha 
moſt dreadful deſpotiſm ſeems: unavoidable, where 
there is not a ſplendid nobility or gentry, But if it 
becomes ſo extenſive, as ta produce a general ino 
clinatjon to raiſe and ſupport families by ſuch an 
unequal diviſion of the father's eſtate, it will prove 
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a fource of idleneſs to the eldeſt, and pet 
| other ſors from'marrying, ſince belag born 'of the 

ſame parents, and educated in the fame manner, 
they will naturally incline to Ive Tothewhit on 3 


dom find poſfible, unleſs they keep themſelves free 
from the embaraſſinents of 'a family. At Venice 


the cuſtom is ſaid to go ſo far, that often only one 
of che ſons marries. This muſt ſurely have 3 


ference between the modern and the antient world, . 


mong the children, all of them Had greater en- 


couragement”t6” marry, . wel” more able 0 
maintain families. 2154825 nor 


I chem we join cheſe two cuſtotris dag 
| which the younger ſons are fo often diſcot 


from martyitg; and the eldeſt "kdeps manly dg. 
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difference between antient and moderp times. 
Four. Add to this,” that there is now leſs 
care taken to encourage marriage. The antienrs 
conferred certain privileges and honours on ſuch 
as were married. In Greece, © not 90 . marry F Was 
feckoned a crime; nor could marriage in kar 
eaſes be delayed * heyond a certain age; nay, 1 
was even allowed to treat batchelors With con NY 
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level with their elder brother; which they will ſel- 


bad effect in modern times, and make a fenfible cf. | 


in which the eſtate being more equally divided a 2 


1 


married ſervants; theſe two muſt cauſe a Tſenfible 


tempt. By the laws of Zycurgus, thoſe who con- 
tinued - unmarried, were held to be infamous; 


94 4A Dreszxrarien on: the + 
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Pen to pay to Doe cd. Hance; the 
treatment which Dercyllidas, a man of conſiderable 
ranlæ, met with from one of their yquth, who, in · 
ſtead of riſing, and making room for him when 
he came into a public aſſembly, told him, No 
i muſt not expect that honour from me; when 1 
et am young, which cannot be returned to me by 
*, child of yours, when I ſhall be old*,”* The 
antient cuſtoms of Rome greatly favoured marriage, 
In modern times there is a wide difference 

the laugh is often againſt matrimony. married 
privileges; and a prevailing luxury 
often males it be thought imprudent to marry 4 
the moſt. proper ſeaſon of life: men muſt firſt pur 
chaſe ſuch an eſtate, and be able to live in — a 
manner, as they cannot often afford ta do till they 
are grown old. In antient times there was a. greater 
ſim plicity of taſte, I do. not know if batchelorg 
are bes of offices at preſent. any here hut in 
Switzerland. It is perhaps only in that country, 
where marriage. is encouraged by che ſtate; it is 
only, among the Sto /, W An: in IO 
where Tm. are ſo . divided | 
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peopled-in-Earope. Minu dl 4201136 v3 245 
1 . wine'of prope; * 
the great number of ſoldiers in modern armies, a- 
mong whom there are few who marry, and by 
whoſe means ſo many women are debauched, and 
vegereal diſtempers ſpread ſo wide and ſo fatully- 
Phis is an unhappy policy on many accounts,” ad- 
apted in particular to increaſe idleneſa, and leſſen 
mme eee 
from'che-policy- of the moſt antzent ages. * be” 

 Sixthly. The extenſive trade carticd/on berween 
Emvope, and the moſt remote corners of both the 
euſtern and weſtern world, ſeems to be another 
caufw-of tha fearciry of people in-Wwope, 
Pn antient commerce, even when moſt enten 
ges vhecher carried on by the Phenicians, Car- 
dhaginians, or any other antient nation, was much 
more confined than the trade in modern times, 
fince America was diſcovered by Columbus, and Vaſco 
4+ Gam ſailed to the Eaft aut around the Cape 


of Goed' Hope. By theſs two'diſcoveries' trade has | 


indes! been - greatly exterided;'"butat the ſame 
time a great number of Europeans have been ex 
cited to deſert their native land;' and ſettle in di- 
ſtant countries, and many have been loft by long 
voyages and trafficking in unwholeſome climates. 
Such an extenſive trade may enrich ſome particular 
cities or nations; yet it mult help to drain Exrope 


in grace, eee of inha- - 


bitants, 


Nudanaas of Manis. * 9 
children, and theſe two. countries. are db beſt 
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conſtitutions. Indeed one can ſcarce- regard it but 


ents did not negle& trade, but had a greater turn 


chief employment, and they managed it well. 
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bitants, —— — ofa | 
ritory at home. Nations in this happy ſituation 
would often be more populous, by cultivating their 
lands, and trading with leſs diſtant regions, where 
the climate and air more nearly reſembled their 
on, and were more adapted to their particular | 


2 a ſecret faſcination, - that. ſo many - Europe- 
aus go in queſt of diftant ſeats in America,' while 
the lands in Europe are ſo poorly; cultivated, and 
with a proper policy might plentifully e 
much greater number of people. 
_  AnTrnT policy was of a very different kind, 
and; ſeems to have been far preferable. The anti- 


to agriculture ; they traded with nations which were 
not at a great diſtance, and whoſe climate better 
ſuited their conſtitutions; but agriculture was 8285 


_ In this. reſpect therefore the antients had 8 
the advantage; among them fewer hands were 
employed in trade; trade was more confined a- 
griculture was more encouraged, and was indeed 
their. principal occupation. 10. D "ar7179 
_ | Seventhly. A taſte for | this peaceful and. rural 
life,, which revailed ſo much in antient times, 
muſt be num d among che cauſes of the great 
populouſneſs of the antient world, and the decay 
of this taſte among the moderns "Os to e 5 
a my 13 ſcarcity, of SY 1 5 
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Ir is needleſs to inquire minutely in what man- 
ner the antients cultivated their lands; and W˖Ʒ7§9ꝗ 
were employed for this purpoſe ; this much is 
certain, that many of them inade uſe of ſlaves, 
while they + thertiſelves had the chief overſight. 
Agriculture was of old | in great honour; the ploπ 
was in the hand of the proprietor, who himſelf 
took the chief direction of the tillage of his farm. 
Thus the lands were wonderfully improved: Among 
the moderns tis quite otherwiſe. Ruſtic labour is 
in little honour z and as people of rank often de- 
ſpiſe it, the methods of culture are left to be in- 
vented and brought to perfection by the mean and 
the i ignorant, and the expences ly upon the poor 
labourer. In * e „ee, are the beſt 
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* "ks the more RE and danke times, is „ probable 7 
man cultivated his little field with the afliſtance of his o- 
family. In aſter times, thoſe who had acquired large poſ- 
ſeflions, ſometimes ſerit ſlaves to till their lands, the charge 
of whom they committed to overſeers ; at other times they ſet 
out their lands to Calii, an order of men much reſembling. 
our farmers, who paid a certain rent. Columella determines 
when it is beſt to labour ground by flaves, when to ſet it out 
to Coloni, and gives it as his opinion, that for the moſt part, 
even tho” an overſeer might be careleſs, greater profits were 

to be made by the firſt than by the laſt way of cultivating. 
| Geterim, cum mediocris adeft & ſalubritas, & terre honitas, nun- 
quam non ex agro plus ſua cuique cura ; reddidit, quam Coloni ; nun- 
quam non etiam Villici, nifi fi maxima wel negligentia ſervi, vel 
rapatitas intervenit. On which account tis probable the me- 
thod of cultivating by ſlaves was more commonly im uſe, 
nn Columella de re ruft. lib. 1. cap. 7. 
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s evident from their hiſtory. It was reckoned the 


it, and often employed much of their time in it. 
In this way they ſupported their families in a ſimple 
huſpandmen have been ſuddenly called from the 
| command of armies, and the defence of their coun- 
try; and having vanquiſhed their enemies, and 
delivered the ſtate from the danger which threatned 


with pieafore to their rural employments. 
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methods:found out; nor are the labouters able to 

purſue them. This muſt occaſion barrenneſa of 
lands, and greatly hinder the increaſe of the people. 
happieſt times of the Greek and Roman "Republics; 


moſt innocent, moſt uſeful, moſt pleaſant, and 


moſt honourable employment. The greateſt men 


took delight in it. Thoſe who commanded victori · 
ous armies, ſhone in the moſt auguſt aſſemblies, 
and had the chief direction of public affairs, did not 
only amuſe themſelves with agriculture, but ſtudied 


and frugal manner; in this way they promoted the 
intereſt of their country. Sometimes theſe antient 


plow, and the tillage of their little farms, to the 


it, been crowned with laurels, and then returned 


” te entient times, the ſacred plow ICY 
The Kings, and awful fathers of mankind : 
Aud ſome, with whom compar'd, your dale me 

f Are but the beings of a ſummer's day, 

Hlavue beld the ſcale of empire, rul'd the 8 
; of mighty war; then, with vitiorious band, 
7 Diſdeinin 


N Diſclaining Bitle delicaties; f] 
The plow, and greatly — 80 
ile vile ſtores curruption cum beſtow®. 


This ſimplicity of taſte continued long among the 
Romans, and was only deſtroyed by the ruin of their 
commonwealth, and by that univerſal corruption 
of manners, which v was both the cauſe _ . 80 
fect of it. if 117; | 


Tuts 33 from Colimelts; whole uſeful woik 
de re riſtica, ſh&ws how much a man, who lived in 


corrupted times, laments the loſs of the antient we, 


and praiſes the manners 3 . 
4 ens an n Turk 
„ ente e eig "4 98 
= rbb 
ſapientiæ eſt, tam diſtentibus egeat, quam ma- 
gilris, Adͤhne enim ſcholas rhetorum, &, ut dixi, grome- 
trarum muſicorumque, vel quod magis mirandum - eft, con- 
temptiflimorum vitiorum officinas guloſius condlendi cibos, & 
laxariofius fercula ſtrwendi, capitumque & capilloram contin- 
natores non ſoltun eſſe audivi, fed & ipſe vidi. Agricolatio- 
nis neque doctores qui ſe proſiterentur, neque diſcipulos 
cognovi.— Quo magis prodigii ſimile eft,— ut —f T 
won TE a menen quod omni cri- 
mine caret. 
1 en apa the Nute of « 
ſoldier or lawyer, to traffick and navigation, to putting out mon 
to intereſt, and attendance on great u. anil then concludes, 


* 


Supereſt, ue dn, unem genes derade & ingenuam rei fa- | 
miliaris augenda, quod ex agricolations contingit. Cujus 
preecepta fi velltemere ab indodtis, dum tamen agrorum pol- 


ſcefloribus antiquo' more adminiſtrarentur, minus Jafturz pa- 
. res riſticæ, nam« — cum igno- 


rantiæ 
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Tnxsꝝ manners and this taſte" for \agriculture 
continued among the Romans till the days of Cato 
| the cenſar, who. endeavoured ftrenuouſly to pre- 

ſerve 

— multa penſaret. Nunc & ipſi prædia 
noſtra colere dedignamur, & nnllius momenti ducimus peri- 
tiſimum quemque villicum facere.—Quz cum animadveram, 
' ſepe mecum retractans ac recogitans, quam turpi conſenſu 
deſerta exoluerit diſciplina ruris, vereor, ne Alagitioſa, & 4 
quodammodo pudenda. aut inhoneſta videatur ingenuis. Ve- 
rm cum plurimis monumentis ſcriptorum-admonear apud an- 
| | tiquos noſtros fuiſſe gloria curam ruſticationis (ex qua . Quin- 
tius Cineinnatus obſeſſi conſulis & exercitys liberatar, ab ara- 
tro vocatus ad dictaturam venerit, ac rurſhs faſcibus depo- 
"Gitls, quos feſtinatius victor reddiderat, quam ſumpſerat Impe- 
rator, ad eoſdem juvencos, & quatuor jugerum avitum hæ- 
rediolum redierit. Itemque C. Fabricius & Curius Denta- 
tus, alter Pyrrho finibus Italia pulſo, damitis alter Sabinis, 
accepta quæ viritim dividebantur captivi agri, ſeptem jugera, 

95 minus induſtrie coluerit,' quam fortiter armis quæſierat. 

Et ne ſingulos intempeſtive nunc perſequar, cum tot alios Ro- 

1 mani , geperis intuear memorabiles duces, hoe ſemper duplici 
ſtudio florniſſe, vel defendendi, vel colendi patrios, quæſi- 
toſve f fines), intelligo luxutiz, & deliciis noftris priſtinum mo- 

rem, virilemque vitam diſplicuiſſe. Omnes enim (ſicut M. 

Varto j jam temporibus avorum conqueſtus eſt) patres familia 

falce, & & axatrq relictis, intra murum correpſimus, & in eircis 

potius ac theatris, quam in ſegetibus & vinetis manus move- 
mus: _ attonifique, mjramur .. geſtus effeminatorum, quod 

5 natura ſexum viris s denegatum, muliebri motu mentiantur, 

| decipiantque oculos ſpektantium. Mox deinde ut apti 
venjamus ad ganegg, 4 i0tidianam cruditatem Laconicis 
| excoquimus, | & exucto, ſudore ſitim qusrimus, nocteſque 

Ubidinibus, & ebrietatibus, dies ludo vel! ſomno con 

ſurtimus, - ac noſmetipſos ducimus fortunatos, quod nee 

22105 
| ene folem videmps. nec oeeigentem: ; itaque iſtam vi- 
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ſerve the remains of che old ſimplicity and fruga. 


_ * to ſtop * ns nnen of his age. 
Fe * n 822 8 3 


tam ſocordem perfequitur oY Nam fie javenum 
' corpora” fluxa & feſoluta funt, ut nihil mors miutatura 
videatur. At mehercule vera illa Romuli proles aſſiduis ve- 
natibus, nec minus agreſtibus operibus exercitata, firmifſimis 
prævaluit porporibus, ac militiam belli, cum res poſtulavit, 
facile ſuſtinuit, durata pacis laboribys, ſemperque ruſticam 
plebem preæpoſuit urbanæ.Nundinarum etiam conven- 
tus maniſeſtum eſt propterea uſurpatos, ut nonis tantum- 
modo diebus urbanæ res agerentur, :reliquis adminiftrarentur 
 raſtics :. illis enim temporibus, ut ante jam diximus, proceres 
Civitatis in agris morabantur, & cum conſilium publicum defi- 
derabatur, à villis arceſſebantur in ſenatum. Ex quo qui eos 
evocabant, viatores nqminati ſant : iſque mos dum ſervatus 
eſt perſeverantiſmo colgndorum agrorum ſtudio, veteres illi 
Sahini, Quirites, attavique Romani, quanquam inter ferrum, 
& ignes hoſticiſque incurſionibus vaſtatæ fruges, largius ta- 
men condidere, quam nos, quibus diuturna permittente pa- 
de prolatare Iicuit rem ruſticam. Itaque in hoc Latio & Sa- 
turnia terra, ubi Dii cultus agrorum progeniem ſuam docu- 
erunt, ibi une, ad haſtam locamus, ut nobis ex tranſmarinis 
provinciis ; advehatur frumentum, ne fame laboremus :' & vin- 
demias condimus ex inſulis Cycladibus, ac regionibus Bæti 
Cis, Galliciſque; Nee mirum cam fit publice concepta, & con- 
firmata j jam vulgaris exiſtimatio, rem ruſticam ſordidum opus, 
& id eſſe negotium, quod nullius egeat magiſterio /praeptoris. 
And then be proceed; f. Gn w0bat d variety Ar 4 
neceſſary to make one eich feilkd in agriculture. 
+ Colum, de re ruſtic. ht 
Ti. paſage ** Colamella apt nag f the 
Fe of the Romans both in more.carly and later times. 
To the e ſame purjoſe are the two follexwing paſage r: 
Nam is demum cultiſſimum rus habebit, ut ait Tremellivs, 
qui & colere ſciet, "_ & vale: neque 2 
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was his conſtant buſineſs, when not en- 
= either in pleading. cauſes, or in the public 
ſervice: and tho he vas ſo great a man in the Ro- 
man ſtate, he found time to compoſe a treatiſe on 


this ſubject, os pre 1 which has _ Rn 


to our times | 

Tun Greeks were boch pellbed and Eheripted 

in more early times than the Romans ; and not- 
2 " ih andi 


elle, © exiquam eben fn bern eee ehen 
: '-1 Columell, de re rf. Ab. J. cap." 1. 
der dubinm quin minus reddat laxos ge non redte cultus, 
quam anguſtus extmue. Ideoque poſt reges 'exiittos, Lieini⸗ 
ana Ula ſeptena jugera, quæ plebis trĩibunus viritim diviferat; 
majores quaiſtus antiquis retulere, quam nunt nobis præbent : 
ampliſſima vervacta. Tanta'quidem' Curius Dentatus, dem 
panlo unte rotulimus, 'proſpero ductu parts victoria ob ei. 
miam virtutem deferente populo premii numine quinquagin- 
ta ſoli jugera, ſupra conſularern, triumphalemque fortunam 
putavit eſſe. Repudiatoqque public miabere, populari ac 
plebtiz: menſura contentus fuit.— More Præpotentium qui 
poſlident-fines gentium, · quos ne circamire 'equis quidem va- 
lent, ſed proculcandes: amp & vaſtatidos, ac populandos 
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ſeris derelinquunt. 'Colxmell. re fil. Ib. 1. cap. 3. 
iS, e bel ma, ed begining, * have the ok 
lowing paſſage: 


| Majores noliri — virum n extant, 10 ede 
| bant, bonum agricolam, bonumque colonum. Ampliſime 
| laudari exiſtimabatur, qui ita laudabatur. Mercatorem ane 

{ tem ſtrennum ſtudioſumque rei quzrendz exiſtimo, verum 
| | (ut fupra dixi) periculoſum & calamitoſum. At ex agricolis 
1 & viri fortiſimi & milites ſtrenwiſſimi gignuntur, maximequs 
pius quæſtus, ſtabiliſimuſeſue conſequitur, minimeque invidi- 
oſus: — ON If Ja n & ſtudio oc: 
onpati ſunt. 


en 
* 
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withſtanding the: agriculrare 

How much: it was W at prom in the 
days of dee appears from Xevophoy's book of 
Occonomics *, where in the perſon of 1/chomachus, 
whom he WA noe in converſation with Socrates, 
he ſets before us the manner in which many of the 
Athenians lived, and how ſtudious rat were of 
agriculture. ' - 
Non was. lee in mach en een 
the Greeks and Romans alone: it was ſo too among 

other wiſe and mighty nations. Aenopbon relates 
in the ſame book what paſſed between the younger 
Cyrus and Lyſander, and how much Cyrus valued 
himſelf on his knowledge and his practice in agri- 
culture. I myſelf (ſays Cyrus to Zyſander) deſign- 


ed and meaſured out the whole garden, (meaning a 
fine 


garden at Sardis; ) many of the plants I planted 
willy own hands ; and when Iam 1 1 


never 


© Tic 42 olnirac nporponripa, * quent; 75 e 1 
Texvoic redete, 1 pix tv Nuferira: £402 My. — 
hnasdy doxes eras e wc tel Opec Er9porrec i xTRud T1 rr 
ndiov en th 1 immpiracy nd iu rid Tavrnc eupnxey i 
Op peTipar eic Thy Bier. Kenophon. oeconom. 

Kana d XeEKeireG ame dc t ion Thy yeopylav TOY d 
T6 xrov porripe 8 Tpopiy Grat. £1 pts d pine THE Yewp- 
7 *, porres % af A Tv AH do 9A dray- 
xacn n yi when amooCemurrar » d. ANN. 4 rix val ** 


d 71% Kare yiv % xara Sharan. 
(2.5 : 7 5 Ibidem. 


Me uydyr arixiodai. Theſe things I mention to 
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never dine, till I have firſt made myſelf ſweat at ſome 
warlike or rural exerciſe. Tab ra di, à KprriCvxe, yd 
qiunyoò ary £01 0 Ewxparhc, 071 Tis yetwpyiag sud or dyv 


you, O Critobulus, ſaid Soerates, becauſe the moſt 
fortunate and moſt happy af men cannot binder them- 
ſelves from * * a 3 1 1 
buſineſs *. 

Eighthly. WE may Sitter ** "Y fenrtien of 
people in modern times, from the extent of many 


of the modern, compare with * of the antient 
ſtates. 5 


Bkrokx the Jays: of Alexander the . bay 
even in ſucceeding times, till the Roman empire 


Was eſtabliſhed, the weſtern parts of the world con- 


ſiſted of ſmall and independent governments. Ceſar 
deſcribes many ſuch in Gaul. taly, Greece, the Leſſer 
Ah a, and the African coaſts, conſiſted of, and al- 
moſt all the iſlands in the Mediterranean and Ægean 


ſeas were, independent ſtates of this kind, contain 


ing commonly one city, and around it a ſmall ter- 
ritory, that was well improved: for lands which 
ly near conſiderable cities, may generally be ob- 
ferved to be e richly cultivated, The extent of moſt 


P Taore Toi ror, 0 due 270 7 rd yra 9 dale 3 


irate | £51 Py abr, Para, & 9 creo 4. ; 


"Ourypt. got Toy dh, Gray Tip N An rarer 

denvieas wpir idpaoeu # 1 CE To puny Ti 1 Toy. reo pur 

tyor pixerar, 1 dei ty 75 1 71 p %νiñe roc. 
EKXenophon. oeconomic. 
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of the governments of Europe n moch langer in 


modern times. This continent was antiently di- 
vided into inany hundreds; perhaps ſome thou- 
ſands; of independent governments: there are 
a ſmall ſpot near the metropolis, or any conſider. 
able city, is finely cultivated, while places at 4 
diſtance ly neglected. From hence it evidently 
appears; that ſtates of ' ſmall extent muſt in a pe: 
culiar manner be / favourable to populouſneſs : for 


the territory of ſuch ſtates, extending but a ſmall 
way round * cannot e 
tivated to the full. * 
Mx. Retcher *; while be bee his cſi of 
inquiring into al kinds of political inſtitutions ; 
among thoſe other ſpeculations, with which he a- 
muſed- himſelf, propoſed a ſcheme, according 
to which Britain might have been divided inte 
ten or twelve independent ſtates of this kind. 
Such a diſpoſition of things might have its advan- 
tages; and in particular, as we have ſaid; would 
produce great numbers of people: However, the 
frequent wars, conteſts and, diviſions among the 
ſtates of Greece, '[taly, Gaul and Spain,” which made 
chem at length a prey to the Romans ; the ſtruggles 
for power and dominion; -with which Brita was 
moleſted. .during che Saren beprarchy ; the many 
bloody battles between the Ezglyb and: 'Scors, be- 
fore the. union of * nn which 
7; in ese 0 0 FO) Win not 


\ 
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not only deſtroyed great umbers of the / people; but 
likewiſe produced an hatred” between the na- 


tions, may convince every impartial obſerver; that 
it would be not a little raſh-- to: indanger the 


— peace and tranquillity ve at preſent enjoy; 


for any adyantages which: might reſult from ſuch 


an imaginary conſtitution. I would not therefore, 
chat wat is ſaid above; were conſtructed, as if by 
it I intended to hint, it- were better Britain-ſhould 
be crumbled. down into ſo many ſmall ſtates. 1 
mean nothing leſs, and think: it would be tlie 


greateſt degree of madneſs to exchange the preſent 
happy conſtitution of this country, for the moſt 


perfect ideal one, which imagination could deli- 
neate. All J pretend is, that ſuch fmall ſtates 


have a tandency to produce great numbers of 
people and that the populouſneſs of aritientrimes, 
before, the huge monatchies aroſe, was 'Owing in 
ſome degree: to che heed = the antient 157 0 


5 vernments. VI 0 11050 Thy 43 


Minh. Turs P aut Wann ſource of The 
deſtruction of Europe, cloſely connected willi the 
cauſe juſt now giveni of the phænomenon into 
which we are inquiring; for the ſcarcity of people 
in later times ſeems to be not a litcle ing to the 
ruin: of the antient governments by the Roman ern. 
Pire, and the havocł the Nomans made among tlie 
ſmaller ſtates: and cities, before they could Fully 
eſtabliſh their ſovereign power; 7, 20, SEQUIN e ZUR 

5 we _y W. nes _ ! in- 
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creaſe of mankind-in the more early ages, it is not 
improbable that the moſt antient inliabitants of 
the world peopling che earth by degrees, : ſeized 
on thoſe tracts firſt which were moſt fertile and 
moſt inviting: it was thus they formed ſmall ſo- 
eieties, and built cities, according to their diffe, 
rent views and fancies. Theſe cities grew by de- 
grees, mank ind multiplied, and the earth might 

have been well ſtored With inhabitants * ſooner 


be formed, and cheſe -ities bail at fcſt, where 
mankind had their firſt abodes. 1 
Now, according to the 5 * * _ 
tions, mankind made their firſt. in the 
Eaſt ; and according to ſacred hiſtory, a ſingle 
pair as formed by the creating hand of Goo, 
and plaged in Eden. toi he the parents of the hu · 
man race. Thus the whole eauntry around the 
primeval ſeat of. Man would be firſt. peopled. Af. 
ter the dehuge, the poſterity.of Nogh growing daily 
more and more numerous, would by degrees remove 
_ themſelves from their original abode, which appears 
alſo to have been in the Eaſt; then they would 
ſpread themſelves over dhe veſt of the adjacent 
countries 3-and:pethaps-i it would: be long ere they 
would chuſe to deſert the fertile plaina of Ha, 
and go in. quaſt of unknown, uncultivated, and 
perhaps barren habitationa- But their growing 
aumbers would at laſt reduce. them to this neteſ- 
* en e walk then. tranſport them- 
ſelves 


EP tri 
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exactly agreeable to the accounts of kiltortans, 


Hrian, Babylonian, Median and Perfian empires had 
but alſo Ala, was (beſt: pope! before the eſta · 


io de Kal. W 


— 'an-2h6 


felves into Europe, others 8 towards Africa, ani 
lay a foundation for the Weſt. So that 
Europe and Africa, according to this account. 
muſt only have been peopled ſome time aſter the 
peopling of the Eaſt. Hence whatever progreſ- 


_ fond in government, and whatever changes in the 


ſituation of human affairs, are, from the nature of 


man; and the gradual courſe of chings, "moſt like- 
ly to have happened, and to have fucceeded- each 


other gradually, muſt from this account: be ſap- 


poſed to have happened firſt in the Eaſt. Thus 
mankind would here firſt form theinſelves into 
thoſe ſmall ſocieties or ſtates I ſpoke of. And 


even before Europe, and the weſtern parts were 


fully peopled, while: they wre as yet only divi- 
ding thernſelves into ſtutes of the ſame kind; ſome 
ambitibus and turbulent nation of Ala might have 
already raiſed its views, aimed at geheral empire, 


and perhaps accompliſhed its deſigns: lerlis 18 


who everywhere talk of great empires that were 
eſtabliſned in the Eaſt in the moſt early times. 
And from hence it is-ptobable, that the great A{-- 


ſwallowed up, and been formed on the ruins of 
the ſmall ſtates of Ana; and that not only Europe, 


bliſhment af great monarchies. gt Aria 20 $0197 
Bur: at this time, hen inceardle domineered 
8 read any of ſmall ſtates in Ex- 


e; 


na 
— 
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rope; for theſe ſtates had had bot juſt time ts fee 
chemſelves, and none had ariſen to aſpire at uni- 
verſal domihion. However im a few years the fate 
of this part became the ſame with that of the 


eaſtern part of he world. Nome aroſe, and by 
e eee eee ee 
tained the empire of the Weſt. r I 29) 


_'From''this: account of del beoplia or 
45 world, and its formation into ſmall ſtates it 


appears probable,” that there was a point of tithe, 


when at leaſt Europe was better peopled than it has 
ever been ſince, or ſhall ever be hereafter; unleſs 
ſome mighty revolution produces unforeſeen chan- 


ges: to wit, when it was 'moſt repleniſhed with 
fmall ſtates, and theſe ſtates had had ſufficient time 
to improve their lands: for hiſtory aſſures us, 


that the greateſt part of I once IF: 
conſiſt: of ſuch ſmall ſtares ®; 


Ir cannot indeed be dens with preciſion 
in what age this _ of has "07 wig be 3 


* 'T > 


TH 3113+ TO Sen Dürd 471315 5 much 
neee eee Which 
e ee between them, would perhaps be nei- 
ther ſo frequent, nor_ſo.dangerous ip the mol} early times, 
and of courſe could not prevent t the increaſe of mankind lo x 
much 46, at fp fight; may be ſuppoſed ; for while great | 
tracts of the earth remained © unoccupied, and it was eaſy to 
find convenient habitations without fighting, as moſt men na» 


turally love caſe, and would rather purchaſe what they want 
_ without than with danger, *tis probable. that wars would be 
more deſtraftive ſometime after the world was well reple- 


niſhed with inhabitants, and there was leſe empty room for 
new-comers, 


- — as — — 


empire by Alexander the Great : during ſome part 
of this period, it ſeems probable, that many of 
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ſuch matters. there, muſt. be a latitude 4,7 one coun+ 
try flouriſhes, while another decays, and countries 
by turns either increaſe. or are diminiſhed. This 
much ſeems certain, that we ought not to plate 
ſuch a, point of time in the moſt early, ages, 


a before the ſiege of Troy, but rather in an af- 


when cities and ſtates had got time to cul- 


res 


tivate ir lands — their: De rerri- 


tory . 

Now, by nn eee daf. ; 
{.d from the ſiege of Trey to the building of Rome, 
about 430 years, and near as many from the 
building of Rome to the overthrow... of the Perfian 


the countries of Europe and Aua were better 
peopled than afterwards,” and, in grneral, were iris 
creaſing in people. Haw long this might have 
continued, ſuppoſing no univerſal monarchy! to 
have been eſtabliſned, cannot be determined: it 
ſeems evident, that, after the building of the am- 
bitious and turbulent city of Rome, a ſtop was put 
to the increaſe of many of the ſtates of Italy, by 
the continual wars and deſtruction. cauſed by that 

1 and A republic *; *, * 9 thak from” | 
Das dont eint e 91; 30 the 


SID 


© 
LA mt 12 9 4d | 


.* Tho! the former. wars > of the ſmaller independens. fates; 
of Greece, and other antient nations, could not but prevent 
ſuch a ſpeedy increaſe of mankind, as would otheriviſe haye. 


happened in \ conſequence, of "antient manners ; _ * wars 
7 | 1 „ 


p 3 
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Alexander, many countries in Zurope, Ala and A. 
— began to decay by the continual inroads of 
the Ramam, who plundered their provinces, raved 
their cities; and put to death ſo many thouſands, 
nay millions of people: nor could ever \theſs na- 
tions recover their antient vigour, their ſpirits be- 
ing broken, and their moſt generous efforts pre- 
vented, or defeated by Roman oppreſſion. Thus 
inſtead of growing more populous, the world 
declined under the Roman yoke, till by the in- 
roads and conqueſts of the Gotbs,- and other barba 
rous and uncivilized nations, ignorant of induſtry 
and agriculture; it was ſtill more miſerably dif- 
treſſed . And, by an almoſt total ruin of antient 
manners and cuſtoms, and the introduction of o- 
chers, not fo well calculated for the increaſe and 


of theſe irons: the — parts of the world, 
which had been well cultivated in antient times, 2 
7 reduced, and have 1 never been able to 

regain their antient ſtrength and ſplendor: _ | 
I Ir will, not be neceſſary to illuſtrate at ade 
length: the oppreſſion by the-Romans, and the dread- 
ful havock they made in every country which they 
invaded.” | Thus is evident from the whole of. their 
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were but ag” and the effect of them jnconkderable, 
in n of che more dreadful devaſtation by the Re. 
mant. 
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hiſtory. - We-neetl only! prodybe tmorulxaniples) 
and take notice: of-the| ruin they brought on the = 
Sammies and their allies within Tany, and of the 

mater in which they abuſed the Epirota for their 
joining with Perſeus king of Macedon. - Theſe are 
dreadful ſcenes. of their hiſtory ; —— 
caſes they exerciſed their power with great ſeverity: 
Dunixo the war with the Sammites, they not | 
only killed very great armies inthe field, but 
even Out: the inhabitants of whole Cities to the 

ſvord. Thus they, treated A Minne 
Facies and | Luceria, deſwoying, is Livy: cxpreſith 

it, the whole nation of the Auſones d, tho? they 
were only ſuſpected to favour. the: Samnites. They 
almoſt extirpated the nation of the gui, overs 
run and laid waſte their whole country, and took 
forty one of their cities, moſt of which they razed 

and burnt f. After this, two conſular armies ra- 

n ns an, ono whe whole: coun+ 
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"ra; -evlemque conſilio capta. Sed, quia ab entibus ducibus 
impetus eſt fuctus, nu/lur modus cxdibus fut; defetaque Au- 

_ ſonum gens, vix certo defectionis crimins, perindle ac fl in- 
ternecivo bello ee. a Samnites ad interne 
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od oppida intra dies qui * omnia 3 
do ceperunt; quorum pleraque diruta atque 0 nomen 
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iry of Kamas, waſting it for ſiwe months. Da; 
ring this time one of - the conſuls — 
nene the other ey fix times, 


„ —— 
| Romuleaz in which they killed ago, and took 600 
priſoners; Ferentivem, in which! they killed ooo; 
and, during the courſe ef this wer they made 
themſelves maſters. of Milionie, killing gaoo, and 
taking 4200 Priſoners ; Atem, kilbog almoſt 
2800, ad- making 4270 prifoners'y, Bua 
much of the, lame. ſtrength z; — 1 
4380; were Filled. — rp n 
ſelves. \Priſeners., This) ei . 
plundered and hurnt in one. . fer doe BKes 
wiſe Fans. Palumbinum;. pry gil » 
which three Sies 10,096 were killed, or Wade 
. des Alo. Sepinion. where! they: Med 
their Var wi, e, Sees which laſted: abi. 
half -a cenviny, the Rem Generals: triumphed 
twenty, four times. and ſo y entirely ſobded ite 
ountry of Saunium, and.-deſtroyed. barem ruins 
of inn cities, - hat, according n Foo adm. 
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boandvof Ih, 'weneed only reflect om iheir cruet 

orcher to h ili, to plunder andideftroy 
ches dite of. Epirus di in obediente i to whichhe 
ſizattwharever was moſt: valuable, and reſerving 


mack -pg0Jooo perſona i ſlaves, and” diſmantled 
__ ſengylritics®;: Thus the exorbitant\powervand 
overgrown empire ef che Rm, ag well agithe 


grown governments deſtroyed ſimplicity of taſte and 
minticts;andintroduced a degree of luxury unknown 
do more antient a 


badete wust fare bf r attic wei 
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Arun. emmpie of Whar they dic“ without! the 


ivfobake; phblic! treuſury at Nom, - gave all- chat 


mans empleyod to raiſe both to ſo p an 
height, 2 ebhtributed greatly to the ruin of the 


word Indeed tis muſt abrays be che a 
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qquenee ef extenſtwe governments. ae ern 
en We may viev/ 1 in Ader Ice de 


mighty" change wrought on the world by the con! 


queſts ef Hncunder ibo Great, and his: fiiccefiors, 
and after wards by the Nyman empire; as ſuch over- 


ges, while helpedo gradually and 
inſehſiblyite dimimiſu de Humber of muankind. 


nile governments: were mall echefbrel ſo m! 


mo utts merely ornamentab, had" been invented; 
manländ, we ſnalk find frem the acebunts of 


. lived in a . and frugal man- 
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Liv. lib. 45. . 34. & Plutarch. in n Paul. ail, © 
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ger, | andower employed chiefly — cr 
and the nteeſſary arts of lifegi 
a great meaſures. and even when; che — 
paaticular.penſprs happened to be unequal, ſimpli- 
city in general ptevailed both among high and 
| low. Thare vas little grandeur, ſumptuguſnęſs, 
or -aperoſe-morkmanſhip in cheir equipages, cloaths, 
or tablet, in reſpect of that which, as introduced 
under the great- monarchies. ee and 
ſuople mauer of living continued lon = 
not/baniſhed. at. once, but — 2 
luxury. and a dale; taſte; provailed. 5 ——— 
period af o800 ears, from, he Hege of J to | 
the conqueſts. of  Mexander., the Great, even af- 
tet tho fingr;arts of paintings) ſculpture and archi- 
tecture had attained che grentelt; perfection, — 
of che antient. unplicity and ſobtiety remained in 
_ other: reſpeſts," and was chiefly daſtrayed by that 
carruption of ↄtaſte which -was introduced by the 
groater-mongrebies. Till tbey-aroſe, the changes 
of manner were much flower ; but ſo ſoon 28 ſuch 
mighty empites were raiſed, . falſe .. refinements, 
and-extrevagant fumptyouſneſs;ſuddenly over-run 
the world; and beginning at courts and een, 
made rich by oppreſſion, they. ſpread. by degrees 
to places; more diſtant, dil, at length the infection 
re e ia gets for all kinds of erpen- 
five ornaments in ,.contipnally,- and. tl 
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aud neceffy occupations. In conſtquence of this, 
great tracts of land being left -uncultivared: every 
here; food; and all che necrſſuries of life, became 
ſearce and dear. This again prevented marriage, 
— would not chaoſe to ſubſe theinſelves 
1cumibrance of a family, but would rather 
| ping into debauchery and irregular amours. Be- 
des, the greater monarchies raiſing High raxes, and 
oppreſſing the more diſtant parts undet their ju- 
riſdiction, multitudes would leave theſe diſtunt 
provitices, and - take up their reſidence near the 
center of the governtnent: their not being married, 
would make this more Eafy : 'the magnificence and 
ſplendor, ſhows and diverſions, exteſſes and de- 
bBaucheries of the courts of Princes, would allure 
vaſt numbers. By all theſe methods, the world 
dailyldeclined in temperatice, frugality and vir- 
tue, and of courſe the people were cuntinually di- 
mimimed: tho after a manner ſo flow'as was hardly 
| tothe perceives. Nor indeed has the world ever 
rebovered the antient taſte of frugalidy and ſimpli- 
= Put is ei either barbarous, and in a great mea- 
ture deſtitute of arts and 1 or 0 N 
" luxuty and falſe refinements. 2 v9. att 
Tas natural rogreſfion from gute to re- 
ment, and from that to luxury; would take 
Phkes in ſmull Rates, as well 8s im entenſde mo- 
narchies; but in the latter, che ſuceaſſive changeg 
weile fellow cathy oller 1 
A. time 
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fine char Juxury en 0 a greater 
height than in the former. -Thas in dhe falle refing- 
Hy 3 of ſuch over. y 
ramen $1900 zen a7#-Ou . 1110 
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conded in hiſtory: capcerning the ſmallock/ of 6: 
ſtates amorig the Namn, even in the later: times 
af their commonwealth. :' When' Rowe was built*, 
a Roman family was: decentiy maintained upon, | 
two jugers, or 11 \Engliſh acres.” Plutarch + re- 
lates, that when Appius Clauſus lefe che Sehines, and 
retired to Rome, eee onto 
| rwoplybre of graund, —— five pays 
himſelf. If the plabrum was equal to the jugerium, 
as ſome think $, each family had 11 Enghfs acres, 
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only 10, 000 feet ſquare; it was not the half; far a 
Jugerum contained 28, 800 feet ſquare : iſ. ac 
an—_ to others, it was only 1444 fees ſquare, it 
wn much leſs. In the year of Name 29a, Lucius 
KAundis Cinciandtus the diQtator: had only four j«- 


: 3 acres}. "The: famous a Rays 
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and Appius about fiſteen: hut if the ' plethrum: was = 
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due year of Rome 463, ſaid, het was, an Tree 
citizen, who was not contented with ſeven jugera +. 


| 1 Jhid. 2 book. 6. . 31. 801 FO 


vas: LiDxo323nTATION: . 


unn in che aims of che firſt Cartbaginian FRO had 
only even jugers, or 43. acres 7. It. ic gecorded, 
that: Maniut Curius Dentatus, who was conſul. ahout 


This hal been thequantity:allorted: ta the Nlabes, 
after the kings had bern expelled: and if: their 


Sons and: dictato lang aſtepwnsds had n 
greater quamity i doubtleſs this was:ceckoned a de- 
cent allowance However; as the dove of riches crapt 


in; _ n many without doubt 
——— under the tribune 
tat none ſhovld poſſe:abover:gom zingera, or 2. 
bout 31 Eagiili ueres d. Now, hen the. Rowan 
conſuls and dictators had only ſo ſmallia piece of 
ground which the laboured with abe help of their 
flaves, aud oſten wirlhytheir: m hands: this ſhems 


in what frugal and Gample manner cheymuſt 


have lived 3 ho. few arts there muſtꝰ have:ibecn 


merely ornamental q nd hôm enſy. iti muſt-have 


been to ſuppotr a _—_ 5 a. mme 
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guatuor jugera aranti, non ſolum 4 gnitgs patris, fanike conflitit, 
fed etiam diftatura delata eff: This circutnſtance i likewiſe ob» 
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conful's family,” we may-reckn+rhe- huſband and 


"ay o er nee. eee 0 


Jagera or 4 Rg acts, to to maintain them, 
might oonfif of feyen perſbng- Gr. ore, and had 
leſs than an acre; -oftert-pethitþs not more than 
half an acre für each in the fam. But, according 
to Fempleman's Calbulations, the eight millions of 
inhabitants of BN have "very near thirty two 
millions of acres to fi or four -acres 
per head. The Nn territory therefore: muff 
haye been foi times as populous as England':- nor 
can · any ſtate be ſald to be populous, Where chere are 
great trad&ofi Kinduncultivated, and where great 
| e eee 
Wit N ,throughthe luxury of the times, 
ae n es of fo many ornaments, that it is 


offi "they. cart che n 


ned of life mere 


among 


eee «fall | 


e ef Eich rm dd J Kind with En: 
ace: (hence Their territory itt general was more 
Jus than ae ir report to the ſinaller 
Seer ground, was allotted forth fap 
Pont of bee ef 'perfons. oli nin. 
Nor only arhotig the vans, but als” among 
e Antlents in general, theft Wis i great finipft- 
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purchaſe 
the Romans, tho ne⸗ 
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wen in times of luxury; and greanplency of n 
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ies Ai DrovnBrAT ION can this 
woſc . . . 


of mankind. at. preſents, J nor did.qhis, ai, fm 
ſeaxciry of money, but from the abundaner of pra: 
viſions,. and. from che c cuſtoms. of the. times, which 


made ornam wee ere. * nga. eh 
„Virnour de ſcending into a TO. an Arr. 


eular diſcufon of the ſubje e only take 
notice, at preſent of 4 — palloges, of of... —_— 


which ſhew,. that in antient tim there 555 a great 
diſproportion between the prices of neceſffrries and 
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thoſe of things, ornamental ; that while the latter 
were. very big, the Former were very law gan en 


ney, food and the common . necefſaries.. af . 


$/* £344 4%. 64d 4.4. bs _. - 
waht bays been purchaſed at 4.7 5 i 


Is the more early times, during. .the - 


wr 44434 & - 44's 


Batylonian, er/ian 


22 Mes a Bean empires, thats | 
Vas great pomꝑ in many o f the. countries in Aa, 

were 2 e than nin 
e The co courts. of the 4 


rx ſplendid. .Safrnſs, delicacy, and luzury reigned | 
in their capital cities. . Thus the Perfian Emperors. - 


ved in mighty, gran deut, and, had | grear treaſu; 
| gold and 1 35 8 an nions. 


8720 at, 
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27 0 erte; = 
| * I ds of Fake ou V hich” 
appeared among the gay ernors, and n. PAY of the 
HET of th e Perfian « em Ne the great ſums ex- 

pended 


we 
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dt Wein numerous fleets and armies, and 
remitted to bribe and to divide the Grecian ſtates 3 


eſpecially the vaſt riches, wich fell into the hands 
of Alexander the Great, when he overtlirew the Per- 


Fax empire; e e wap ee __ | 
ney abounded in tlie Eaſt. 
Dunne this period, the rere, PE a 
ſeveral other nations of Europe did not wart a 
good deal of money, the indeed it ſeemis to have 
been ſcarter than in Aa. Authors male early 
mention of very great ſums; and while the moſt 
neceſſary proviſions were very cheap, ſuch N 
as ere only ornamental gave à good price. 
Tux taking of Trey by the Greets was a vers 
antient event! even according to Sit | Tado 
Newton's chronology; which places it almoſt 300 
years lower than the common account; it was more 


than god years befure the reign of ' Cyrus 4 Jet in 


4 12 


this äntient age, as we may ſee from Homer, both 


ſilver and gold abounded, and many fine arts aud 
manufactures had been introduced into Greꝛre and 
tte neighbouring countries ; and it is reaſonable 
to preſuine;: they would be on the growing hand; 
till the days of Alexander the: Great. - Bur through 
all this period, and long aftetwards, a great deal of 
the antient ſimplieity remained, and the common 
neceffaries :ofolife m_ — been 2 mw 

5 chaſed. * 11 
Solon, ts Athenian dis. was Ads at 
Athens more than 250 years | before the reign of 
| .  AMexantler 1 


num 4 | BidennbAtrvr nals 


Aeuander: yet there were many rich 2 
Atbent in his time, 100 m great ſunis of money 
were 0wing by the ſort. When he was called 
to ſertle the ſtate, and had actually diſcharged: the 
dehts, he himſelf Joftiby it, accortling to ſome 
five talents, or 9687. 16 f. Sterling: accordirig to 
6thers,. 15 talents, or 2906 J. 56. % I cannot 
ſinct he was among the richeſt citizens. Plutarch 
D ͤ .thar his family-was 
poor, arid:that his eſtate had been much leſſened 
by his fither. Tit at leaſt probable there were many 
richer: citizeny;: and that many loſt more than S 
lon at this time. Plxturcb takes notice that While 
Lan was deviſing ſchemes for i diſcharging the 
Abts ofithe Abena, fome: of his intimate friends 
koęwing that he did not intend to make any alte · 
ration in the divifion of lands, borrowed great fums 
of money from rich men, with Which they pur · 
chaftd ſame. large farins : it ſeems, notwithſtand- 
Ing the debis already contracted, there was ſtill much 
money to be lent ! No, ſuch conſiderable debta 
„ e 1090 eee 
, the eee eee e en low. > 
. AdcorninG t6:Pluterch, the price of a ſheep in 

eee or ſeven; pence thiree 

farthiogs Sterling, - and the price of an ot five 

drachme, or r three n two Lact "02008! 2 
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—— that the paoter citizens tile ke 
kinds of chte rich, and paid ther one fixth patt ef 
cheiproduice:: [This would de reckoned in-matiy 
"caſes a cheap rent among us, and r 
à poor man igt live by cultivating lands. 
ont at ſhat — i - RIOR 
medimmnics*; which contained nearly an Englifh. bu- 
ſhel and an half; ſo the EH quarter A 
— Uro@ſhillings and ſeven pence fr. 
Wurn a woman went out of tomn, ſhe was te- 
_ ftrifted/inther-proviſions to the expence. trek 
lus, or one penny. c farthings Steruing. 
Soros was obliged to reſtrain, by ane : 
laws, many abuſes and pieces of extravagance 
chat had crept into the ſtate: it was not therefore 
. cee eee 
of proviſions,” 101 in 13031071 
Tun age of Solty wis devious in many re- 
ſpects. He was contempotaty with Craſus king of 
Lydia, a country at no great diſtance from Greece, 
whoſe court at Sardis — ſplendid, 
4 even becdme a proverb, and 
| Jing "his e congweſts In 1% 
| 23 * . DK „ | 
| r Doug pic , 
7 WP e Go de IM dee, Bergin at which 
den dss Seb gc wont Bene Cb bert 12 pence Sterling, 
and the ball not more than half a crown; which ſhewe the 
1 and bow eaſſly * lowor WES 
could maintain families. 
VV. B. In all the following computations, bb e | 


Parts, > 4 of the Linlithgoqo barley meaſure.” 
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| - M6507; im which there were many Gert cities, 
 Rudied to preſerve the friendſhip of the Greets in 
Eurmpe, ſent rich preſents to their temple at Da 
bor, and was much intereſted in the affairs of 
Greece. Now when riches abounded ſo much, and 
there were ſo many great and ſplendid Great cities 
in Alu, can wah r e "_ AA inſelf* Was 
$102 rn N if: U. 
hy the Archonſhip of Solow, to the henks: of 
Marathon, there were about 100 years; from the 
battle of Marathon to that of Leutiro, about 116 ; 
and from thence to the reign of Alerander 38. 
This was an illuſtrious period, in which arms, 
arts, learning and commerce flouriſhed in Greece 
and the neighbouring iſlands. Great ſums of mo- 
ney are mentioned, and high prices ate recorded 
by hiſtorians to have been given for things merely 
ornamental, while the prices of necelligies appear 
to have been wonderfully low. ay (ab 
- PuvTarcnt. relates, that hen 1 battle of; Plas 
th; the Greeks, before they divided che ſpoils, ſet 
apart 90 talents, or 15,5001. Sterling, for. building 
a temple, and erecting a ſtatue to Minerva: the 


Plateaps built the temple, and adorned it with pi- 


cures, which ble their original beauty i in the 


age of Plutarch. This was a cohſiderable ſum, and 
| thews, chat the Greeks, in thoſe early times, had 


an idea of magnificent and expenſive works 4 yet 
obſerve at the ſame _" IgE it was e to 
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tain 4 colſbkht" War int ths 8 — 
therm only ar the rate of 460 tali, or bel 
Sterling. "With this inconſiderable ſum, an 

of 10,000 foot,” 1000 horſe; -2and 100 ſhips-- of 
war were to bs ſapported. "Now, ſuppeang 10b 
. antient ſhips of wr had 
often many; more) each man and horſe weill not 
have three pence for daily maintenance, -tho'.no+ 
thing be allowed for other neciſſary 'expences: of 
ſuch an army and navy. This ſhews' how little 
2 a eas es 29-anar 0 
r 9" 30.91 dr : © RE - Aan BE > + © 8 


Tur ane conjeſtur may be formed from the 
of the Tapzenians, who, — public: Ar: or- 
dered the parents, wives and Childten'rof thoſs f. 
thenians; cho ha generouſly left their city and 
betalen themfelves to their ſhips,” during the "Me- 
Giaw war, to be maintains at the public charge; 
for this purpoſe they diſtributed daily two ob to 
each of them, or two pence 24 farthings Sterling. 
+ Mors than 50 years after this, about the end 
of the Pelapamęllan war, the ſeainen in the Gretian = 
fleets had only three oba, or leſsthan' four penco 
a day f. The Lacedemonians indeed gave four obok, 
which is almoſt 3 pence. But this was not ne- 
eeſſary; and che Lacedemonians did it only to ene 
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— at ide monry- they; receined. from 


them eaſily co bear de expance, n: 
rs ne takes natice,. that co voten, ver- 
ry wearly 2 when chey were poor 
Waden helft a Mach, or about, 3 penes, 8 day 
allowed:them dut ef dhe public treaſury; for. their 
| Gibliſhencet indem afterwards: this: allowance. was 
doubled: 8 4 — :for 
jpr:almaſt for umg. 00 i hey WOE os B 
o[S6cxatzs ſays to: Ofitobulus +; that he believed 
Man es to fell dis houſe with al he had, and 
could make a good bargain, he might get five 
eiter 16/5 [26:1 1.4, S0 poorr:was S. 
eva indecd-reckoned- poor at that time: 
yeb her ys in: e ſame -paſlage, that he could ſup- 
— — nee 
e of 6 ge a man, and the wilingnef 
of -hia-frjends to aſſiſt him 5 but: we ought to con · 
ladet as the ſame. time, that ſuch a repreſentation 
bea been improper, if both: houſes) and living had 
 hewhebrovery; cheap at Ab 00 lt 
vel u gonſider the ſituation of —— ; 
l find, that during the-ſame period, thatis;: 
fesche des of Terguin the elder," until a little 
after ache. death of Camiilus, 4 mall portion 5 
Saen ſuldeient do maintain very good famis + 


ns lies, N 
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lies and that the: prices of :cieceflarins- El vay 
low; nay: -clue-long;-alirrwatds;-when-2/hel hag 
grown very rich; there was'Ritby | 
tion-betweeh- the! prices of nedelidiies and 'thoſeur 
ornaments, and that there was Huh plenty 
proviſions, as gave great eneduragement 18 
1 — Peplicoti Phutared 
account ef the of ſheep and one A 
was | valued nl d very ear ap 
pence Seer nr. and an ox at ten dmes the fut er 
ten ſhillings ten penceo. Pyflants died about Whe 
time of che battle of Me e hanceitoiv ater 
dable, that proviſiona were much about rhe ſine 
128 both in Hay und G, 12091 | 
I the matihers of the eder d who weaiiega: = 
e rp with dg ine, "we! may ene 
frugal laborious life of the more antient Nn; 
| how little. they ſtood in need of; and f chi ut 
how ſmall an eupence they might ſupport nile 
Plutarch relates, that even while he war Ge 
or Conſul; he never wore eloatlis which cdſtrihate 
than 100 drechme;- or 3 l. 4% 5d." Sterling yiand 
that the proviſions for his table at dinner er 
2 than go . much about two ſhil- 
ngs., vidio! mn bine 8 
Bur notwithſtanding the e of iliving, 
and the low prices of whar was necefiliry forthe 
bulk of men, eee at 'this rime 
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both in Gree and 1h; for ornaments; _ 
ties and;cutidſinies. often, gave a great price. - wo! 
eis got with his wife 2 — 
20. dalentꝭ, or 3875 /. Sterling; be had a favourite 
dog, which'coft him 70 minæ, or 226 {.rSterling'*. 
Tnveibipxs introduces Pericles acquainting the 
Athenians, at the. beginning of the): Pehpome- | 
lian War, that their. allies) contributed early 600 

talents of taxes, or 136,250/. 3 chat ar chat time 
there were 6000 talents; of coined. money in 
caſtle, or 15162, gooli ; that there had been in it 
not long before 9700 talents, or 15859, 378 J. 
but. that: 4000 talents, or 773, ooo l. had been ſpent 
upon the: gates of their caſtle 2, and ether buildings, 
together with what was ſpent upon che - expedition 
ta Potidea 3: that the uneoined gold and ſilver of 
the public and private dohations; and tlie ſaered 
veſſels for their prpeeſſions and exereiſes, the Me- 


tad 


could not be valusd - at leſs: than go talents, or 
96,8751; that there were great riches in their: 
tenaples; and that the ſtatue of their goddeſs : 


nN talents e N 94 2503 
in 200 3 ( en e 
Plutarch. iu Alabisd ; MU 
- o-Thucidid.-lib.:2, cap. odio 
WE. Ta wpoifunala ric > RXPOTOAEWE- » Ped bony 25 
. This was we tore of een, made by the elles 
|  Phidias, Now, reckoning gold to filver, as 10 to 1, which 
was the antient proportion, the gold of this ſtatue was 77, 500 | 
J. but if we reckon according to the modern proportion of 
16 to I, it was much more valuable. 


dian ſpoils, and other things of the ſame nature, DL 


— — 
war, is confirmed by Hocratet, who obſerves al- 
fo, that Pefiales brought into it 8000+ talents +, 
beſides; what.| was. deſtined ſor ſasred uſes; and 
chat the. - Perſians chad given - the ' Zaicedemoitians | 
5000 talents to maintain the ar agant dhe. Ae. * 
mint. 0 ni! i Gt Di i lems act +: Kar. 
» Hzsionents, 28. quoted by Sxilary;: relates 
thas the caſtle: of Athens: was completed: in-five 
years, -had five; gates, and caſt -2012 talenta, or oY 
389.8250, all: 10 2001194 D d bio „eil ee dene? 
- | Damosrnenes ſays; that the revenues of laben: 
were once. 30. talents, ot ag, 18 l. ro Sferling*®;, 
3 9 4001 talents” or 
„ Aud Aenophonrjrh ealeulates, r that dt 
| ginning of ahe Pelaponnghan' war; e ee 
—— Hart T zer % 
Tus lame: Fenghbon.oalltt+ the rettrat! of the 
10, O — — — 
reckonedb worth. 1 12 ⁰⁰ ght 
which; nomꝑutotion- he get for his borſe:86 = 
ig ami ade i n en reno eee 
£22508 e mort bowel anon! M, ονννiH²Ga 
22 8 11 75 9 P- a8·. 9804 — ler nut moet: 
INE $25 61. gat * Bar, hs" ee. 12 77 29 
27 CON en —— 3 
. e An delten moan > 
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 colnpared With that which Ale nun gave for:! Bus 
 ciphalns; duriaq his father's. lift, g= onions; 
nb Jeſs'than231 87. I grearpriceindecd ! 
Tus def Turuin is ſuid to have laid out upoi 
che ſoundatich of the mn of *fils . 
ver) or'rdgj84 lofi 80 ni. u 032305163: 020 3 
Arrzx theſe examples, and 90 plain document 
of the grent ſums of money, and hig pricts of 
thingsi merely ornamontal among the Greeks un 
Romans; it can fcafce be ſuppoſedy chat the icheap- 
neſs of living, and the low prices of the moſtcam- 
molifohd; were ocudfiontt! by ſcathty:of:roney : | 
ti more probable tis aroſe from that vuſt pier 
ty, of necaſſaries, och. ꝓruceeued from hetwes, 
that-ſoigreatmiproportivn>ot the people "ſn 
themſelves torpaſturage und agrivuleuse- 
Bur what I ſhall oblerve lnemediataly, will go 
near to be deciſivel Tis certain, that even after 
the ſedend Pune war, and itbe conqueſts: of Siciiy 
and Aﬀtredonix, when thererwas ſurelyo great plen- 
ty of money in Bahn, the mocefhrles - of le were 
4 exgremely cheap; nay, even in the time of the 
emperors, when riches flowed from all quarters, 
when luxury roſe to the higheft pitch ar which p per- 
haps it ever arrived, and when the Romans Were 
giving gn ie for trifles and delicaies, 
com mon "provins," "Roa 1 55 necefl 1 far, 
We. Anabaſ. „ reer 2297 at 1055 7 
1 Plutarch. in Alexanc ny We 5 
1 Plutarch. in Poplicola. 2 
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This ut well be eccDνπνẽj d for. unleſs: they 
Wirte in very great Peng. PULLS Nang 
- ACCORDING: to Pahbius, the d imedimnus of 
wheat: was even in bis time ſold commonly, in 
ſome par of {a{y, for four oheli aa the: ſatne an- 
Buy af burley for two obeli : the i munttes f vine 
fer che ame price. Now, if the. adi Sault 
dd; not differ much from: the ee > Attitics 
Fangicus, tt antained more ithan fix Lugihb, eir 
ſoureFratcb prcks 3! that is, fax Kuni peaks of 
_ Wheat mere ſuld tor. 544.Sterling:s bx Englyb.pedks | 
of barley for half as much; and more than ten 
Eli gallons: of wine for the: ſame lo price. 
Pius, - when there was no ſcarcity gither f: nor 
Money, this; ſhews the prodigious abundance.of 
heat would colt hut half-a-crowns: the quarter; of 
arley hut fiftcen.pence, , and the Seateb bojl leſs 
than one ſhilling - Sterling; This tings the prices 
lower than: in the days of Solon, and: proving. too 
much, may perhaps be thought to proye nothing; 
or at leaſt, it ma be imagined, that the mea- 
ſures are nat gractiy known. Bat what Pahybius 
adds, will ſerve to obviate this objectioh, and 
ſhew, chat at any tate we cannot be much miſtaken: 
for hhohſervra fusther, that there yaa ſuch plenty 
of proviſions in the north of 7taly at that time, that 
a traveller well entertained in an inn with all 
A | neceſlaries 
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che-quaiter of an obolus,: leſa — oe teeny 
penny Sterling. How cheap and abundant muſt 
proviſions have been, and how eaſily might 4 fa- 
mily be maintained in ſuch a ſituation! : And how 
_ eaſily might a family be maintained Rill; what a 
prodigious quantity of food might be raiſed, and 
how cheap would proviſions be in Britain, were 
all or che greateſt part of thoſe, heb are at pre- 
ſent employed in procuring ornaments, as indu- 
ſtrious in raiſing grain, and breeding cattle, as 
they are in providing N 5 ann 
luxury! Dun A fleck 
Fou We den of Polbins, eee e 
in power and riches: and, during ue reign of Au- 
gallus, and for ſone time afterwards, riches -and 

eame to the greateſt height; the moſt ex- 
travagant prices were paid for delicacies; andi the 
nich lived at am expence unknown to modern 
: ages; of Which ſhall: give a few exarnples from 
Arbuthot's tables of antient coins, GC. 
Ix thoſe times ee e Renu were im- 
menſely rich. 2 3 Hat Fist! 108 
Aridius was coins 005,968 conv 4. 12 10 


ions * a 1 * W MEr4;58g% 
65. 8 d. 2 a0 0 12 f 
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Paras a neun of Claudiius, 2;482;86i5 is þ 


f SENECA 
, Polybius, Pauli, 1609, folio, lib, 2, p. 103, 
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2,421; 38567; Di n, e . 7 offs 
are i Aupu ws! worth 3,229,166 
og 4d. N reh 7 ene 

E. — ans gng Aths? be nad 16 
much in the civil war, leſt by I 4116 flayes, 
3600 yoke of 6xen, of ocher cattle" 257, oo An 
ee eee eee eee ee ee 
Porontues Arricus en bes, his Rauber 
16,145 J. 16s. 8d. 85 
* patrimony of Cut Miter was 577757 
Stuvros, in 4 Uſe, ſays, be was worth 
80, 729 J. 35. 4. wr enn een 
Crexxo's ds moſt here berg eonſicerable: 
he owns chat he had in Afio"t9,5621; gs. 4:4; 
Snxxar debts, as they are the effect of great cre: 
dit, are an indication of great riches ſoutoInſtances. 
of which are av/follow ; :?: a 8 
| Conto'cortrafted's debe of: 48433990. 01 
--- JvLrvs Csan's debts; before ho had been in 
any office, according to ſome, were 20g, 
3. 4d. Acobidingto- others, 80,291 J. 739. 
4d. According to others, 231,875 l. „ 
was his ſurety for 160, 8 12 . 1. 
K NIIo contratted debts to the ſum of 565,104 
5. 44. 'D 
* Awrowy; at rhe wes of March, owed 322;9 16 ; 
' 34 which he paid before the kalends of vil. 
Orno, before he was en er 
1602085 1 "RS 175: i 17 0 eee e eee 
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.- Tyzxz. are ſome circumſtances with. teſpect to 
the eſtate of M. 'Crafſus, which will further illus 


ftrare;chis ſubjct. He had left kim by. füt farher 
300 talents, or 56512 5 J. which Plutarch ſays he 
umproved to 7709 talents, or 71,375:625 J. He 
had done this before he went on his Panthion expe; 
dition 3 nay he had this great eſtate, tho? he had 
feaſted the Roman people, and — — 5 


man citizen a dquative of three oy on of 
Corn. 182 
Trazrt were ſame of very low "Sink nod 2 


ſions, who acquired great eſtates. Coblers, dyers, 
. ſhoemakers, gave publick ſhows to the people. 
As both eſtates and.debts-among the Romans 
were eiten valthy. great fn ate ee mere 
; AR proportion, 3-918 \ -: 2D T 4% 143 
Arietus, after having en AAbehh Eures 
807,291 J. and — immenſo grants and 
penſions, being at laſt forced to- look into; his ac- 
counts for the firſt time, - found he had a remain- 
der ef 80, 729“. 364d, but chinking his too 
little, he poiſoned himſelf, for fen ai ſtarving. 
— a. Hager: Tome nr pike $0724, 
18. 4 $0 B 

© AEAGABALUYS. lad: * as 7 ge 46.418 L 
155. 

Carol A ſpent on a ſupper 86,3294. 9 8: 4 4 
VirNI ius, in eating and drinleing Within the 


year, ſpent 7,265;625 l. Nay, -Taritics ſaith, he 
you —— ſum in a * manths. 22 
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x found in ready 
71905 777278 
ai Reta 0 overcatiie che pirtes in 
his wriamph, give to the public aud the queltors, 
193,707." and! tb each ſoldier 491. 8 94 
Jus CAN gave at one time to each ſoldier 
N of the veteran legions 16. 4% 11d. and hs 
7 tes 1931 +, At atiother tire to each m 
245, 7 77 | tim each im 
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double; or 3227-189, 4 
++ - rr ur. e ie | . 2 
Bram ant the net, 6457; 16 5. 94 99981 


© Bavros give ie Sach föidler 1 127 114% 
© Roou#rox Nati gave w each: wider n 


in bands, alter be ad Rrved fixtern' fears, ; 
46 U. 55 1 
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#86 A'Dus aner en c 
bane cobortes. 4). 8d. To: 


1908-4162. 104, 4d. 
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to each ſoldier of 961. 175. 6d. * 


legue Lucius gave 15 9%, 
the. foldiers « of e 711 
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2 PrxTIx AX affirms, that 


5 BE of, Jules Ty = oo 
e Bis death e 3. 21 C 


exch of No r . ee o SM. che 79 l 


Brstprs 3 to the ſoldiers, .th e Reman 


.- Jvurys Caar gave. to, cach, c 
ten modi of corn, and ten pounds of 
He bgqueathed to 58 of 2 | 
or, as ſome ſay, only 16 $: 144 27 ae ads bo 

_ Aveusrus 1 ral 9 . . to the 


4 15. bY 
e Commgn 
ader. the age, of 
on writess.that, after 
2 I 4 *03 73% ed of. Ro- | 
may citizens pea: + AG SEE ace . 


two, millions, e 1 19: received, the fore: 


tioned Jum of 22, 2.4 3 2 "ap ane 
$946,458). be. 84. 
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_ Avovsrvus:leftiby/his teſtament to each of the 
— 8's Wh ©2015 0 daf 
NNxxo gave a'congiarium of 3 J. 40. A 
_ AnTonimvus\ erate gave a . a 
eogieriem of 61 94. 2d. { N _ 
FHs fon Commudus gave wo; 8s. ahh 78 
Sxvfnüs gave « el ten aurei, n 
3 156 14,58 3 I. 6 f. 8 d. tl M 
Tux ambitus, or. bribing for offices, as very 
expenſive.” ©: ©: H: 28 h 1g ei 1d 
Miro, when he ſtood for the ne gave 
to each voter g2 1. 8 3. 10... 
JoL1an promiſed to each of the ee: 2011 
oe 31 d. if they would chuſe him emperor. L 
A ian — a ſpy in a conſpi⸗ 
en got 614 J. 22 5 D 1 blog 
Paulus the conſul was bribed. ws alen Gate 
to be of his party with a ſum een 84. 
44d. Others cal the ſum 290628. : 9:1 bu 


| Two conſiderable bribes are Ys. in law- 
ſuits, one of 802 L. 18. 4d. ö CY 


en wes 48d oi nts he | REL, 
Gapm1vs! was: accuſed of caking/ Sum e « 
1,937,500. 2137 


have been vaſtly great. £9\bogurtod 181145 

Pablos Mics, after he eee Per- 
folg of AMacudon, ru _—_ Ta 
185697 o. * _— AA e 10 Dativ 10 
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Seerto having contaueredd Hhitddchms,} brodght 
into it 1,614,582 UA. 16 5. 84 944 [ONT rte 
Brok tke third Plaic war, there was Miche 
treaſuiy in the-conſulats of S ,, and Lu- 
cius Aurelius, in gold and ſilver, bulion and 
coined money (reckoning che gold only ten times 

the value of the filrer) 366,57 l. 13 . 81. 
I x the beginning of the ſocial war, it is ſaid; 
Were were above fifty ds millions in the treaſury; ; 
bur it is thought that the ſum is too extravagant, 
anÞthat'the-numbers are-not'catreti,' + 1/7 
Jurius CsAR n one! into: the treaſus 

3y 42, 593, Ul 10 (255 0? AH Ata 
In.the-heginnirig of the Seil wur, when ha en. 
tered- into Ram., he took out of che treaſuryt in 


gold and ſilver, Ow: and. wy money: 
| 2,095;999 t. vs. had? Alno 241 
& - 'Tipuzavs left in the ati 196 8541 
And the revenues of che whole enmipire niſt have 
been ier great. tho it is thought, that vchat Ve- 
fpaſſan ſaidl at hi acceſſion to the empire, was er 
travagant, viz. that more than 322 millions 
Werling were neceſſtuy ! ta ſupport the. common- 


wealth. AX 55% ihe gert 
AU. oem cada the püba ef bu pri. 
$4 cular commodities. £ . 18 Y 27 2 oF 7 


1 A ey mention a. Jackal for A Mullion, bat 
for 3229 . 3. 4d. And that in Ghiiberia,.'n 
province of Spain, a ſhe-aſ has „ "We 
$be: value of 32291. 35. 40. 


Vine 


Nvaempnsrof Mai; 139 
Van fpraks.of anals ald in dis: oyn dient 


Tux price of. peacock : BS. as. 314. 
A lock of zn hundred of them was ſold at a 


much dearer. rate, for 322 4 184d. e 
their eggs was worth 3 5. 21d. 
Fus dovwes were: ſald che pair for 1 J. 125. ad. 
Qthers of a fner kind were much dearer. arro. 
relates, that Aims refuſed to give a pair of this un: 
der In L 184. 44. when iu merchant a 


him 8 d. 1. 8. reer 


prices of fiſh than of fowl, Juvenal tells us of a 
nulla bought for 48 J. 83. 9 l. According to 
AMactobius, chere was paid for another the ſum. of 
86 l. 10. 144. For a chird, according to Phe. 
66d. 41 6 d. Which be reckons the more 
wonderful, the mullus being 2 fiſh. that dem 
exceeded two pound weight, 
C Hinkius fald his fiſh-ponds.. for. 32,391 4, 


e 


9 


196. 4 d. This man would not ſell, but 2 leat 


6000 lampreys fer Cæſars rrigmphal ſupper 

Lurullus's filh, after his death, were fold for the 

ſame price of 32,291. 135. 44. 
Prachzs were ſold at firſt; for 14 but alter. 

wards they roſe to 4. 10. . 

or Lane ep was. dame fold for r 

pence a- piece. Nair 

24 Tus pound, of wool 3 * a. \ yiolet 


Rang for 48yid, "3 SO Be - ib of MA. baron 


Tux Rome were e in "is 


n coſt 34. Nas. 27 4. The . 19 
n ye 
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dye could ſcarce be bought for 35. 9. 274 per 
pound. And the dying of one Engi pound of 
wool in ſome caſes coft'4 J. 10 . 
© Hourra PAvLINA, when dreſſod out in ther 
jewels, wore n value of n 15 4 
d. 5 5 El 
Ter triclnaria, or quilts: or 0 were Aer. 
One is ſaid to have paid for ſuck carpets 6458 J. 
67. 84. Nero paid 32,291 J, 19 4 4d. 
paid for one piece of linnen 8052 l. 18s. 4d. 
Tus veſtes Byſſine were very dear: the weight 
of a Peu nne 2 * 42 coſt 49. J. 
12 4. a 10 7 
Tux price of ſuch flaves as were - we nale in 
che finer arts was very high. Seneca relates, 
that Calvifius Labinus had many Anagnoſte ſlaves, 
or fuch as were learned and could read to their ma- 
ſters, and that none of them was purehaſed under 
8071. 55. 10 d. According to Him. Danni 
che grammarian colt 3691 J. 10 d.  Roſeius the 
aftor "could gain yearly 4036 4. 93. 2 d. "ed * 
716 or fool was fold for 161 L 9 6. 2 4. I 9 
" Prerunrs, ſtatues, and other ons of fin 
workmanſhip gave great prices. | 
Taz Reds and Aar of Tinomachus were 
bought by Julius Ceſar for 15, 500 J.  Hortenfius 
Pac for Cydia's Argonauts 1162 J. 10. The 


— 4 


Venus Auachomene (that is, iſſuing out of the ſea) 
was s valued at 100 talents (for ſo much tribute was 


realitred) or 1 9,375 “. The Arebigallis, or high; 


99 


7 
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prieſt o Porrhafus; of which Tea was very 

fond, "was valued at 48. 76. 6d. Lacan 
bought the copy of ' Giycera, Pampbilus's maid, 
the origihal being painted 'by Pampbilus * himſelf, 
for 3971. 1058. The ſtatue of Apollo in the Ca- 


pitol brought from Pontus by Lucullus, which was 


very large, coſt 29,0621. 106. Lucullus bought 
the Protoplaſma,' or model of Ves Genetrix, for 
4841. 75. 6 d. A model of paſte of a cup 
purchaſed for 193 l. 166. C. Gracebur bought 
filver Dolphins at 40 J. 7's. 31 d. the pound. © Craſe 
ſus had ſeveral ſilver veſſels bought at 48 J. 84. 
9d. the pound. And reckoning according to the 
ſtandard of our coin, and the Exgliſs pound, the 
mere workmanſhip of the plate comes to 48 l. 
195. 1d per pound. The Romans were very 
doſtly in their vaſa merrhina, and in their Traile : 
done thathald 3 pines; "colt 6451.16 4 84. 
Tux prices of books, and the rewards el ch as 
taught the ſciences, of orators and phyſicians, 
were alſo high. In ſhort, almoſt every thing that 
was not neceflary for the bulk of the people, gave 
Prices, Indeed modern ages can fearce 
form an idea of the riches,.  magnificence, and lu- 
xury of the Romans in the declenſion of their com- | 


| monwealth, « _ + WF» 799% 6h wm _ _— 
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As che riches and haxury,of the great. men in 
K ſo prodigiouſly, this muſt. ha have oc: 
cxſioned 6.vaſt circulation, and a, grnergl plenty, 
of gald and ſilver; nor was it 5 to confing 
che money to a few handset however, , the. neceſ- 
ſaries of life continued: at a moderate price, and 
did not riſe in their value in proportion to the 
bigh au which were ſet an the materials of lu; 
KUTYSs':'> g 40 born A. d 8 * es 
2 Wahave fon already. from \Plmtarch'*,.. that the 
price of ſheep and oxen was very low; in the days 
of Valerius Fah ens ' en further lam from 


cam for the nragle, — fn of an a, the. no- 
dias; Which is leſs than two ſhillig ngs. half, 155 


4 


ſix pence the Scorch boll. e - 
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gurinus, the eleventh tribune of the People. Fe; 
to this rate in 
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. Eben 
N in What an expenſive manner the 2 


fied myſelf” with taking the cxatnples T hive en, trom ip," 
132. and theealculation' of the value in apr money out of his 


collection; the reſt of the quotations, hath in the Diſſentation 
dend Appendix, are taken from che W . | 
See above p. 127. 

Mis Martius ædilis plebis * frumentum 


: in od afibus donavit Minutius Augurinus, qui Sp. Meli. 


= 
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" Vini quoted | by Pliny, relates, that when 


Z. Metellus\ed a great number of clepbants in wi 
umph;: de migbt have purchaſed, for about three 
farthings, 1-014 -Zngliſh-packs of corn (of-Srorch 
pecks 488) of dried fig more chan 29 peunds 


Ex weight, of fleſh 2b pounds 11 ounces, and o 


dil mara than 9 pounds. This L. Metells,- ac- 
corditly to the fai conſulares; could hot have bean 
m eee your of ee. u Werd 
I one of: Gictre's — lere, we 


may ſee the prices of corn, en bath the _ 


power und luxuty were become high. He men 
tions two kinds: of corne4d h. the 8 
far three ctertii the Ramon: madiut, or the Eli 
peck foo fret perico three farthings; and the Storch 
peck fow eight e. ae ene wed bigber; 
89 e 214 55375811 en for 
b i E51 11. Mp: ; LA tri D [if 25130 N 
um coarguerat, Farris pretium in trinis nundinis ad alem re- 
de Ren FTE agg 0227. hiſt. lib. 18. ca 3. 
— M. Varro 0 A or eſt, et, cum I., denn in riumpho pls 5 
 rimos 1 , affibis fingults farrts modios fuille, i. 
e Lean Ii pondo 3o. olei pondo 10. 8 
nis pobddis 8: lin. hi. neee 1 * 
-. tt ad in the nt chapter 4. alliba ng ani 5 bones 11 br 
ram te tante ubertatis cauſa erat? n 
manibus. imperatorum colebantug;:agri (ut fas eſt 
_ gaudente teria Yomere Rs triumphali aratorg:; E 
Wi- endem eur ſemins trastabant, qua bella eadem- 
—_— — arva diſponebant, ana caſtra ; five honeſtis 
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for the: Rimas modins.coſt four ſeftertii orthe Z4g- 


_ ifs peck'ſeven pence two farthinga, and theiScerch 
"peck! eleven pence. According to this eſtimation 
the ſenae ordained money to be given to Verret 
for'' buying corn in Siciy. But it appeurs from 
this oration, that no body in Sicily at chat time got 
more than fifteen ſeſterces for the medimmus of corn 
 (which'was ſix” Roman” modi). At this rate the 
Roman modius cot 24 ſeſterces, or the Engliſh peck 
four pence three farthings, and the Scuteb peck 
ſeven pence. But while Verres was prætor of Sia 
cih, tlie prices were ſometimes = Ra the 
Roman modius was fold for two ſeſterces - 


Fon which it appears, that weeks 
the vaſt luxury and immenſe riches of Faly, corn 
might be bought it the neighbouring iſle of Sic; 
cheaper than it is often With us; and- that the 
price of it was but little affected by theſe extrava- 


gant prices which were given for 3 ad ; 


ornaments. .. unn "= 
Arrzx Nome was burnt i in the time of © Me. 


T7 >* 


we hh. from 2 77 acitus to that th, Bren of corn was 
- 182130 ahne _ BY: 99 Wi e 296 Tr ac: reduced 
* In be 41 video'er Kidtophblica ent ales: 
nos H quinos denos dediſſe. Oſtendam ex tabulis locu- 
pletifimorum aratorum, coder tempore neminem in Sicilia 
28 vendidiſſe. ne £17348; 47 Ml. chen 
"ET eim "modias lege H--4/rr1; zftimatus, fuit autem, ta 
, ut tu in multum opiſtolis 125 m 
Heu die tert. 'Verrg onions 7 agil 5 290 «13 
I Pretiumque frumenti — alqu ad era — | 
Tacit, annal. lib. 1 5. esp. 39. 4 


PPT 1 had _ 
9 but we g hardly 4 
been higher chan four. If it was reduced a-fourth 
part, it waza great deal. Fxom hencn it appeats 
plainly, chat in times of the greateſt, luxury, 
hen curioſities gave che moſt extravagant prioes, 
corn nenermaſe in propottionꝰ- ]]’ §ꝗ˙ò 
Ido hot: however pretend, that the prices of 
corn were never higher: but it ſeems evident; 
that po eo wo 2 among — nan 


greater expenre, chan thg richeſt —_— — 
vagant among us, and When they had eſtates, of 
which, we moderns have ſcaros any conception. 

Bur the truth of our hypotheſis . appears. in the 
cleateſlight-from what Cornelius Nepos inſormu us, 
concerning the | expences of ,,Pompanius elthicus 
indeed this paſſage Slog: e — 
made uſe of all the leſt, ching, en A len 


of all ranks, and yet ſpent — nog N 
9d. in the month, or in the whole year 116 J. 


* A weer en eee, ee 
eee eee 1 and di 3 rich 
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146 AD br Aro He 
rich and Mott eminent Citirens of Nunsche tine 


of ec pnedty and magnificence.” Tits i 5c 
counted Dior in the moſt probable way by whit 
the7hiftbaarr' adds, that” he was r:elegant, not 
roupghiGcent; ſplendid” not ſorpruvas, affoctetl 
weatneſan not ſuperflulty: in ſhort; 'thatuhe loved 
the antient ſimplicity oi lived on plain:-food; an 
cid not chrom away his money on -delicaties, 
 whiehveonlt> not be/purchaſed; unleſs for extra- 
P 
bees at Mat tum: RIOT gr 

I gener 4 great deal of the primitive. fink 
plicity 'reitiained long! in the world: and ee 
when luxury increaſed}-and- great men were very 
expenſtou, the antient taſte, accompanied with 
N N cons 40 thei im- 


yer aut, ” of 


. Seat and — 
matiltind muſt alſo be indüſtrious, and their indu- 
ſery dhetted in a proper manner. Thus induſtry, 


which in antlent times n the 1 0 
it e 9007, 903 Bt 70 Hdom 217: * 
$4 (Lk wy 10 2 108. 7: A! Lie Þ ww A ® 
non multa, an ee pr e pul Nec het 
Præteribo (quanquam nonnullis leve viſum iri putem) cum 
| in primis Janzus eſſet eques. Romanus & non parum liberaliter 
|  domym, ſuam omnium, um _homines invitaret ; ſcimus 
nan amplivs, quam terna Ai tis, perzque in fingulos 
menſes. en ephemeride eum penſum . ſolitam. 


Atqus hoc non. audirum, led copnitzen, nut 0 
enim propter familiaritatem, domefticis r s interfur uimüs. 


Vita Pomp. Attic. cap. 13. 


* 
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from bende in an eſpecial mmuðer, we maꝶ account 
for the ſuperior papuloulels-afr many antions..n6- 
teh: no nen d oat gong lo vi ννννοννEi,ũq 5: 

Te 'whathas been dd, 1 would ede 
countries we have chĩefly · in view mult haue been 
beſt» peapled, , when all che cauſes oparatad moſt 
ſtrangly s chat 1s, as one may conjeſtue, | about 
the time of cufltxender ibe Great, and before tlie 
had enſlaved the world. o 397 


fer che ſcareity af poopis in modern times, uiz. 
the; great number of unmarried prieſts and wo 
in Popiſh countries, the diſſaenoe between antieut 


and. modem caſteme wich raſpect to ſervants and 


the maintenance. of che poor, the right 
geniture, the great number of ſoldiers — 
chen trade with the, Raſprand Weſt: clndict, 
tha largeneſs of codern govenmentz, omaed 


with. that-of the. antient, andy che Sener 


ſimplicitꝭꝭ of: the-gntient orld n to bos ſa fired, 
and the methode of living ariſiag fron then. and 
founded upon them, ſo deep f onted, that there 
is not che ſmalleſt proſps atn preſent of any co 
ſderable Alteration. in thoſe: (articles. iNeyomot 
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ture formed this earch chiefly for an labitaBon 

man, and as with right culture it night ſupport 
a much greater number than actually Ive upon ic, 
the preſent ſcarcity of people in ſo many countries 
w mate attended to, and that proper ſchemes 
were propoſed for putting things oma better foor- 
ing. Indeed it is true; that theſe? wh Are ein- 
ployed in che adminiſtration of publio affairs, ate 
alone able to carry ſuch ſchemes into execution, 


yet every private citiaen may be allowed to em? 


ploy himſelf in ſpeculations, about ſuch matters 
as may tend to 9 of 8 — 
obſervations on dne u 2 g l 
kane zcoüuttfy can nerer be fd to be uff. 
land, tha arv hoe chtivated 40 di Gegwwe which: | 
they can eaſily bear; or Wille — 4 
grain, fruits, and cuttie whieh the oouritry aftually' | 
produęes is not eee eee ee ee 
be pibſitable in ſcveral caſes to export? corn and 
cattle, as well as other commodities cyer a e coun-- 
 try:is ſarely moſt powerful, when it has abundance 
obe people to cbnſume "its." grain” aid! cattle” at 
bome, and when its-Jands'are'cultiyated'to the full! 
Till all countries-arc peopled Viti this manner, the 
earth is not repleniſhd Wich that number of inha- 
birants pohich it is. able ehe 
However; in this a latitude- muſt be allo well! 
Far this Wa tent would 
ph N NPE Wh 235 | | be 


WIL 
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be an Himvanee to mutwäl beimmeter. Nfche 
——— cultwated to the Tüll, An 
every bunt bad a nuffber of mhabitants in. 
cient to cohfüntte its own product, many Would 
periſh at pa wrticdlartir 1 
but a danger IO. diſtaag niceds' not Alarm, l fm 
the preſene conEtion of the world, there is not he 
leaſt werden i fear char the earth hall be cult 
ſtored 8 TX10% Dag CHE9: 115513 10 As. 
In partienlarf Our Frirzin; ſpecially ue ner- 
Ge art of it, is not peoplect to the "ful; Knee 
there" are both great rr Hur ˖ 


and a — — 
"Dies" eauſes of 10 
what has 


theſe- following are remarkable: Hh TOWN Dir) 
FNr. Mn of our youth 1 
and go abroad *to | puſh their fortunes, Dretu, 
thro' ſome defekt in bur policy, they either eatinet 
have buſneſs at home, or extitict rdiſt ſuch ff. 
tunes as will ſatisfy their ambition: 

Bay > Marr who't6riitr'at home; parcicu- 
larly the younger ſons'6f the” rieher families, ei- 
ther imagine thecnſelyes net to be; or in reality 
are not able tümmaintain fuwnlies ſuiradle! to thieiy 
E Ae 


their death "and 5 ae a een 
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_ from, marrying: for both 
qt gur men are, — 
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n fur, lands are ſo ill 


a want of inch, 
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Cough 


| 75 oriſome of i the — 
nic — — — 
urg. It is true, of late, a better ſpirit has ariſen 
for improving lands, as, well il s amefaduures ; 


ciently CURES tires: nen 17 bin li 2 297205 
os which groves; hauler of —— 2 
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| fluence in ſtrengthening a, nation, by. the-vaſt in: 
cxglo.of the prope... 10 ceafirt -: 1 1 


_ concerning. the, danger of plenty, are En- 


young gentlemen once be brought to a juſt ta 


7 


+3 farabis ↄidleneſo ang 
inlalence. proceeds chiefly from an accidental: plen | 
thy which, happens. only. at particular. times, and 
in ſome. particular ſcaſons. Were, there: a conſtamt 
ahundance .and:cheapneſs, with a tolerable. policy 
in ofher.elpecta,. this,would have. the happieſt int 


confined. 


uon confined. obſeryations, and ſuch. narrow 


tremelg.juſt, if, the great hody of A People are on. 
td be managed and n in, FOE Res 
which, may. render them moſt ſerviceable for lap 
parting:the grandeur, and beighteoing. the lows luxury 

of a ey but maxims of this kind kind can never ſure: 
y ſerxe to: male a nation in general great and po- 
pulous, or ſociety happy. Auen ni id 
In order therefore to increaſe BE: Hock; of 
proviſions, it would be of great advantage that 
rich men, inſtead. of hreeding All their 1 
to che employments : before would 


educate; ſome of them for agricu 44G 


Maur. things recommend fach a 3 


ca 


Mf dercn feng — — 
arma been Vena min 280d Aut: 8 
e mere. 
leaſes, may ber got IT. 
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plenty of lime, :macte;7 and ,h materials für in- 
proveimmt my ibe:found:»>Now; if people bf 
ſtance were ell inſtructed io aim, d 
cultuteits' a employment uch they might *ruri 
to gent account; They might v more inndtent- 
ly andragreeably,: and Hi fair to be inorericwand 
more happy ithan in moſt proſefſions. Dirty houſes 
and naſtineſs, .tho* too cn in our Uwe; und 
perhaps moſÞ other couhtries; are; not 1 
and inſeparable atten dant: bo aailimat ad: guitioc 
And reren ge un derte. 


notwichſtinding a growing ſpirit of induſtry un- 
deen rotor i ou yr de 
e and contribute ruh ts thewulde and 


improvement of Ends, "IF im oflful tnt 
by rich mem of all rums. Thus: the tiwmufdRtur- 
ers would encourage agricumre, by prorüding 
marketsfotithe-produce Gi the lands; the huſbandæ 

men would encouragt manafaRturers, by: purcha- 
— TI ee 
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4 good: exemple-befprectlioft of: apcidferigr:rank ci 
not collerifth din due an bippy!:rinfgerice: on: 
tha religian and monmiaabihepeaple. 215112: ttc 
Aschen wWigin ar: dhe. deviſed; or ſup · 7 3 
porting the families of ſychies;.can edfily; provide. 
fon themſelves ant their families while alive but 
canpob:.conaiply puovidefor-thoir:widews; and: 
ehildren, iſthey bapponto Het an carſ time al life. 
This Ghameimight, haſomawhnt aftra:the e 
thardaicly;nftoblifhed bo le, for « proxiſten for.che 
wdewradabildrenint tht miniſters ofthe church. 
and Ut maſter in chiSunivoritiesiof: Seediends view 
by trdibing ode largt, ar ſevexal ſonal} ſdtiaties of: 
mmi : whoiſhdnkd pay rithernlloht! once; 
or.anoyally, .:duridgi thein: Hiyea,00cerblin um 
nean rie, he migin f 
| propontiainal fume be pad fer 
chain dees ad their dome for children, ig ſuch 
manner, and with ſuch proviſions, as might the 
chaught moſt proper. Buch ſocieties might be a 
ſecuiit y fort the / ſug̃post i widows: and chidren, 
on tho wee of che hlſtenct u or _ death; de 
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cndoutagingſmuarriage, by keaping:our- — 
DDr 
une fandottha tmoſt ſafub a νον thee: 4s 

forme poſſihle, in che prefens vitgumſintcns of che 
world, tq-incavale-the,numberiof che people: in @- 
vun entry, wicht eigne ether places; of i a 
opt, u]ũ9S m chair inhahit ant.. 
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which — — — — 40 
— atxd-whoſe fre- 
axe ee Wich ighorance 
otho'. capable. fe che ſome aiyiliey, 

— — 
„ie late unprovoked rebellion; raiſed by-the 
rude. inhabitam ef theſe aide; in -er dert 
dechrape-the: heſt of kings, mverturn che. heſt iof 
gorornment,: and:'to undotheliberty::of -Britaie, 
bavipg: em D great and ſo2vnexpeificd: mn 
eig, ad. bawing theteltyrawakenedithen;tention 
ofthe:ganatpment; as Welllns that 6f others, »wtio 
bad influcgch;woth thoſe vin the adminifiratioh>of 
de inden, ſaune ent | awe; by 
— —— mer 
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a ſtuts of barbatity and fuvery, 0 a Meg of. eli 
ty umi independence. By the happy influence of 
chele lat, a Spirit ſot induſtry har ſelned che 
winds ef the people, and ina few: years! N 
no inconſiderable change on the country”! Indeed 
tit imp ffible to unpreſs, how great "obligations 
every loyaEſubje@&wo'his/Majefty, every hene 
friend to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, and every ſin- 
ceregaſſertor of the Hberty of Britais lias ae, 
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the prevalency of luxury, but of ſimp 
elegance and refinement-of every kind. If diſplayed: 


labour, graat expenses, and 
by which this luxury is maintained, muſt make: - 
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earth populous. , making ſorjery -flourifh,) 
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ditional Obſervations concerning 
the Numpexs of Manxinp in 
antient and modern Ages: 
Ion OO. 
Some Remarks on Mr. Hume's Political Diſ- 
courſe, intituled, f the Populouſneſs 
e Nr eter che nit oben 


De hoc priaſquam 'ſciibamus, hace prseci 
Aoribus, ne alienos mores 4d ſuos referant, neve ea, quae : 


ipfis leviora fant, pari modo apud cacteros fuiſſe arbitrentar, 
Con. Nay. in Epaminond. cap. l. 
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Ixcx the preceeding Diſſertation was compo- 
ſed, a Diſcourſe, Of the Populouſneſs of anti · 
ent Nations, has been publiſhed by Mr. Hume, in 
which the learned Author depretiates antiquity, 
exalts modern times, and endeavoursto prove, byall 
the arguments a lively ard acute genius could ſug- 
geſt, that the ſuperior populouſneſs of the antient 
to that of the modern world, is not ſo certain, as 
is believed by the paſſionate admirers of n 

ty. 


Tux Aude of the diflettation, hah mach 
pleaſed with that Gentleman's uncommon inge- 
nuity, and ſtruck with the brilliancy of his argu- 
ments, continued ſtill to be of opinion, that what 
ſeemed to be confirmed by ſo many concurring te- 
ſtimonies, and to be ſupported by the uniform e- 
vidence of all antient hiſtory, could not well be 
falſe. He ſuſpected therefore, that Mr. Hume's ar- 
guments were ill · founded, and reſolved to review 
a ſubject ſo curious, ſo important, and ſo fertile 
in conſequences; and to try if he could diſcover 
the latent fallacy of thoſe pompous argu- 
ments, which puzzled, but did not convince. 
Thus, after having conſidered more accurately the 


force of his arguments, inſpected more carefully a 
X 2 ſome 
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ſome of the authors of antiquity, and reflected 
more attentively on the ſtate of the antient world, 
he nom offers to the publick the reſult pf bis ab- 
ſervations, in which he endeavours to illuſtrate 
more fully ſome things that were only hinted at in 
the diſſertation; and at the ſame time to obviate 
the objections ariſing from what Mr. Hume has 
advanced in his diſcourſe. * 
Ir would be a tedious, as well as an ten 
taſk,” to follow minutely the author of the politi- 
cal diſcourſe, through wlll his obſervations and ww 
his conſequences. U 

Ix general it may be lsst thae-s in various 
places of his work, he has made ſeveral con- 
ceſſions, and granted many propoſitions to be true, 
vhich are fundamental to the truth of the hypothe- 
fis maintained in che foregoing diſſertation. An 
impartial inquirer is ever more fond of truth than of 
victory. Hence we find him admitting, that no- 
thing could be more favourable to the propagation 
of mankind, than the eſtabliſnment of ſmall govern- 
ments and an equality of fortune atnong the citi- 
zens ; that agriculture i is that ſpecies of indu- 
ſtry which is chiefly requiſite to the ſubſiſtence of 
nnen, of Ke un that | it fourifiied FR 
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bb By the ſame reaſoving, an ** Joe Miao the father's 


eſtate among his children muſt appear to by e "i 
propagation. G * 
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in ſome countries in antient times*; that marri 
was almoſt univerſal * among all ranks of men in 
times of more remote ' antiquity, infomuch thae 
even the foldiers among the antients were all mar- 
ried T. n 8 

Fun r HER, though he contends, that che elne 
ments of modern ages muſt have operated ſome- 
thing towards the eaſy ſubſiſtence of men, and con- 
fequently towards their propagation and increaſe , 
he does not deny, that ſimplicity of taſte is attended 
with many advantages : though he ſeems diſpoſed 
to believe, that the Roman empire introduced a 
peace and civility, which had not obtained for- 
merly, he candidly obſerves, how much it tended 
in other reſpects to the ruin of induſtry and agri- 
culture ** though he conſiders the barbarous and 
inhuman cuſtom, among the antients, of peta 
_ infants A, and their unnatural paſſions r, as 
diſadvantages on the ſide of antiquity, he ac- 
know ledges at the ſame time, that the diſcourage- 
ments to marry in the Popiſh, charch. * _ 
Beer: Herre u. 
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to form a counter - balance; and, on the whole, 
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Bor at's our anew 1 n is cs 
tient ages had the advantage in ſome particular re- 


ſpects, he conceives, that the diſadvantages un- 
der which they laboured, were more than ſufficient 


gives the preference to modern times in e of 
populouſneſs. 

TuxSsE 1 on the fide of the antients 
he endeavours to find out, firſt, in their domeſtic, 
and next, in their political ſituation, when com- 
AS wth: thoſe of * times. Under the head 


0 


a1 as « deflrudive to populouſneſs. What our » anther hath 
obſerved, © That were the land which belongs to a con- 
vent beſtowed on a nobleman, he would ſpend i its revenue” 
« on dogs, horſes, grooms; footmen, cooks and chamber- 
* maids, and his family: would not-furniſh-many- more citi- 
rens than the convent” (p. 1.79.), may ſometimes be true, 
but i is not ſufficient to ſhew, that convents are not very un- 
favourable to populouſneſs. The revenues of a convent may 

ſurely be put to as bad an uſe, but are nat the revenues of 
moſt lands put to a better, than to maintain à ſuperſtitions. 
fociety of monks or nuns, who do nothing to ſupport their 

ſpecies? How many well-peopled villages have ariſen out. 

of the ruins of monaſteries and conyents ? Pailh, antiently 
the habitation of monks, but now one of the moſt induſtrious, 
as well as beſt peopled villages i in our own country, is an ob- 
vious example of this truth. But, when ſüch places continue 
from generation to generation in the poſſeſſion © of an uſeleſs 
and unprofitable ſet of mortals, they become highly deftru+ 

dure. There was nothing of the kind in antiquity, which 

can * e to have had ſuch 2 pernicious effet. 
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oftheir domeſtic oeconomy, he conſiders the inſtitu- 
tion of ſlavery as remarkably-unfavourable to po- 
pulouſneſs. With reſpect to their political ſituation, 
he takes notice, ff, of their unſettled and turbulent 
condition, both in peace and war, and endeavours 
to ſhew, that their foreign as well as civil wars 
were more frequent and bloody; that their inſtitu- 
tions in time of peace were more tyrannical and 
oppreſſive; and that their maxims neither of war nor 
of peace were ſo well calculated to preſerve order 
and ſtability, as the milder maxims of modern 
times : Secondly, That their ſimplicity, and their 
ignorance of thoſe refinements of modern times, 
which have improved human life, and rendered it 
more commodious, were a conſiderable diſadvan- 
tage in reſpect of populouſneſs. On both which 
accounts he is inclined to believe, that antient 
ages muſt have been leſs populous : and in conſe- 
quence of his theory, when he proceeds to inquire 
into the facts, he rejects the teſtimony of antient 
authors, as incredible and abſurd, when they re- 
preſent antient nations as more populous than ſeems 
to him to be conſiſtent with the ſuperior re- 
finements, and more humane a and table Policy of 
modern ages. _ 
I. will be proper to follow our author through 
exch i theſe ONO * 
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Ms. . has, in the firſt place, ie 
us with a moſt diſmal picture of the domeſtic oe- 
conomy of the antients, and endeaveured to ſhew, 
that the inſtitution of flavery muſt have been un- 
favourable to propagation, both becauſe the ſlaves 
were cruelly treated by their maſters, and becauſe 
the males and females, were not allowed to have 
mutual intercourſe. But upon inquiry it will be 
found, that they not only were not ſo. harſhly 
treated, as our author imagines, but were commonly 
well treated; that their treatment did not debilitate 
them, or hinder them from propagating z that in. 
tereſt, no leſs than humanity, led the maſters to 
encourage them to propagate and finally, that 
the ſlaves multiplied exceedingly, and that the 
: Vernae or home- born ſlaves were Pal, nu- 
merous. ns Ion 
Tas low condition of the antient 7 muſt 
neceſſarily have expoſed them to many inſults, 
and to much oppreſſion, notwithſtanding the beſt 
laws which could have been framed for their pro- 
tection. That ſame contempt, that ſame ſeverity, 
which at preſent may be obſerved in ſuperiors to- 
wards their inferiors; nay, a greater degree of 
this inſolence muſt Wat often appeared in antient 
times. The pleaſure and humour of the maſter 
would be by far too much, and the happineſs of 
the 
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the ſlaves too litele regarded: However, either 
the antlents were moved by humanity, which 
has ever a mighty influence om the generulity of 
mankihd, to deal kindly by their ſtaves; or when 
motives of this kind did nòt influence, their eon- 
duct muſt have been erg ne by regard 
. own intereſ int. 

In times of more o a ieys before tlie 
reign of Alexander the Great, and the eſtabliſhment 
of the Roman empire, during which period, ac- 
cording to che Diſſertation; the world vas moſt 
populous, ſlaves muſt have been better treated 
than they were afterwards in times of luxury; for 
while ſimplicity remained, the maſters: lived in 
greater familiarity with their ſlaves, and af courſe 
treated them with more gentleneſs. This is con- 
firmed by Seneca with reſpect to the Romani 
That ſanctity of manners, for which they were ſa 
remarkable before the Cartbaginian wars, was in- 
conſiſtent with barbarity towards their ſlaves; 
What our author has quoted from Demoſthenes, 
en how! hs they were treated by the Aube. 
Lattice Y ; mia, 
Ne illad quidem videtis, quam omnem cavidiam Majo; 
res noſtri dominis, omnem contumeliam ſervis detraxerint? 
dominum, patrem familiae appell averunt-: | ſervos (quod. etiam 
in mimis adhuc durat) familiares. Indlituerunt diem fellum, 
quo non ſolum cum ſervis domini veſcerentur ; ſed. quo uti- 
que bonores illis z in domo gerere, jus dicere perm merant, et 
domum * rem e eſſe . k 0 | 
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could not he got: tis certain, at any rate, that 
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nidns> Tacitus i takes notice of the lenity of the 


Germans; andi it/is probable the caſe was the ſame 
in moͤſt other antirnt nations. The ſevere and 
rigorous treatment of this inferior order of men, 
ſeems to have prevailed only among the Romans, 
in the more degenerate times of their common - 
wealth, and during their monarchy. Tis from 
thoſe corrupted ages of Rome that Mr. Hume has 
brought all his examples of the barbarous uſage 
of ſlaves, except one; and this one, vis. the in - 
human prattice, among the Greets, of expiſcating 
the truth by the torture of ſlaves, will be fouod 
was not confined to ſlaves: freemen were hot. ex- 
empied, where it was neceſſary, or dther evidence 


it could not be frequent, as few caſes would 
require it. Nay, in this reſpect, have modern 
times any advantage? Torture is allowed at 
preſent in almoſt all the countries of Eu- 
rope. Was it not allowed, even in Britgin, not 


un ago, 8345 it is now bappily 
aboliſhed ? 


0 Dom aftium ac ſervum nullis educationts deliciis dignoſeas. 
Tater eadem pecora in eadem humo degunt ; -donec aetis 
ſeparet ingenuos, virtus agnoſeat.— Caeteris ſeryis, non in 
noſtrum morem deſcriptis per familiam miniſterlis, utaritur : 
ſuam quiſque ſedem, ſuos penates regit. Frumenti modun 
| dominus, aut pecoris, aut veſtis, ut colono inj th git: et ſer- 
vus hactenus paret. Caetera domus officia uxor ac liberi ex- 
ſequuntùurf. Verberare ſervum, ac vinculis et opere coercere, 
rarum. Tacitus de morib. German. cap. 20. 25. 
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aboliſtied ? But whatever ſanction may have been 
given at any period to ſuch a cruel practice, we 
cannot ſurely imagine, that the diſtant poſſibility 
of being ſubjected to torture could A. 

in to prevent marriage ligt 
Tur the Roman ſlaves; as Mr. Ans * 1 
were ſometimes kept in ergaſtula, which may be 
tranſlated work - houſes, or houſes of correction, 
cannot be denied; however, it is not probable 
that they were common, till latter and more cor- 
L upted times + for as long as flaves lived in a fa- 
miliar manner: with their maſters, and were not 
very numerous, ſuch ergaſtula would be leſs ne- 
ceſſary, and muſt have been introduted by the de- 
generacy of their manners. Even in the worſt 
times, all the flaves were not confined in them : 
the better, and, no doubt, the far greater part were 
at liberty. Columella makes a plain diſtinction be- 
tween the ſoluti and the vinti; theſe laſt muſt 
have been only the raſcally part of the ſlaves, [who 
deſerved ſeverer puniſhments. '-Ir was only ſor the 
. _ ſuch vitious a that Columella or- 
nn 1965 222 1 


| -:# Are Doign he, tennis mis lod * 
2 put when the truth could be found out in no other way: 
and, in criminal caſes, there was no difference between 
flaves and freemen of lower rank; may, in ſame caſes, men 

of the higheſt rank \ were put to tl the queſtion. | 


+ 1 do not find, any where in Lizy, what out Aalkor has 
quoted. Partem Naliæ ergaſiala a ſolitudine ' winditant : 1 


ſuppoſe che word ſhould be ſervitia, and not ergaſtula. 
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dains apartments to be built under + 80 
far is he from ſuppoſing all the ſlaves ro have 
been ſhut up in ergaſtula, and uſed ſeverely, that, 
on the contrary, he adviſes maſters to treat their 
ſlaves well; to ſee that their proviſions be good; 
to ſuit their work to the health and ſtrength of 
each individual; to take care of them when ſick, 
and apply proper medicines for their cure; to ad- 
mit ckem to familiarity ; nay, ſometimes to bring 
them to table; to ſuffer them even to jeſt; to ap- 
plaud ſuch as behaved well, and to reward them“, 
What can be kinder, or breathe a more gentle 
ſpirit ? The ſame humanity is to be obſerved in 
Varro ꝶſ; and both of them conſider the practice 
of breeding from ſlaves as equally humane and pro: 
fitable. Tis true, as Mr. Hume has remarked t. 
Varro is in this place treating of ſnepherds only; 
but from thence it cannot be concluded, that he did 


not approve of the humane uſage of ſlaves in ge- 


neral, and did not in particular Ag an 
from them profitable in all caſs. 

As the number of ſlaves increaſed ; 
in the latter times of the commonwealth, the er- 


gaſtula became more common, and greater num- 
bers were confined in ee * _ 1 war 


pe re ruſtic. ub. 1. cap. 6, 7. 3, 3 


1 Dererutic, lib, 1, eap, x7. lib, 70 pap. 10% 
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we find; b that »Eunus; who; accarding | to Florus 1 4 
began the rebellion, raiſed a great army of ſlaves, 
conſiſting of no leſs than 60,900 Men. One of 
the methods by which he accompliſhed this, was 
by breaking open the ergaſtula in Sicily, and giving 
freedom to the ſlaves that wereconfined in them. His 
army however could not he entirely, probably the 
ſmalleſt part of it, was made up of ſuch ſlaves as had 
been ſhut up in ergaſtula; it muſt have conſiſted 
of ſlaves of all kinds, who would crowd to him 
from all quarters, and abandon their maſters, on 
an occaſion which called them to liberty. Nor 
could 60,000. (though his army had conſiſted ; of 
none but ſuch as had been confined in ergaſtula) 
have been near equal to the whole number of 
llaves in the ſouth of Italy and Sicily, The ergaſtula 
therefore muſt only have been houſes of n 
for the worſt ſort of ſlaves. 


Tux power which Roman maſters had over 15 


ſlaves was deſpotic, and may appear frightful; 


but the exerciſe of it was commonly very gentle, 
and the power itſelf was not more abſolute, chan 
that which fathers had over their children. . F or, 


equally unlimited authority not only over his chil- 
a. b in ſome . over his wife t; yet 
there 


Hoc miraculum primum duo millia ex obviis ; mox jure 

belli, refractis ergaſtulis fexaginta amplius millium fecit ex- 

ercitum. n Fron vs, lib. 3. cap. 19. 

I See Heineecii Md . under the Uſes ds 
patria potefiate, et de _ N 


by the old Roman law, the pater familias had an 
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of Nome. 


ele enacted to reſtrain their ſeverity; atleaſt, the 


judge) who had alſo che care of the police of the 


the complaints of ſervants againſt their maſters P. 
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there is no reaſon from "llenice> to contiude, that 

this inſtieution was prejudicial to the populouſneſs 
In the virtuous times of the common- 
wealeh' the power was ſeldom abuſed; and, if, in 
corrupted times, maſters became more ſevere, laws 


emperors, not long after the eſtabliſument of the 
monarchy,' began to look more narrowlylinto the 
behaviour of maſters in their families, and to pu- 
niſh outrages committed by them on their ſlavesꝰ. 
The emperor Hadrian baniſhed a lady for her ſe- 


'verity 4 to her ſervants !. It was a particular inftru- 


Rion given to the prucfertus urbi (or the criminal 


city of Rome in moſt articles, to hear and redreſs 


'The temples and the ſtatues of the prince were 
places of refuge for flaves, from whence they 
could not be taken away by their maſters t. By 
a reſetipt of Antoninus Pius i, it was ordained, 
that ſuch ſervants ſhould be ſold as had been ill 


treated. And whiever will examine "the hiſtory 


of the Roman law, will find in general, that the 

emperors aimed continually at leſſening that do- 

meftic Tn” WI ** anden Roms 3 had. 
0 been 


C i 


8 Vid. 5 2. D. ** his gui lüb el ani) 
"2 Vid. 1 1.4 1.8. D. de officio praefecti urb i. 
. Vid. 5 2. inft. de e eee ee, 
1 WI 1 2. D. eodem. 
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been authoriſed to exerciſe in their families, tilt 
every thing was brought under the abſolute power 
of the Prince. Thus, even among the - Romans 
themſelves, the deſpotie power over ſlaves. was re- 
——— found to be dangerous. 
- Fox Tres, not only does it appear, Aab dase 
were made to reſtrain the Romans from treating 
their ſlaves eruelly; but we have many documents 
even in latter times, that where the law did not 
regulate their conduct, they ſet bounds to it them 
ſelves, and often from afſection treated their ſlaves 
with great humanity. Thus we find, that they 
gave them the beſt education, and taught them 
arts and ſcietices: nor is there any branch of learn 
ing, in which we do not find, that ſlaves were e- 
minently ſkilled. Beſides, their maſters frequent - 
ly manumitted chem, and at that time they oſten 
got their peculum, by which means they had an 
opportunity of acquiring large eſtates. Nay, ſuch 
was the affection of the Ramam to their domeſtics, 
that they conſidered their ihr as part of their 


family, and hence were obliged to aliment them 


in their. poverty; which, if they neglected to do, 
they forfeited: their Jus" patronatils. They often 
ordered their remains to be depoſited in the fami- 
ly ſepulchre; and, after communicating this right 
of burial, they frequently ſybjoined a clauſe to 
the monumental inſcription, Ne de familia extat, 


If the pattan had no ens he. often lef his 


* 
4 
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whole eſtate to his lilerti, and — them 
hrcirns whoever; got the, huſk of the eſtate. 
-:Bz$1Dss the domeſtic ſlaves, the. Romans: ad 
actor kind, called inquilini, coldnz, | et adſcriptitis 
glebae, who were upon a ſurer footing, being only 

bound to certain annual. preſtations, and to labour 
their maſter's lands; from which he could not re- 
move them, nor raiſe their rents. Are theſe in- 
dications of an inhumanity, Wied could * any 
effect in preventing populouſneſs? 23 1d oth! av 
| Ip intereſt,.;no:leſs than humanity, muſt. 
| | han prompted the Romans at 49 80 times to anna 
| 
| 


OY 


1 i to raiſe families. 

Win reſpect to all ee e it 
R a more advantageous to raiſe them up 
than to buy them. That this holds with reſpect 
to ſlaves, is evident, from its having been thought 
Profitable in rah, even in times of the higheſt lu- 
xury. Columella, who lived at ſuch a time, ad- 
viſes to breed from flaves; nay, to give rewards, 
and even to give liberty to ſuch n as were 
mothers of more than three children *. TONES 
 POMPONIUS ATTICUS, a man of the greateſt 
coc) me the Romans, had 0 ſlaves, but, 
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| * | Fo oeminis quoqve Foecundioribus offum s et 
libertatem dedimus, eum complures natos educaſſent : nat 
cui tres erant fili, vacatio : cui plures, libertas quoque con- 


tingebat. Haec enim juftitia, et cura patris n multum 
confert * patrimonio. 


* 


De re ruſtic. lib. 1. cap. 8. 
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ſuch as were born in his own houſe. This is ob- 
ſerved by his hiſtorian, as a mark of his good o- 
conomy ; he muſt therefore have thought it 
more IG to breed than to buy. The ſame 
hiſtorian hath remarked, that the cuſtom of buy- 
ing ſlaves proceeded from an incontinent and luxu- 
rious taſte. We cannot therefore infer with Mr. 
Hume To that becauſe Atticus is praiſed for his dili- 
gence in breeding, breeding was not the general 
Practice. Theſe praiſes only ſhew, that many of 
Altticus's rank acted in a different manner from him, 
and that he was not ſeduced by their example. 
Mz. Hume has remarked, that near all great 
cities, in all populous, rich, induſtrious provinces, 
few cattle are bred, becauſe of the dearth of every 
commodity in ſuch places; and of -<ourſe, that 
the remoter and cheaper are the only breeding 
countries for cattle; and, by parity of reaſon, 
for men too f. This only ſhews, that fuch great 
numbers of ſlaves would not be bred in or near 
large cities, as in cheaper provinces ; but it does 
| T2 . Cr 


* Pari modo, artifices cneteri, quos cultus domeſticus de- 
ſiderat, apprime boni; neque tamen horum quenquam, niſi 
domi natum, domique factum habuit : quod eſt ſignum non 
ſolum continentiae, ſed etiam diligentiae. Nam et non in- 
temperanter concupiſcere, quod a plurimis videas, continentis 
debet duci; et potius diligentia, _ pretio, * nen 
Wee eſt induſtriae. | 
N © Corn. Nuy. in vit. A0. cap. is. 
17 1 „ Maa 
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not prove, that many were not bred; even in 
Rome itſelf, many more in other places of Tal, 


or in other provinces, where proviſions were 
cheaper : it does not at all affect ſmall cities, or 


Places where there was little luxury : it does not 


affect the more antient and ſimple ages: nay, it 


makes very little againſt the breeding of ſlaves 
even in Rome itſelf; for the Romans in times of 
their greateſt luxury had little reaſon to diſcourage 
this practice, on account of the dearth of provi- 


ions, ſince, according to the Diſſertation, the 
moſt neceſſary proviſions were eaſily purchaſed at 
Rome, when luxury was very high. I grant, 
that the luxury of Rome was one of the chief 


cauſes, why Italy became leſs populous, not 
indeed becauſe it rendered the breeding from 


llaves unprofitable, but on account of grow- 
ing delicacy and debauchery of manners; in con- 


ſequence of which, not only the former general 


practice of marrying, but the love of agriculture 
declined. And from the bitter reproaches which 


Auguſtus caſt upon the great men of Rome for not 
marrying, it may be juſtly preſumed, that mar- 
riage was leſs common among freemen than ſlaves; 
nor is it improbable, that while the miliſters' gave 
full (wing to their appetites, they would not ſuf⸗- 


fer their ſlayes to commit the fame diſorders. 


 NoTwiTHSTANDING what has been obſerved 

concerning the advantages which aroſe commonly 
from the breeding of ſlaves, it doth not follow, 
f | On AG I 
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that i it was in no caſe profitable to buy. On many 
occaſions maſters would find buying both neceſſary 
and advantageous; which may account for what 
Mr. Hume obſerves concerning the practice of the 
elder Cato,*, who though a very great oeconomiſt, 
is aid + to have bought agreat many ſlaves; for he 


bought them at the ſales of priſoners of war, when 
they would certainly be cheapeſt, both becauſe 


they had been moſt eaſily purchaſed, and would 
be moſt numerous. No wonder that a man of 
his frugality catched at ſuch a cheap marker. But 
there is no where the ſmalleſt hint, that he did 
not encourage his flaves to breed; the contrary 
may be inferred from what Plutarch tells, that he 
allgwed a commerce between his male and female 


ſlaves. If he allowed it only at certain times, and 
upon certain conditions, this might ariſe from the 


auſterity of his temper, and the ſeverity of his 
manners: if he obliged them to pay for the liber- 
ty of commerce, this proceeded. from too great 
a love of gain, which made a remarkable part of 
his character, and prompted him to ſeek profit in 
every thing. But from neither of theſe circum- | 
ſtances can ĩt be inferred, that he did not intend 
to multiply his ſlaves by this intercourſe ; nay, his 
very covetouſneſs is an argument, that he would 
deſign to increaſe his riches by their breed; and in 
order to render their W more convenient and 
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advantageous, it would be neceſſary to (forbia all 
irregular amours, according to Plutarch's narra- 
tion, and to ſuffer their commerce only at certain 
times, that the children might fall to be born at 
_ thoſe ſeaſons of the year, when the Aa of the 
mothers would be leaſt neceſſary. 
Neither would thoſe otter reſtrictions/1 mention- 
ed by Mr. Hume, prevent ſlaves from breeding J 
for it is ſurely of littie conſequence to this effect, 
whether they were lodged under the ſame roof with 
the maſter * (as they might very well have been, 
if they were not too numerous) or in ſeparate a- 
parrments 3 whether the male and female ſlaves 
were laid at a diſtance from one another or not + 3 
whether they lived on board - wages 1, or which is 
more probable, had their ſtated allowance of pro- 
viſions, as is common in many houſes at preſent, 
In like manner, it may be juſtiy ſuppoſed, that 
the maſters, from a regard to their own intereſt, 
would bear with many inconveniencies ariſing from 
the breeding of their ſlaves; which accounts eaſily 
for the precept of old Heft ad, whom our author 
quotes to prove, that, i in the opinion of the an- 
tients, married ſlaves were inconvenient. Some 
of the antients no doubt might be of this opinion 5 


ſome people will gravy th their inclination, in op. 


„ Political diſcourles, p. 1 74. 


ad Ibid, p. x75. 
1 ibid. 
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poſition to their intereſt : humour, fancy, caprice, 
a juſt regard to elegance, and a falſe taſte of re- 
finement, have a mighty influence on all the af- 
fairs of mankind. Hence ſome of the antients 
might have choſen rather to buy at a dearer rate, 
and to want the profits ariſing from the breeding 
of their ſlaves, than ſubmit to the trouble which 
attended it. This might have been the character 
of Hefod. Poets often ſeek pleaſure more than 
riches; but we muſt not make them a ſtandard 
for the world. Indeed the paſſage from Hęſiod proves 
not, either that the breeding of ſlaves was ge 
nerally reckoned diſagreeable or inconvenient in 
his days; or though it had been ſo, that man- 
kind would not have generally ſubmitted to it, 
for the ſake of their intereſt. Perhaps too Heid 
meant only to caution againſt buying married 
ſlaves, and to adviſe to buy unmarried ones, who 
might afterwards have been ſuffered to breed gr 
not, as beſt anſwered the maſters canine, or 
ſuited his humour. 
We: have. ſajd, that 8 to ed . 
2 a principal influence on maſters, and that 
their management of their ſlaves would be: chiefly 
governed by it: from hence it is neceſſary to 
cConclude, that every one who had occaſion: for 
| laves,. would buy or keep in his family, either 


males or females, according to the nature of 
the work in which he propoſed to employ them, 
and een to his view * profit 5 ouch that he 

would 
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would keep neither males nor females. he. had no. 
uſe for. On which account we need not wonder *, 
that among the ſlaves left by Demoſtbenes's father, 
who was a ſword-maker, there ſhould be mention 
of none but handicraftſmen, ſword-cutlers and 
cabinet-makers, as our author tranſlates the word 
Kuen, all males, except ſome chamber- 
maids, who had been about his wife. What elſe 
could be expected from a man of ſuch an occupa- 
tion, who wanted only handicraftſmen for carry- 
ing on his buſineſs? By the fame manner of rea- 
ſoning it appears, that we ought not to infer, that 
the antient flaves did not breed, becauſe Cato, 
when enumerating the ſlaves requiſite to labour a 
vineyard or plantation of olives, makes mention 
only of one female, . viz. the overſeer's vife . 
Thereaſon is plain. Male-flaves being more robuſt, 
were fitter for country-labour, and there would 
be occaſion only for a woman or two, to do any of 
thoſe offices, for which women were more proper. 

Bxs1DEs, it deſerves to be remarked, agreeably 
to what has been ſaid in the Diſſertation, that the 
antient world being chiefly employed in agri- 
culture and other laborious arts, for which men 
were more proper than women, it may be ex- 
pected, we ſhould find many more male ſlaves 
ng Feruales in mm wo of which, w of 
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the males might have wanted wives, and yet all 
the females have been breeders. 

NzrTHzR would the maſters be deterred from 
breeding ſlaves at home, becauſe of thoſe privi- 
leges and indulgencies to which the Vernae ſeem 
to have been entitled by cuſtom ; for beſides the 
honeſty, fidelity and attachment to the family, 
which might be expected from thoſe who had 
been born and bred in it, the inconveniency of 
their, pertneſs, if it really was thought one, might 
have been overbalanced by other advantages. But 
in truth our author ſeems to have been miſtaken 
in his conjecture on this artiele; for ſlaves were 
commonly more valued and eſteemed on account 
of their pertneſs F. 


Our 
at? 169, 170. 
+ This ſeems plain from many ather, a well as the following 
paſſages. 


Eadem cauſa eſt cur nos mancipiorum noſtrorum urbanitas, 
in dominos contumelioſa, dælectet: quorum audacia ita de- 
mum ſibi in convivas jus facit, fi coepit a domino. Pueros 
quidem in hoc mercantur Procaces. et eorum impudentiam 
-acuunt, et ſub magiſtro habent, qui probra meditate offun- 
dant: : nec has contumelias vocamus, ſed argutias. 

dente de coaſtant. ſapient. cap. 11. 


ihrs filiorum nos modeſtia:deleQari, Vernularum licen- 
ta: illos diſciplina 2 contineri, horum ali audaciam. 
| Guse de provid. cap. 1. 


Faber Jer ver on the word vernilitas, that it fignified a partieu- 


lar kind * urbanitas. Urbanitas fed 2 . 
EBͤöberalis 
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Our author has alſo recourſe to the Roman __ 
to prove, that breeding from ſlaves was not com- 
mon among the Romans; for he obſerves ® . that 
it is expreſsly remarked by the writers of the Ra- 

man law, that ſcarce any ever purchaſe ſlaves, 
with a-viewof breeding from them: and, in the note 
which he has placed at the n of the ſame page, 
| - 


me * tion of 1 * * Pliny, Sana, 

Quintilian and Petronius. He adds, Amabatur iſta ſervulorum 

urbanitas ſive dicacitas procax ; et quaerebantur tales vel ex 

longinquis regionibus, ut Zgyptii, Mauri, Syri. Quod fi 
non eſſent dicaces ſatis, ut docerentur et diſcerent eſſe, nava- 
bant operam heri. I appears from Suetonius (in Auguſt, 
cap. 83.) that the Mauri and Syri had a great reputation for 
this garrulity. Ludebat cum pueris minutis, quos facie et 
garrulitate amabiles undique conquirebat, praecipue Mauros 
et Syros. T hoſe of Alexandria were alſo in high reputation for 
this quality ; which explains the phraſe convicia Nili i in the yl 

vae of Statins, Lib. 5. 5. 66. 

Non ego mercatus Pharia de puppe e 
Delicias, doctumque ſui convicia Nili 
Infantem, linguaque ſimul ſalibuſque protervum. 

The following paſſage in Quintilian (inſtit. orat. lib. 1. cap. 

2.) is a further proof, that flawes were in gentral not leſs efteem- 

ed, though they were pert and forward. Gaudemus (inguit) ſi 
quid licentius dixerint (wiz. /iberi noftri). Verba ne Alexan- 
drinis quidem permittenda deliciis, riſu et oſculo excipimug. 
| Juſtas Lipſius explains the word verniliter in Seneca (de be- 
nefic. lib. 2. cap. 11.) Blande et cum adulatione, vox (in- 
quit) a vernis, id eſt, ſervulis, qui fere blandiuntur ; which 
fhews, that the behaviour f | the Vernae was not diſagreeably 
impudent, but rather flattering, to make their court the better, and 


render themſelves more agreeable, e Iu Tl 
„ T. 173. ; ee, OM TOO Oe 
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he is pleaſed v0 eite the worde of ſome laws from 
the Corpus Juris 3 none of which ſeem to confirm 
his hypotheſis, or indeed to . what he Ge 
deduce from tem. 

Tux firſt text he quotes is rom 4. 2%. F a 5 
reditatis petitione. Ancillarum etiam purtus, et par- 
tuum partus, quanquam fructus eſſe nin exiſtimantur, 
quia non temere ancillae ejus rei cauſa compurantur, 
ut pariant, augent tamen bereditatem. In order to 
underſtand this law, it is neceſſary in the firſt place 
to remark, that, among the Romans; the uſuſ- 
frudtus was a kind of perfonat ſervitude, or life- 
rent · right of uſe and enjoyment, by which a 
certain perſon, called the u/uftu@rarius, different 
from the proprietor, had right to all the fruits 
and emoluments of whatever kind, that aroſe or- 
dinarily from the fructuarious ſubſtanee j whether 
theſe emoluments ſerved only for ſupplying the 
mere neceſſities and wants, or: increaſed the con- 
venience and pleaſure of life. For all ſuch emo- 
luments were comprehended under the term fru - 
Aus; provided after production the ſubhſtance of 
the fructuarious body remained entire. Fhus the 
fruits of land were graſs, corn, wine; oilg c. 
thoſe of houſes were either the actual lodging in 
them, or their rent, if hired out to others; of 
ſhips; the failing in them, or ˖ the freight; and of 
cattle, their brood, their milk, and their woot; 
To the full and unlimited uſe and enjoyment of all 
theſe emoluments the fruFuarius had right, ac- 
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cording 28 his ut was either of land, of 
houſes, of ſhips, or of cattle. In the ſame man- 
ner, he who had an:v/usfrufus of a ſlave, had full 
right to all the fruits and emoluments to be drawn 
from this flave. Theſe, according to civilians, 
were the profits of his labour and induſtry, ac- 
quired either by ſetting him to work at home, or 
hiring him out for certain wages to the ſervice of 
another. In hominis uſufrutiu operate ſunt, et ob 
operas mercedes. Fructus hominis in operis conftitit : 
et retro, in fructu hominis operae ſunt * : i. e. the 
principal, the moſt conſiderable fruits of a man 
conſiſt in his work, labour, induſtry and pains : 
bn ee e eee 8 | 
or uſufruttn. e 10. 
To theſe therefore the 22 had 1 un- 
de right. | | 
Bur, befides theſe operas and mercedes: ab operas, 
there were hkewiſe the partus ancillarum; concern- 
ing which it was diſputed among the civilians of 
old, whether the partus ancillarum, or the iflue of a 
female ſlave, belonged to the uſufruttuarius, i. e. 
the liferenter of the mother, in the ſame manner 
as the foetus Pecorum 1 to dhe een en 
Pecorum. 5 

TR e was Sie in the Wes : 
and for this determination Ulpian in different pla- 

ces of his writings aſſigns different reaſons.” In 
. 222 F. * ee, he * — enim in frultu 
bomini 


th, * Lig, 4. ff. de opersfervorum 
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| hominis bomo eſſe pateſt. The meaning of which is, 
That nature having produced all kinds of fruits 
for the uſe of man, man himſelf therefore could 
not make a part of theſe fruits, ſince he had a right 
to enjoy them. And thus we find this reaſon ex- 
plained in I. 28. § 1. F. de aſuris. Abſurdum e- 
fruftus rerum natura hominum gratid comparaverit, 
This philoſophy of the lawyers ſeems to be founded 
on the doctrine of the Stoics, who taught, that 
every thing in nature was produced for the uſe of 
man. Omnia, quae ſint in hoc mundo, quibus utantur 
homines, bominum cauſa fatta eſſe. et parata . For 
from this ſect the Roman lawyers — _ 
of their philoſophical principles. 
AnoTHex reaſon for the ſame eee Is 
aligned by Ulpian in J. 27. F. de bereditatis peti- 
tione, quoted by Mr. Hume. Quia non temerg an- 
cillae ejus rei cauſa comparantur, ut pariant, i. e. the 
iſſue of female ſlaves is not comprehended under, 
or reckoned among their fruits, becauſe maids 
are not purchaſed principully for breeding. The 
chief deſign in buying or having them, is to ſet 
them at work, and by, their work to make gain. 
The immediate view therefore with which ſlaves 
are purchaſed, is that they may labour, not that 
they may breed. Hence the profits of their labour 
belong to the aſafructuarius, but not their brood. 
Toe it od ee be — from hence to 


Cicero, lb. 2. c. 61. de nat, deor, 


{ 
1 
ö 
| 
i 
t 
| 
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conclude; that maſters might. not have other views 


in purchaſing female flaves, beſides! thoſe which 


were maſt immediate. It would be yet more abſurd 
to ſay; that thoſe who had actually purchaſed them, 
at firſt perhaps with other views, would not, if 


they found it convenient, allow them to breed. 


Tis common now a-days to hire ſervants for cer- 
tain definite purpoſes; yet, if they have time, 
they are uſually put to other buſineſs. Beſides, it 
deſerves to be remarked, how cautiouſly Ulpian 
ſpeaks : he ſays, non temere. Now, the idea which 
the word temere conveys at firſt, is that of raſh- 
neſs. And if the law might be underſtood in this 


_ vay, 'tis-ſurely true, that men, far from being 


raſh, would be extremely cautious and circum- 
ſpect, when they purchaſed ſlaves for breeding; 
and from hence it not only would not follow, that 
flaves. were never purchaſed in this view, but the 
directly contrary would appear. "IP 

 How#vzsr Ulpian's words can hardly Fs this 
interpretation, His aon temere muſt be underſtood, 
as if he had ſaid, that mei are very cautious, how 


they buy flayes for breeding; or, which is the 


ſame thing, that for the moſt part they do not; 


for he by no means ſays, that they never do pur: 


chaſe them in this view. In ſhort, 'Ulpian' can on- 
ly intend to declare, that. the principal, chief, and 
immediate view in purchaſing female; ſlaves was 


vot to breed from them. This is very agree- 


1 to the gecilions of che 1 a the 
n re eſcoftudus 
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uſusfruBt#s and purtus ancillarum, and makes it a 


very ſtrong reaſon, as in this reſpect there is a wide 


difference between men and other animals. For 
men often buy horſes, mares, bulls, cows, and all 
forts of cattle, merely and principally for the ſake of 
a breed; but ſeldom or never purchaſe ſlaves on 
the ſame deſign. For though ſometimes maids 
mi ight be purchaſed for their beauty; yet, as the 
good qualities, either of mind or body, do not. 
fo conſtantly deſcend to the poſterity of mankind, 
as thoſe of brutes deſcend to their brood, a fine 
breed could ſeldom be the e view . in the 
3 of ſlaves. 

Bur that it ought: not-to be ee from 
* this, or. any other law of the Corpus, that it 


was not uſual among the Romans, to breed from 


female ſlaves; nay; that it was not only not unu- 
ſual, but very common to do ſo, appears from 
the numberleſs places of it, in which the parius 
ancillarum/are mentioned; from the many and va- 


rious caſes ſtated about them; and from the mul 


tirude of the queſtions, propoſed, and deciſions 
given about their property in thoſe different caſes. 
Had not diſputes been daily occurring of this kind, 
is it probable that the Corpus would have been re- 


pleniſhed with ſuch deciſions? And could diſputes 
of this kind have daily occurred, unleſs both the an- 


cillae and the partus ancillarum had been very nu- 


merous? To cite particular paſſages would be 
endleſs. Alma® every Page contains ſome caſe, 


_ ſome 


hs 
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ſome example, or ſome determination about them; 
nay, Ulpian treating of what could be exacted by 
the rightful and true heir from him, who without 


any juſt title had ſeized on the inheritance, in this 
very J. 27. F. de hered. pet. detetmines, that a- 


mong other things, the partus ancillarum un * 

be reſtored. 
BzBSsIDES, the * cognationes, ** ts 1 
finitates, and the contubernia ſerverum, are often 
mentioned expreſsly in the Corpus. Regulations 
are made, rules laid down, and - queſtions deter - 
mined as well about this contubernium, as about the 
lawful marriage of free citizens. And if it is an 
univerſal obſervation, which we may form upon 
language?*, that where two related parts of a whole 
bear any proportion to each other, in numbers, 
rank or conſideration, there are always correlative 
terms invented, which anſwer to both the parts, 
and expreſs their mutual relation: as we have here 
a whole, and its two related parts, and correlative 
terms invented, which anſwer to both theſe parts, 
and expreſs their mutual relation; I muſt, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hume's ingenious doctrine, infer, 
that ſince the contubernia ſervorum boxe no propor- 
tion to the auptiae or connubia of free Roman citi- 
Zens, in rank or conſideration, they muſt have 
| borne a great proportion to each other in number; 
and from hence, that the iſſue of theſe contubernia 
or the /ernae were very numerous: for contuber- 
nium 


* Polit. diſcour. p. 16 9. | 


\ 


 Ptimines Severus, Antoninus Caracalla, Opilius Macri- 


tion of Europe. 


on things had n over the mow mar- 
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nn 


Fux rRHER, this reaſon cannot ſhew, chat ws 
Romans uſed not to purchaſe ſlaves to breed from 
them, at the time to which the greateſt populouſ- 
neſs of antient nations is fixed in the Diſſertation : 
for Npian, who aſſigns it, lived about the begin- 
ning of the third century, under the emperors Se- 


nus and Diadumenus, Alagabalus and Alexander Se. 
verus; the laſt of whom was principally directed 
by his advice, and governed by his counſels, long 
after the eſtabliſhment of that empire, which ſeems 
to have been one SPI . of * Aren 


To underſtand how the * texts of che civil 
law, quoted by Mr. Hume, from the title de adi. 
litio edibio, do not make much for his argument: tis 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the Ædiles, who among 


Nd 
Fo ſay the truth, W jogenious ſuch coltidifms. 


may be eſteemed, fortune | and chance ſeem to have had 


great influence on the formation and ſtructure of language, 
reaſon, philoſophy, and the real fimilitudes and diſtinctions 
of | things -too little. The term Vina might have been 
invented, becauſe being more numerous, there were more 
frequent occaſions. to ſpeak: of the Y2rnae than of the enpti. 
Aſter all, may not emptus be ſuppoſed the correlative to Ver. 
2a; at leaſt we find them oppoſed in the law : (5 30. inf. 4. 
lgati:) and I am miſtaken, if che phraſe, Non werna ſed em- 
ptus, * not to be found ſomewhere in an antient author. 
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underſtand, what was meant by morbus vitiumve, 


ſlaves in particular; and we are informed by the 
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kets, and the goods ſold. in them, publiſned an 


edict, by which they ordered thoſe who ſold ſlaves, 


to tell the buyers, Quid morbi vitiive. cuigue it. 
And if either they did not do ſo, or the ſlave was 
found to have faults, which the merchant had de- 
clared it had not, the ÆAmdiles by this edict ordered 
the ſeller to receive back his ſlave, and reſtore the 
ptice to the buyer. It was therefore neceſſary to 


in order to know in what caſes the purchaſer could 
return the ſlave, and force the merchant to reſtore 
the price. Now, in J. 1. $7. . de Adilitio edifio, 
we find a general definition of the word morbus: 
Eft babitus cuju que corporis contra naturam, qui um 
ejus ad id facit deteriorem, cujus cauſa natura nobis ejus 
corporis ſanitatem dedit. And in the ſame place we 


are told, that morbus and vitium have not, in this 


title, a different, but the ſame ſignification. In 
J. 1. § 8. eod. this general doctrine is applied to 


lawyer, that every thing is reckoned morbus or vi- 
tium, quod uſum miniſteriumque hominis impediat. In 
ſhort, it appears, that morbus was called and 
reckoned whatever defect, either of body or 6f 
mind, hindered the ſlave from being uſeful, and 
from performing the ſervice for _ * was: de. 
agent by nature. 

From whence we eraictinle; "Ute thoſe toaiy | 
defects alone, are here underſtood,” which could, 
and therefore t to have beep: Known to the 


„ 4 939 4 n 
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ſeller; and, at the ſame time, diſabled the ſlave ei- 
ther from working, or from propagating his kind. 
Hence we need not be ſurpriſed, that ſpado, in 
J. 6. F 2. de Adil. ediff; is ſaid to be neither mor- 
boſus nor vitioſus. For though ſpado, as evidently 
appears from J. 128. F. de verborum fignificatione; 
is a general term, uſed ſometimes to denote all ſuch 
as are incapable of generation, from whatever cauſe 
this inability proceeds, whether from nature, ac- 
cident or deſign; yet in this place it is taken in a 
more limited ſenſe, and ſignifies one, who either 
by diſeaſe, old age, natural infirmity, or from a 
wrong conformation of parts, was incapable of 
procreation. Such men may often be healthy, and 
ſtrong enough in other reſpects, and very fit for 
labour. Hence the buyer could not, on pretence 
of the impotence of a ſlave of this ſort, force the 
ſeller to receive him back, and to reſtore the price; 
becauſe, if the ſlave looked well otherwiſe, the ſel- 
ler might well be ſuppoſed to be ignorant of this im- 
perfection; becauſe in ſome caſes the buyer himſelf 
might be preſumed not to be ignorant of it, as in 
that of old age, which he might eaſily be ſuppoſed 
already to know to be effoeta ; becauſe, at the ſame 
time the ſlave often was not by ſuch an imperfection 
rendered leſs able to labour, which was his princi- 
pal buſineſs z and, /aftly; becauſe the infirmity 
might be removed, either by an unexpected reco- 


very of vigour, or by diet and medicine 
Bb: ._... Bur 

A notable inſtance of this kind, very appoſite to the pre- 
ſent argument, may be ſeen in the Medic. Eſſays, vol. 1. art. "we 
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Bur in. 7. cod. we find that ſlave reckoned mor- 
boſus, who by mutilation had been made incapable 
8 of generation. For it was both the intention of 
nature, and of the purchaſer, if he found it con- 
venient, that ſlaves ſhould propagate. Hence, 
however healthy and robuſt he might be in other 
reſpects, and however fit for working, ſuch a ſlave 
might be returned as morboſus; for he laboured un- 
der a bodily defect, which, at the ſame time that 
it might, and ought to have been known to the 
ſeller, rendered the ſlave incapable of performing 
that ſervice for which he was deſigned by nature, 
viz. of propagating his kind. Does this ſhew, that 
the Romans had little or no view of breeding from 
their ſlaves? Or can it be from hence inferred, 
that the Roman lawyers inculcate any ſuch doctrine, 
That the impotence of a ſlave was only regarded, 
ſo far as his health or life might be affected by 
it; and that in other reſpects he was full as valu- 
able? Twas much otherwiſe. For though, as 
it has been ſaid already, the principal view in pur- 
chaſing ſlaves, was to ſet them at work ; yet to 
breed from them, was a view ſo common, 
that a flave, made by mutilation incapable of 
procreation, was not only not full as valuable as 
he would have been, had he not laboured under 
this defect, but might be returned to the ſeller, 
as uſeleſs, and of no value. For the word mor- 
| boſus, the miſapprehenſion or miſapplication of 
which ſeems to have led Mr. Hume to quote 
OO Se | - theſe 
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theſe texts from the title de dil. edi. in 
ſupport of his general poſition, muſt, in this 
title of the Corpus, never be underſtood as ſolely 
and immediately relative to health and ſtrength 
of body. but muſt always be referred to the 
redhibition allowed and introduced by this e- 
dict. Morbus, as defined above, appears to have a 
quite different ſignification among the civilians 
on this title, from that which it has among phy- 
ſicians. For a ſlave might happen, in the eye of 
law, to be reckoned morbaſus, though perhaps 
he was not only healthy, but extremely robuſt. 
In general, with regard to male and female 
ſlaves, this doctrine is to be held, that, though un- 
able to propagate their kind, they are not in the 
ſenſe of this title reckoned morbſ, unleſs the de- 
fect, from which this inability proceeds, be at 
leaſt ſuch as may be known to the ſeller. And 
from hence we may eaſily explain every * 
quoted by Mr. Hume. 
Tnus a woman is not reckoned rie W. 
cauſe ſhe bears dead children, unleſs this pro- 
ceeds from ſame apparent defect. Such a wo- 
man might, perhaps, by phyſicians, be reckoned 
diſeaſed, but, according to civilians, gave no 
room for redhibition; for ſhe might, notwith- 
ſtanding, be very healthy and fit for labour; the 
merchant might well be ſuppoſed ignorant of the 
defect, or at ** of its continuance; 0 ho 
cath - 


. 14. P- ff. de Adil. edict, ba th 
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death of her offspring might be occaſioned by ma- 
ny accidents, quite foreign to'the mother's confit- 
tution. | 

_ In the ſame manner, a woman, who is tos 
ren by nature, is not reckoned morbaſa but if 
her barrenneſs proceeds from an external defect, 
or from a viſible fault in her body, ſhe is then 
reckoned morboſa. So alſo we find many particu- 
lar and extraordinary caſes ſtated in ſome para- 
graphs of the fourteenth law of this title, the de- 
ciſions of which are founded on principles preciſely 
the ſame with thoſe already explained. For in 
moſt of theſe caſes the faylts are viſible and ap- 
parent, ſuch as the ſeller either did or ought. 


to have known. Again, it was the unanimous 
ia of lawyers, and perhaps it was never 


doubted, that a woman with child was ſound; 
and the reaſon aſſigned is, becauſe it is the 
greateſt and moſt important office of the ſex, 
conſidered as ſuch, to conceive and bring chil; 
dren. to the full time. For, beſides the uſual 
recovery of vigour after child- birth, women in 
this ſituation are employed in one of thoſe ſer- 
vices, for which they were deſigned by nature; 
and by conſequence could not, in conſiſtency with 

the definition of morbus given above, be reckoned 
morbęſa. They were then buſied in what was both 
gt that ge, en kerne the chief and 


moſſ 


r be hn 2: 3: 7: l. 15, fr do Kal. edi 
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moſt important buſineſs of ' females. It was, be- 
ſides, a ſure indication and ſtrong argument of her 
ſoundneſs, if a woman had that talent which na- 
ture had peculiarly allotted to her kind; for thoſe 
of the ſex are uſually obſerved to be moſt ſound 
and healthy, who bear a great number of chil- 
dren. Does then this prove, that the offspring 
of women were not conſidered, when the mothers 
were purchaſed ? Though it muſt be | confeſſed, 
that ſhe was reckoned ſound, not on account of 
the value of her offspring; for what had the va- 
lue of the offspring to- do with the ſoundneſs of 
the mother's conſtitution? Nay, not only a wo- 
man with child, but even a woman in labour, in 
3pſo altu puerperii, was reckoned ſound; for be- 
ſides that accipere aut tueri conceptum is expreſsly 
faid to be the maximum ac praecipuum munus foemi- 
narum, no man could buy a woman in this ſitua- 
tion, and at the ſame time be ignorant of her con. 
dition. 

From all theſe obſervations, it may be inferred, 
as that nothing can be deduced from the wri- 
tings of the Roman lawyers, which tends in the 
leaſt to fupport Mr. Hume's hypotheſis ; z or that 
none of theſe writings affect the general queſtion ; j 

or perhaps, that they help t to deſtroy the truth of 
Mr. Hume's doctrine, and to ſupport that of the 
hypotheſis laid down in the preceeding Diſerta- 
tion, For ſurely ſome of theſe laws directly prove, 
that the Romans uſed to breed from their ſlaves, 


This 


who partly by their labour, partly by their brood, 
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This could be further demonſtrated from ſeveral 
other texts, which it were eaſy to quote from this 
very title, and from many others in the Corpus. 
One thing I cannot omit, as it is indeed very re- 
markable, that the dos or dowry given to huſbands 
with their ſpouſes to help them to ſupport the 
burdens of marriage, conſiſted uſually, if not 
wholly, at leaſt in a great meaſure, of ſlaves; 


ſufficiently anſwered the purpoſe. . Every body 
knows, that the caſe is the ſame at this day in A. 


merica and the Weſi Indies: and that it was ſo a- 


mong the Romans, is evident from the titles de 


ſponſalibus, de ritu nuptiarum, and the other titles 


of the 23, 24 and 25 books of the pandects. 

From what has been aid hitherto. it appears, 
that the antients did not treat their ſlaves ſo cruel- 
ly, as Mr. Hume hath imagined ; and that it was 
agreeable to their intereſt and their cuſtoms to en- 
courage them to propagate ; in conſequence of 
which it will be found, that as ſlaves. in general 
were very numerous both among the Greeks and 
Romans, ſo the 7 ernae or home · born ſlaves were 


far more numerous than ſuch as had been brought 


from foreign countries. This will add greatly to 
the force of all the foregoing arguments. | 
 NoTarino is more evident, than that ſlaves 
were prodigiouſly numerous both in. Greece and F. 
taly. Almoſt every family had ſome: we read of 
many hundreds, nay 1 thouſands belonging to one 
man, 
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man. This great numerouſneſs of ſlaves is ſuf- 
ficiently proved by many paſſages of Mr. Hume's 
diſcourſe, where on the authority of antient hiſtory 
he ſpeaks of immenſe multitudes of them. 

Ir then they were ſo numerous, methinks this 
fingle circumſtance muſt go a great way to prove, 
that ſlaves were abundantly prolifick. How elſe 
could they be ſo numerous in every period ? How 
can it be ſuppoſed, that ſo many thouſands, nay 
millions, were imported from foreign countries? 
This is an hypotheſis almoſt impoſſible; however, 
impoſlible as it ſeems to be, it is neceſſary to main- 
tain it, unleſs we allow, that the numbers of 
ſlaves were chiefly increaſed by their propagation. 

Ox the other hand Mr. Hume cites the authority 
of Pliny and Plutarch *, who both take notice, how 
numerous Barbarian ſlaves were in 1taly; from 
whence, and from this other ' circumſtance, that 
the number of people increaſed not in Lady +, 
though there was a conſtant flux of flaves from the 
remoter provinces of the empire, he would: infer, 
that the Roman ſlaves, ſo far from being prolifick, 
could not even keep up the ſtock, without immenſe 
recruits from the provinces. 

Bur this phænomenon may be eaſily accounted 
for, by comparing the antieat and latter ſtate of 
the Romans; from whence it will be evident, that 
if the people of Zzafy did not increaſe, notwith- 

ſtanding, 


P. 176. 
| t P. 168. 


ſtagnation ought to be derived from a ſource very 
different from this, chat the ſlaves . not com- 


the latter, who decreaſed on a double account, both 
from the general depravity of all ranks, which 
could not fail to have ſome influence on ſlaves, 
as well as others: and likewiſe, as multitudes of 


1 
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— the great number of Barbarian ſlaves, 
this happened only in latter times z and that this 


monly propagate. 
\ In early times, the city of 3 Rome ook che Rok 


| people increaſed: greatly. Their ſimple and labori- 
ous life, their love of agriculture, the frequent 


tranſportations of people to Rame from the neigh- 


bouring ſtates which they had ſubdued, occaſioned 
this increaſe. But in the latter times of the com- 


monwealth, and during the monarchy, agriculture 
and induſtry declined greatly, and the luxury and 
debauchery of the times hindered marriages. Of this 
Auguſtus complained heavily, and endeavoured to 
redreſs the evil by penal laws; but all in vain. The 
evil continued; nay, grew worſe daily. For the cor- 
ru ption of their manners was too great to be curbed 
by laws. Twas from henee that the ſignal decay both 
of Roman citizens and of laves praceeded. Recruits 
were therefore neceflary for both, but eſpecially for 


them were continually manumitted, to keep up 
the number of the citizens. This cuſtom of ma- 


numitting ſlaves was little practiſed in the more 


_ early, but came much into uſe in the latter times, 
and grew at length into ſuch a grievance, that 


„ Augulas 
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uguſtus found it necellary to redreſs it, by making; 
particular laws (Alia Semia and Fuſia Caninia) to, 
regulate the numbers, qualifications, and. rights, 
of thoſe ho were manumitted . This, iso ne 
only the natural, but the--genuine--account- why. 
ſuch large recruits: for keeping up the, ſtack of 
ſlaves came to be neceſſary, and were: abkually.im- 
ported from the proviners. But, however neceſ- 
ſary they might be, the bad conſequences of ſuch 
importations would be viſible: this would give oc- 
eaſion of complaint to ſome; others would give di- 
rections how to prevent the bad effects in particular 
caſes. Hence we find Plinycotnplaining of the man- 
cipiorum legiones, et in domo turbaexterna f; and Plu- 
tarcb obſerving, that in the times of the Gracebi t. 
there was a great want of freemen over all Itah, while 
it abounded with priſons for Barbarian ſlaves. is 
hence alſo that we find Yarro:giving- it as an uſe- 
ful advice for a family, not to buy too many Naves 
of the ſame nation j. Bur none of "theſe: teſtumo- 
nies prove, that the greateſt number of the ſlaves 
was born out of Ha, even in thoſe degenerate 
times; on the contrary, we have the expreſa te- 
ſtimony of Appias to prove, chat che cuſtom of 
W N enn e ä cauſe of 
aff She 2 e "the 
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mne inefeaſe of flaves, but that they: — RE 
prodigicitly by propagation, 28 they were totally 
exenptecl fror fmilitury ſervice e while the num 
Ber of the freemen had been greatly ditniniſhed; 
both by the direful eſſects of war, and by that op- 
pteſſien which the fich exerciſed over che poor, 
wem they deprived of their lands, and forced 
from their poſſeſnens and habitations. 
As our author has hot proved, that the greateſt 
part of the Roman flaves were imported from fo- 
reign countries; ſo neither does he ſeem to have 
ſueceeded any bettet᷑ iti his remarks on the Greeks! 
The names given to ſlaves in the Greek: comedies; 
Syrus, Myſms, Gern, Ec. +, will not afford a præ- 
ſumption, that at Aaibem, or other Grret cities; 
moſt of the ſlaves were imported from foreign 
nations; for many of the names of tlie ſlavrs in 
the Greet plays are not of this kind: and though 
all of them were, how much does chance govern 
in ſuch matters ? It is very probable; I o that 
many of the Greet ſlaves had been originally of 
nee extraction; for doubtleſs. the Greats 
would rather have made ſlaves of the Barbarians; 
than of their own countrymen, and theſe who came 
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the countrins from which-they-had been imported: 
but as probably they would tranſmit the fame ſort 
of names to their; poſterity, though. born in Greece, 
we: cannot-canclude, chat becayle. a ſlave — 
or ſuch à name, . 006A 
that country... FF 
U rom the whole 2 HL LEVY f_ we 
would not do well to cqnclude.,.. chat. the names 
commonly given 10 the perſanages. introduced 
inte our dramatic performances, were he moſt 
common at the times when cheſe pieces were com- 
poſed. We . might as well ſay, that. Stichus was 
the moſt common name of a ſlare, or Titius of a 
freeman, becauſe the Roman layers, when put: 
ting caſes, and illuſtrating their ] doctrines by -Y 
> commonly. make fe of theſe two, names. 
NExrAxR dos. it appear from the authority of 
any antiegt writer, that all, the Greek. ves. were 
Bgrbariaus.;, 1n,particular, this cannot he deduced 
from any. paſſaꝶ in Demgſthenes ; nor can I find. it 
aſſerted in any paſſage of. Iſgcratefs panegyric, 
which Mr. Hume hath quoted 0 prove it f, 

Wnax has been aid above. ſeems ſubbicient to 
igvalidate any objections which May, be ſtarted a- 
gainſt dur hypotheſis, chat in antient times ſlaves 
were generally allowed to propagate. But, be- 
ſides, ſtrong, poſitive, evidence may be bronght to 
prove their fertility, and of _ that, Ahe Ver- 
nac een 1 —_— Hoo hath +, 
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I this view ir deſerves to! bereinarlahs, chat 
amon > thoſe -- antient m onumental inſeriptions 
whict — preſerved, vaſt" numbers are 
found to be inſcribed de by ſlaves to the memory 
of their fathers, mothers, hufbands, wives and 
children. Now we may be ſure, that not one of 
many hundreds who had ſuch relations, were at 
the trouble and expence of teſtifying their affection 
in that manner; and that there is not one of ma- 
ny thouſands of thoſe monuments "which were é 
rected for this purpoſe chat have been 'preſerved 
unto dur rimes. This naturally leads us to con 
chile, that the marriages of the ſlaves were com. 


A : how elſe could there have been ſo many in- 


ſcriptions of this kind? eee 
A much ſtronger argument N rough 
for the actu al fertllity of the ſlaves,” and the vaſt 
nimibers of Vernat, from the abſurdity f ſuppo- 
ing ſuch an incredible number of them, as "a 

find both in rah and Greeee, or the-greateſt part 
of them to have been purchaſed for money, or 
imported from foreign countries. Whence could 
N "raiſed 2 Some of che Ro- 
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tvs, who had been made free by Pompey, Numerus illi ot: 
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die ſeryorum, velut imperatori exercitus, referebatur. 
VL og cap. 8. 
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there muſt have been I ſevera 0 l millions in Italy. Let Let , 


us make a computation. It is obſerved of Cate 
the cenſor *; as an inſtance of his frugality, that 
he would never give above 1 5300 drachmae; or about 
48 J. for a ſlave. This could not have been among 
the higheſt, it muſt rather have been among the 
loweſt prices. But even at this rate one million of 
ſlaves would have coſt the Nomans in Ttaly more 
than 48 millions Sterling,” and the importers from 
foreign countries half as much, allowing them 
even rent. per cent. of profit. In the ſame manner, 
reckoning half of the 9 Acbenian ſlaves to 
be of full age, and each of them to be worth two 
minae +; which is the leaſt value Demoſ benes puts 
upon his father's ſlaves, they would have coſt tore 
chan 1, 200, 000 J. Is there any reaſon to think, 
chat a trade wus carried on in antient times to an 
extent proportionable to ſo vaſt” an "importation ? 
beſides, what bad policy muſt it have been; to 
have encouraged” the buying, and diſcouraged 
the breeding of ſlaves ? The antients were ſenſible 
of this, 45 therefore encouraged- breeding. 
- Hynet Thallus when wiſhing for whatever was 
belt for an huſbandman, prays that his farm may 
be ſtocked wich a crowd e che ſureſt ſign 
een e e e —_ ang TOONTSVEL 
N Deere ar 228 1495 ""— 
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Haet, et en wingis ꝑutrust ante cas. 
1812 11[Taviieleg. lib. 2. eleg. 1. lin. 23. 24. 
Harace.) repreſents them as numerous AY 


houſes of rich men. as bees about a bine. 
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:noflAerzD ** takes notice, chat Mrabam armed 
31g; trained ſervants, born in his wn houſe f, 60 
Ft againſt Cbdorlaomer, and ſome other princes, 
who bad plundered Sodom, -and carried Lot Car 
ptive. This number of 348 comprehended only the 
males af fulkage, hem Abraham thought fit to 
carry alang with him in chis expedition. Perhaps 
he: had athers- beſides, whom he left at home: at 
anyo rate he muſt; have had many females and 
young: children unit for war. All which ſhews 
how, numerous the ennae Were in the aſt in che 
moſt; antient times, and how. carekul, che antients 
were. to encourage che breeding of their faves. 
Bur if che inſtisati an ot ſlavery tended ſo m 
to the populouſneſs of antiaat nations; it may be 
aſked, hence is it that it does ſo little ſervice at 
Fpreſent g ere Tanks 45 and ocher qountries, where | 


ſlavery now prevails, ſo extremely, ns „on 
nn. are they. not ny 
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people, and *Arikingy cxzttpRs-of- the perniciou 
influence — are not fuck exarripleswhith 
are imtmedidtely before out eyes chiefly to be re- 
garded? And when we behold ſuch glaring in- 
ſtances, of deſolation in countries where ſlaveryiob- 
tains at pteſetit, hy ſhould we imagine this inſti- 
del muſt Talve fo Mehr” A 3 influence in 
antient times? 1 
O chis it is oo Aden to ſite, er 
ſy it is to account from other principles for -the 
ſcarcity of people in Turty, and other countries 
where ſlavery obtains ar pteſett· Modern flavery 
1 to be on à much worſe fobting than the an- 
In particular, ſlavety in Turty, Agiers; 
=  Tripolis- Mhorocen, and other African" chu, 
tries, is both very ſevere, and under bad regu⸗ 
lations: if we add to this the oppreffion/ and bad 
policy of theſe governments in other reſpects, can 
we be ſurpriſed at their want of people? How can 
it be — that a Turkiſh, policy. ſhould a not 
render this vaſt empire a deſart ! | 
To conclude this-aceount-of daxery, fi nee our 
author has referred ® to the maxims of o our planters; 
to ſuch as are beſt; acquainted. with. theſe maxims, 
it is referred, if many of the: preceeding. obſerva- 
tions are not eonſirtmed by the practice in our A. 
ntriram colonles? if the planters ate not fonder of 
Purchaſing home · bred la es, though at a dearer 
Pr 2 . Africa? if 
WT HMMOOLLAIA Civ 7%, (UTC 2120 O88 they 
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teach che planters. do not encourage the breed of 


flaves as much as they, can, and will not often ra- 
ther buy a mate, ii it be neceſſary, than want the 
breed ? if they do not find, that the flaves who are 


| bred, in our plantations, are not more healthy, and 


good information, All theſe. PI: will * 
Wm the aff 
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unt ae 
of dearth . or any I reaſon, (was 
almoſt ever known among them? if, on the.con-. 


agree better with the climate than, the Europeans ? 


increas our 1 ? and. finally... if the planters. 


inſtead: of defiring ſuch multitudes of. flaves as are 


p poured. in upon them from Africa, have not been 
often deliberating about preventing the importa- 


tion of African Haves altogether ?.. According to 
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* A the Alen! Avery contributed 1 65 1. e of my 
 avorlld, +fo- "It was actompanied with- ſeveral other advantages: 


and though the Turkiſh Pavery, like all other farts of their poli- 


9. is cruel and ſovere, yet. a fight of it ſeems, jp. have reconciled 
that able ſcholar and poli tician Buſbequius 4 this ; inflitution, and 
brought bim over to the opinion, that it was accompanied avith 


_ greater advantages than tiſadvantages. He c ambaſſadbr from 


the Turkiſh empire auas in à very. flourif | he was: 
6 curious and accurate obſerver, much above the ordinary rate. 
travellers, and bad better opportupities of . "Inowing the tric 
2 of Turky than others. 7 have therefore ſubjoined-bis wordt. 
1 Caeteroqui qui apud nos mendicant, apud eos ſervidnt + 7 


| they FRO 3 more » uleful-for their work? 
it diſconragiog ſlaves to breed, on 
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elt its | debilitatus quiſquam, uin operae ejus ww = 

dm. 1 me redimere non  ignobilem militem Hilpa- 
num, qui © nes pod ſaos dyxerat : quem cum membifd 
om Turca emilſet, rationem 


omnibus ex vulneribus debilitatum n 
tamen iniit, quomodo frudtum ex eo _Caperet : trajecit, eum 


14751 143.7 


in Afiam, ubi, anſerum greges Alantur, quibus paſcendis ape- 
1 1 locabat, « ex quo non conteninendym lucellum facie- 

| Ac neſcio an optime rebus nofiris. conſuluit, qui qu fer-. 
oi primus ſuſtulit. . Scio fervitii varia elle 5 
ted e: ea commodorum : \ pondere ſybleyantgr, $i juſta et cle- 
mens et Salem Remanac leges praeſcribunt,. ſervitus, Prae- 
ſertim publica, : maneret; non tot fortalle crucibus, ne que 
tot patibulis opus eſfet ad coercendos, quibus Practer vitam 
et libertatem nihil eſt, quos egeſtas ad quodvis audendum ſce- 
lus impellit. Libertas ſine re non \ ſemper { ſuadet.honefta : non 
omnium ingenia inopem ferunt libertatem : nee omnes ita 
nati ſunt, ut ſe regere et ſao arbitrio recte uti ſciant ; melioris 
ductu atque imperiotanquam adminiculo opus habent, nullum 
alioqui peccandi finem fafturj. ut ſynt quacdam beſtiae, qua- 
rum ferocitas ſemper metuenda fit, niſi vinculis aut robore co- 
_ erceantur. Hic quidem mens imbegilior auctoritate herili 
gubernatur ; herus ſervi labore vivit. Turcae, maxima, qua 
pablice, qua pvatim e ſervitio eniblumenta capumt f rem 
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doAtrina et literae faerint veteribus ad onpem r 
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 ginta aut quinquaginta cofonatis aeftimatur ; quod k aetatis 
aut formae aut opificii | ne Eee dupticatur 
Pretium: ex quo ſatis liquere arbitror, quantum compendi- 
um faciant cum undecunque quinque aut ſex captiyorum 
millia abducunt, quamque quaeſtuoſae unt illorum deprae- | 
dationes. Nec Romanos olim hoc luerum ſpreviſe a 
verto, cum ſeQiones urbium univerſas viginti quinque = 
triginta millium capitum diſtraherent et publicarent, ut eo- 
rum ſcripta teſtantur, Turcae quidem ex tali ſectione plus 

minus decies quinquies centena coronatorum millia redige- 

 Quanquam Ali quidem a fuae religionis hominibus 


jr belt abſtinent, ab Ne capitis diminutione habent 
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zl Aro os davety, or the Ae oeco- 
nomy of che antients. It will be neceſſary in? the 
next place to inquire into their political ſituation ; 


a0 BR, to conſider the maxims of their gove ert 
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ment in time both of. 
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Peace and war, "of wet ehr 
author hath drawn as frightful a picture, as he 
had done before'd® _ e exerciſed towards 
flav' 
Nx. Bete hiath inderd admitted, that e- 


qualit wy, of fortune. Which obtained among the un- 
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tients, the ſmall diviſions of their X Rates, and their eir 
love of liberty were circumſtances favourable to 
 populouſnels. 
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neee But nothing can be imagined more 
unfayourable than che wy of their POO wa- 
vims, a hay: are / i in N W 
. to our author, the antient reps- 
blics were almoſt, in perpetual : war; the maxims 
of antient were more deſtructive than thoſe of x mo- 
dern war, and battles were- much more bloody and & 
deſperate | in antient. than in modern times 3 the 
maxims of the antients in time of peace were alſo 
more tyrannical, their factions keener and more 
inveterate , the. fines they nul more arbitrary 
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general not fo well calculated to preſerve 5 


and ſtability, as in modern times. For each of theſe 
particulars he hath offered his reaſons: and upon 
the whole, he is not only inclined to believe, that 


—— pokes is more favourable to Populouſneſs 


pinion. of antient policy, . 2s to. affirm, that the 
police and government of the Turks, though he 
owns it to be not very favourable to induſtry and 
propagation, is (preferable. to that barbarous un- 
ſettled condition in which the T braciam, the Ge- 
tes, and the Dllyrians antiently lived T. 8 
Our would not perhaps wonder, that 23 and 
other barbarous nations; nay, that ſome of the 


Gragh e thould be drawn. with ſuch an hor- 
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xible aper: "bur is it not furpriſing,\ chat ths. 

moſt Kleie ſtates among the Crrets, in their 
mot f urifhing times, thould make fo woſtur 43 
figure |. For what cap we perceive in Sur a 
thor's s repreſentation of this celebrated country, 
the antient ſeat of the muſes, and the mother of 
arts and ſciences, but the moſt frightfül images of 
deſolarion. and confuſion. Lands depöpulated, ci- 
ties plundered, citizens gaughtered ! ſcarce any 
veſtige of peace and ſecurity, or of wiſe and regu- 
lar inſtitutions! notwithſtanding the learning, Phi- 
loſonhy, and politeneſs of the Greeks, * their fa- 
tions are repreſented as more inflimed; their ma- 
vims of aſſaſſination more avowed, and party rage 
more fierce than among the 77, amidft maſſaere 
and rebellion! How does ſuch a repreſentation 
agree with the evidence of authentic hiſtory, which 
| proves, that the Greeks flouriſhed" greatly in the 
arts of Peace, and jn numbers of people, from 
the days of the ſeven ſages, till their ſtates were 
ſubdued by Philip of Macedon and his ſucceſſors? 

 DzMonSTRATION puts an end ro alluncertainty, 
and forces the aſſent; but where the caſe is not ca- 
| pable of being, demonstrated, plauſible arguments 
may often be offered on both ſides. This hap- 
pens. eſpecially in political queſtions; for every 
political ipſtitution has both its advantages and diſ 
| advantages z ; and as either of thele are repriſeiced 


j ſuch manner, as to ſtrike more , on our 
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minds, the impreſſibns we receive: of | the iuſtitu 
tions themſelves,” are more or dels favourable. I 
muſt be confeſſed, char chere is ſoetimes an air 
of fierceneſs in antient goberüments, and that Gre- 
cian liberty may appear ſometimes to deſerve the 
a ppellation of licentiouſheſs. The ſmallneſs of an- 
de ſtares, their near neiglibourbood to one an- 
other, the equality of fortune among private citi- 
zens, their love of independente, their difdain of 
mercenary troops; and” — 4 to fight their 
own battles, their avetſion to the power of a ſingle 
perſon, their hatred of tyrants; and their . paſſion 
for the republican form of government, miuſt at 


ſometimes have given occaſion to briſker battles, 


and raiſed up Reener faktions, in ſupport: of what 
they valued ſo much, than will be ſern for a con- 
ſiderable time together among the ſpiritleſs ſubjects 


of arbitrary monarchs. Hence the frightful ima- 


ges of Greciun ſpitit and liberty! But this high 
diſdain of arbitrary power, and ardent love of li- 


| muſt have excited an extraordinary: vigdur, and 


inſpired an undaunted reſolution ; from - whence 


their battles, though keener;, would not much 
alarm, nor give them much diſturbance in their 
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berty, muſt have been accompanied with many 
advantages, much more than ſufficient to overba- 
lance any of thoſe diſadvantages Which aroſe from 
the nature of theſe governments. L. it 


life, Which 
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they would purſue. fearleſs, after a m manger en | 
different from chat of modern times. 
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Ix nations under the dominion of — 9 7 mo- 
. the body of the people are not accuſtomed : 
to war; few, except the tyrant's guards and Janiza- 
ries, are either allowed to have arms, or are ca- 
pable of. uſing them. Hence, frighted at every 
ſhadow, they are warmed and diſconcerted b y.the, 
moſt diſtant appearance of danger. S0 far _ 
behaving with the intrepidity of the antient artiſts 
and-huſhandmen, they are not even able to con- 
ceive it, or imagine how they could go. on calmly. 
in their ordinary affairs, in the face of danger and 
an enemy. Nay, a a people bleſſed with liberty, 
under a government more happily. poiſed than any 
of the antient republics, active and induſtrious, Z 
1 becauſe ſecure under the protection of law, tena- 
 cious of their rights, and jealous of their indepen- 
dence, will hardly be able to form a notion of ſuch 
intrepidity, if laying aſide the exerciſe of arms, and 
imagining themſelves ſecure by the wiſdom of their 
conſtitution, they ſhall empley chemie! whol- b 
7 the arts of peace. 1 , 
Tis impoſſible, to 00 an era compariſon . 
between the wars and factions which have happened | 
in different ages, or make a juſt eſtimate of the 
deſtruction each of them has occalioned. within the I 


ſame periods of t time, and an equal extent of coun- = 
try; yet it will not be difficult to produce a far 
more formidable liſt of civil wars, factions, and 

| devaltations 
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devaſtatibns for modern times; than our aurtiothas 
done for the antient. But inde ependently” upon fis, 
ſome general obſervations 1 may be m mac e, Whi ch 
will greatly invalidate 1 the arguments 1 in che "Polit. 
cal dſcourſe, taken from. the wars 5 ficklons ir in 
antient Nha eee YC Wo 

Taz miſchiefs' of war are A more ele in 
appearance than reality, and the deſeription is more 
dreadful than what was actually felt; elpecially it 
a multitude of bloody events, which only Hap- 


pened in ſucceeding ages, and. in countries At a 


and brought into one view. | This is one evident 
reaſon, hy the accounts of the direful effects of 
War in antient times appear ſo ſtriking. Fancy is 
apt to hütry us on, and make us overlook" the 
diſtance both of time and plate; ſo chat we con- 
tract che whole period Atid Held of antient hiſtory, 
as it were into Al Point. Beſides, ahtiknt k- 

ſtorians do f not, like the modern, deſcend into a 
minute detail of all events, but ſelecting thoſe 
which are more extruordinary, ſueh a8 battles, ſe- 
ditions, conſpiracies, and foreign conqueſts, oy | 
ſent them to view im hiſtorical ' narririoiis;|thorr | 
and conciſe, compared with-thoſe'of the'n6derns.. 
Hence the'tranſition from one remarkable event to 
another, in antient, id far mote quick than in 
modern kiſtories, where the attention of the mind 
is diverted, and the * of the W inter- 
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ers killed or ha 
tions, N 52 
. as J ell a as other. numbers! in an- 
tient authors. Tis probable in particular, chat 
the confuſions in the Greek republics. are much 
e NO 1 1 
augmented i in the accou nts of their orators. Can 
-we think otherwiſe of what Tocrates fays. to ; Philip lip, 
4 'T hat it would be eaſier to raiſe an army in 
40 Greece at preſent | from the vagabonds, than from 


« the cities *” This was only an hyperbolic 1 way 
of e could * Fun to the truth 
e 

„ could only. bar 
bern about. e ho To Was | the number. of 
the exiles, hen Alenander ordered t them to be berg 
ſtored. A number e om compares 
with thoſe mighty armies which-.could have been 
raiſed: at that time, in a country ſo populous. as 
Greece, where all the citizens Wers Pelcdiers. We 
find, thats about this very time, the Greeks agreed 
to raiſe eleven times as many as the whole numher 
of vagabonds, to ſupport Philip - in his expedition 
| againſt the P enfianst. dw bois 195 317 25103 — 
Bur ſuppoſing hat 4hexe; tis: ng apiſtake in che 
0 ob thoſe who are fid:torhayerbeem killed 
in che antient Wars, me the: de conſidered, | 
- 49311 Giite 1 10 ER . 31 Des as. shes 


b Polit. diſcourſ. p. 197. | 
+ This ſhall be proved afterwards. 


fern events... 
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chat all cd anten ſoldiers, nay, all the antients 
in general, being married; the loſs of a muclt 

greater number, who had children to ſacceed- 
them, would not be ſo much felt, as the death 
of a much ſmaller number in be times, in 
which ſo. many are unmarriet. Si 
Ay to this, that if — ame be 
populous at any particular time, ſuch! à country 
cannot well be rendered unpopulous by wars, un- 
leſs. there is ſome other ſource of decay. If affairs 
are. wiſely. regulated in other reſpects, war „will 
have but an inconſiderable eſſect, unleſs in ſome. 
very extraordinary caſes. - Notwithſtanding the 
civil wars in Britain, in the reign of Charles I. 
tis ſcarce to be doubted, but the country was as 
populous at the end of them; at leaſt at the deatn 
of Oliver Cromwell, as ir halbem a abchs JON 
of the war. LEST: e 

Tais may be illuſtrated 5 a our nate: 
15 obſerved *, That after plagues have ſwept 
* away the a or fourth part of a people, in a 

<< generation or two the deſtruction is not per- 

« ceived; and the ſociety acquires their former 
number: and that the Lues Heneraa, diffuſed 
_ < every where, is perhaps equivalent, by its con- 
«ſtant operation, to the three great ſeourges of 
e mankind, war, peſtilence and famine. From 
the ſame principles will it not follow, that the 
n — a een, and of 


a : r maxims 
p. 160. 157. * | h 842 
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maxims which tended much to populoulueſs, ſuch 

45 many: of: thoſe of antient times are confeſſed! 
to have been, would be more effectual to augment, 
than wars and inſurrectiont, which happen only 
at particular times, to diminiſh the numbers of 
the people? And if Switzerland, according to our 
 author's.concefion'®, notwithſtanding its inliſting 
its:ſobjefts into every ſervice in Zurope, is found 
to abound in people, merely by the force of its 
political inſtiutions;, and” without poſſeſſing any | 
advantage either of ſoil, climate or commerce; 
may we not juſtly: infer; that the antient republics, 
which he acknowledges it reſembles in its govern- 
ment and maxims; might have been much more 
populons than this modern republic, notwithftand- 
ing cheir frequent battles, ſince they poſſeſſæd 
| ann greater advantages both of ſoil and climate? 
Bur beſides ſuch general obſervations, if we go 


into a more particular detail, and compare dif- 
f ferent ages with one another, it will be difficult to | 
the. antient in freedom from factions and wars. EY 
ſioned by the diſputed titles of princes, by their in- 
vaſions of the rights of their: ſubjetts, by their 
ſtruggles for arbitrary power, and by the fury of 
religious diſputes (a thing but little known! in an- 

tiquity), it will be almoſt a demonſtration, that 

2 a and . wars have been far 
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more deſtructive than che antient factions in popu- 
— larfhares, om which fo Neat mu 
. ang eee ee t 

is natural for us in Britain, lo amidit all 
— have ſo long. enjoyed the frweets 
of peace at home, to be much ſtruck witch ſuch a 
liſt, as our author has given, of thoſe wo had been 
killed or baniſned by the different factions among 
the Greeks, yet upon amore accurate inſpection, 
the caſe will not be found ſo dreadful, as it appears 
upon che firſt-view, Taking our author for bur 
guide, the number of thoſe wo were baniſhed under 
the free governmenta, amounted only to 11,400; 
the number of the killed ito. 6060. Im iſdnie caſes 
the preciſe numbers are not mentioned; however 
it dan ſcarce be thought they would much ſwell 
the account. Add to theſe , 19,000, ſaid to have 
bean butchered in cold blood by Dionyſins the el 
der/ and 6g, Ooo killed and baniſhed by the tyxant 
Agurbocles. This is che fam of the whole. Com- 
paritig Hierefore'theitwo periods; in antiene times 
we mall figs about 100,000 Klfed arid baniſhed in 
a courſe gf 60 years, in the free ſtates of Greece, 
in-Syracuſe;. Gels .and--Aigefa in Sil, in. Syba- 
"= Baß in Epbeſut in Af, in>theiflands 
of rn and Cb, and it Oyrene,” ſtares "which 
were eh pulous; of which nimber *Diongfus 


the elder ke killed half as many, and” "Agatho- 5 
cles Filled and bamilhed rice as maby. as. -all the 


free == fans hen, e T. s is not an incon- 
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fiderabl& number to, hrs been deſtropbd by n- 


ctions and civil wars; but 
as could have im antient nations; nor is 
it at all conſiderable, in reſpect of thoſe who have 
been baniſſied, killed and maſſacred by civil and 
religious wars in ſome particular countries, within 
much ſhorter periods of time, during the ſpace of 
about 200 years immediately preceeding the be- 
ginning of this century; as will be * from 
the following examples. ry: | 


exportare iis liguit de auro vel gemmis, led pro "hiſce jpfis | 
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ching near ſo great, 


I the year 1492, 200,000 3 families 


inbhnifie out of Sin on account of their reli- 
gion *, . And within little more than another cen- 
tury, in the year 1610, in the reign, of Philip III. 


r III e a _ fame. 
country 


* Th 8 ya: 3 in confepyence if an e be by Ferdi- 
nand V. "Quo jubentur omnes Judaei, nf veline Ohriftidni 
fieri, Hiſpania exeedere. They ere allowed faur months to 
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diſpoſe of their fact. Pulſa ſunt hoc modo plus quam ducen - 


ta familiarum millia. Sed nihil, ut appendix Urſp 


mutare licpit vinum, vietum, elke, et alia ad 1 iter neal, 
4 een wok © Calvifius ad ann; 1 
 -Petavios, in bis Rat'onariüm temporum, auberg'be mentions” 


1 'of Granada, an. 1492, add, Eodemque anno 


r ˖· - 
a 809,000 capitum fuilſe. dicuntar. "MG 


61 Hi author 


ities, Nauclerus and Mariana. ct bo ag, 8 
#5 This j 5 the number j in Turin s Sine, üb. Fr eg, | 
1610, "He 22 indeed, E quibus' innumeri in 5 


plain V Faris alis locis ullpe "fuere 3 1 non ws commercis 4 | 
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What vaſt numbers muſt-have been killed during 
thoſe civil and religious wars in France, which laſted 
near 40 years, from 162 to 1399 1 In the firſt 


amo 1562, 9ooo were killed: how many muſt-have 


— . ey 
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ew tec, et Wg Pe ignoti 3 in Hiſpani. 
But the number of thoſe laft who are ſaid to have remained in 


Spain, uf have been ſmall, in compariſon of the reſt, wvho 


Doctor Geddes, in the firſt vol. of his tracts, n 


Jeu and Moors, well! worth the of all found Frets. 


ant. and politicians. "Theſe two expulkions, were © attended 
with many barbardus and cruel circumſtances 
Geddes obſerves, chat che diſpetſion of the n Wer is 
reckoned by all of that nation and religion, to hayr been, 
both as to hardſhips, and as to numbers, nothing inferior to 


2 others 900,000 3 but moſt authors only 600,000: 
According to the'archbiſhop of Flencia's computation (page 


year in Spain,” from which it will follow, according to Mr. 
Havey's calculations, that there muſt have been 1 


country on the ſame account. Such a remarkable 
inſtance of cruelty, folly and madneſs, is not to 
2 parallelled among any of the antient nations. 


battle, which | was; fought at Dreusm in Normandy, 


SEES — RD. 


Fouls wor : poſſibly have" concealed thenifebves in this m r j. 


Jon, 1730, ; gives an account; of this expulſion. of. che 


that which followed upon the deſtruction of Feru/alen'; 
above 890,000 wen, women and children, having been ex- 1 


133) there were above 40, 000 Mariſcor children born .cvery 


qpore than” - 
„5 Moors in the whole rapie vnn Als 
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lacvortling : to Davila, more chan 10,000 were kill 


than 4 million of Proteſtants, according to the 


bad been killed in 2 few days; and quotes 


| ditumque-4 mals Plan 30 hominum.-amillia. toto regno ext 
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duvidigy8--courſe of ſo many years! e | 
we find fuch an example of. cruelty and deſtruction 
in amiquity, as the maſſacre which 'was begun at 
Puris on St. Bartholomy's day, dug 24. 157½ ? 


Mn Paris alone on that and the following day: 
anong hom there were 500 gentlemen and of- | 
ficers;'\who:had come from all- parts of the leing - 
dom; to honour ce nuptials of the king of Na- 
var. He adds, that, according to common re- 
port, no fewer than 40, ooo Proteſtants PRs 
in a few days on this occaſion * 8 
Bux, as if France had not ſuffered. ſufficiently, 
and too little cruelty had been exerciſed during 
ckiis diſtracted period, within leſs than a century, 
by che "tinhappy” polities of © Lewis XIV. more 


common computation, were driven out of France, o or 
akligattto . it in a . in — of the 
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* Calella, ad ann. 1 574, takes notice, a Char te "I 
| a lever to Pope Gregory xii. boaſted, that 70,000 of them 
ow for 
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mis authority. ae 


Nen e. Co odo wems ct 


„Thuan, * te of whit, Orr 104 n , e 


raiftay gutmyis ali quanto minorem numerum credo, lib. 52 
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Se fatally was de celebrated monarch miſlediby 
his bigotry/on-this Ocj˖H . rae: 1 I® Ae 


*T'rs impoſſible to compute; how: many periſhed 
by the wars in che Netherlands, encited dy _ 


ranny and bigotry of Pbilip I. king of Spain 5 hut 


deſtrudtive. According to Bentivoglio +, the ſege 
of Oftend alone, which continued three years, coſt 
more than 100,000/lives. Calvifius reckons a much 
greater number. Could we compute che number of 
thoſe who were killed at each battle and ſiege, du- 
ring ſo b: ir em with the n 


. * The author of Is Siech d& Lani 33x, tho' —_— 
mirer of this Prince, moſt juſtly condemns his treatment of 
his Proteſtant ſubjects, as cruel and impolitic. Tome 2. f. 
32. de confeſſes, that almoſt 50, O00 families led out of 
France in three yeats, and were afterwards followed by o- 
thers; and that France loſt about 509,000 inhabitants. T 
I, chap. 14. he ſtates them at more than 600, 00. They... 
have been commonly computed at a million or more. The 
ſame author aſſerts, tome 2. chap 32. that there are ſtill re- 
maining letters under the Marquis of Lowvoir's hand, dated 
1685, conceived in theſe terms, *-fa; majeſke veur:.quian 
falle eprquver les detnisses riguouss. 3 ce qui ne vondront 
D faire. de ſa; religion; et _ceux qui auront la ſotte 
« plojre de vouloir demeurer les derniers, "_ e 
4 Tous juſqu'E ta derniere extremics.” ales 

U Guerre di Fiandra. | 
1 Ei ut are, . bens twpoee, 
72900 'homines ; Hiſpanorum obſidentium qui perierunt | 
multo plures fuerunt. Sed W eee ee e 
. 0 * 


. , 
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tis certain, that theſe wars were very bloody and 


— 
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ſuch as periſhed by the barbarous erveliies of. hs - 
| Spaniards committed in cold blood, to what an 
immenſe multitude would the whole amount. 

Ap though the civil wars in Britain, in ho: 
reigns: of Charles I. and II. did not continue it: 
long, and were not conducted with ſuch fury on 
the part of the Proteſtants of either ſide; yet many 
more periſhed in them, than what are mentioned 
by our author in all the ſtruggles between the 
nobles and the people in all the free ſtates of 

Greece. Mr. Rapin, the moſt impartial writer of 
the hiſtory of England, though he -declares ex- 
preſsly, that, without narrating the particulars of 
all the ſkirmiſhes and conflicts during the war, he 
will confine himſelf 1 to ſome of the principal a- 
ions; and though. he. frequently, ſatisfies him- 
ſelf, with taking notice in general, that many 
were killed, without mentioning the particular 
numbers; yet has given as many particular liſts 
of ſuch as were ſaid to have been killed in dif- 
ferent battles and. rencounters, as amount to near 
40, 00. Undoubtedly the. number was much 
greater, conſidering with what briſkneſs theſe ci- 
vil wars were managed on both ſides, and how 
many battles and ſkirmiſhes were fought, and towns 
beſieged, taken and re-taken, in ſo many diffe- 
rent places. To all which we may add more than | 
ber carte Proteins ROY in "this: "oP maſkiere 
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alone. Upon the whole matter, it ſeems-evi- 
dent, that not 9 no argument can . be. drawn 


againſt the ſuperior populouſneſs of antiquity; 
from the antient factions and civil wars, but that 


the argument from this topic is altogether in fa- 
vour of the antients +. Nor need we ſcruple to 


* - 
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* Gor « Maboy an 1; Jeſuit, in book printed at Liſ 
he hae he exhorts his countrymen to kill all the 
Proteſtants in Ireland, has the following remarkable expreſ- 
fions as Cited by Dr. Geddes. My dear Vn, Go on and 
<< perſect the work of your liberty and defence, which is fo 
« happily begun by you; and kill all the Heretics, and all 

«« that do aflit and defend them. You have, in the ſpace of 
<« four or five years, that is, betwixt the year 1641, and the 
year 1645, 'wherein 1 write this, killed 150,000 Here- 
. neither do you 


yon have killed more of them; ſo I would n 
2 * had killed them all.. 
Geddes s tracts, vol. 1. pag. 84. | 
According to the Earl of Clarendon, © This inſurrection of 
« the Ii ſpread itſelf over the whole country, in ſuch an 
< inhuman and barbaroos manner, that there were forty or 
10 fifty thouſand of the Egli Proteſtants murdered, before 
« they ſuſpected themſelves to be in any danger, or could 
4 provide for their defence, by e towns 
% or holds.” TRE "POD 
+ The Uni and religives faAiotis of "modern times, have 
been ſo prodigioully deſtructive, that as our author has men- 
tioned nothing like them, ſo it will truly be found impoſſble 
to ſhew that there wits ever any thing of the kind ſo deſtru- 
Rive, before the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empite. How 
r crael and per- 


„ deny it: and, for my own part, as I verily believe, that | 


fubjedts, together with the bigotry of modern 


numbered among the fatal ſources of the want of 
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aſſert, be daes, and 
the attempts of modern tyrants to inſlave their 


times, and the dreadful perſecutions which have 
happened on account of religion, may juſtly be 


people 1 in Europe during the latter ages. 
Tus it appears, that antient wars * were not 


near fo deſtructive as thoſe in modern times. In 
the ſame manner, it will be diffic ult to conceive, 


| how the members of the antient republics could 


have been more in times of peace, 
than the fubjects of our modem monarchies, moſt 
of which are abſolute ; yet our author has laid a 
conſiderable ftrefs. on this article, and taken no- 
tice; of the large fines which were ſometimes im- 


poſed upon individuals in an arbitrary manner un- 
der the antient ariftocracies and democracies. No 


dou bt, 


jets ſpirit 3 bs infeQed the Chtibian, or 1 che 
Antichriſtian church, and has diſcovered itſelf ſo dreadfully 
in the bloody maxims, , and barbarous policy of Popery! . 
Through this ſavage zeal, how many thouſands, yea millions, 
have been harraſſed, baniſhed, and deſtroyed ! ! How many 
of the deluded votaries, and emiſſaries of the court of Rome, 
| have violated juſtice, broken throu gh the moſt ſacred engage- 
ments, and laid afide humanity ! of i, AL. aden 
documents migbt be produced. 
bough, in the preceeding pages, I Lave only 8 
of civil and religiqus Wars; yet, it does nat appear, that 
there is any juſt reaſon to believe foreign 1 wars to have been, 


upon the whole, leſs deſtruRtive 1 in modern than i in antienlt 
times. 
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doubt, particular inſtances may be given of impo- 
ſitions under the beſt governments; but it would 
be a paradox indeed, if republics, notwithſtand- 
ing all their limitations and diviſions of power, 
ſhould be found to bear hardeſt upon their ſub- 
jets. Where there was ſuch a high ſpirit of liber- 
ty and equality, as appeared in the antient nations, 
fines can never be ſuppoſed to have been ſo fre- 
quent, or ſo grievous upon the whole, as the per- 
petual exactions of arbitrary princes, and their fa- 
vourites, who may, and undoubtedly do impoſe 
beavier taxes upon their inferiors, with leſs dan- 
ger, chan the nobles or people under the antient 
republics could have done upon their equals. In 
ſnort, as the warlike, active, and independent 
ſpirit of the antients had many advantages to ba- 
lance the diſadvantages to which it gave occaſion ; 
ſo there is no reaſon to believe theſe diſadvantages 
to have been ſo great, as to afford any probable 
ground of rejecting. thoſe teſtimonies concerning 
the populouſneſs of antient nations, againſt which 
there is no reaſonable objection on other accounts. 
Bxs1DEs the preceeding obſeryations, it will be 
proper to take particular notice of an extraordina- 
ry remark, That there was not in Italy, at the 
time when the laws of the twelve tables were 
compoſed, much more order, tranquillity and 
ſettled police, than there is at preſent among the 
a, . which Mr. Hume would conclude, becauſe 


* 
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by theſe laws poſſeſſion for two years fornied a pre- 
ſcription for land, one year for moveables'®. 

Tnovon we could not make it appear, thar 
chere was no inconſiſtency between à ſertled po- 
lice, and this law concerning preſcription, from 
the ſituation and extent of the Roman territory at 
that time; from the diviſion of the lands into 
the ſmalleſt ſhares ;- and from the fi implicity of 
thoſe days : a more accurate reflexion on the hiſtory 
of Rome, might not only convince us, that there 
was order, tranquillity and ſettled police ; but al- 
fo diſclofe perhaps the moſt pregnant ſymptoms of 
wiſdom and conduct among the Romans long be- 
fore this time. And it will ſerve not only to over- 
turn Mr. Hume's poſition, but alſo greatly to con- 
firm ſeveral obſervations which have been made in 
the foregoing Diſſertation concerning the diviſion 
of lands, if we ſhall mention particularly ſome 
inſtitutiens which were eſtabliſhed among the Ro- 
mans,” long before the time of compoſing the 
twelve tables, and then ſhew from theſe laws 
themſelves, * 6 was well ſecu red by 
them. | 

Tis needleſs to deſcend into a ot detail 
of the great exploits which they had already per- 
formed, or to make particular mention of the 
many illuſtrious men, whoſe uncommon political 
abilities, as well as bravery, had raiſed their coun- 
dry to fo high a pitch of glory. The annals of 


hiſtory 


PP. mg; 
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hiſtory are filled with the remembrance of theſe 
facts; andl it would be i r as well as un- 
neceſſary, to recount them. . 
T ſhall only beg leave to cite a wecellon of = 
lected princes, but elected with that wiſdom and 
foreſight, which ſhew a conſtant and determined 
plan, as each of them was endowed in a remark- 
able manner with thoſe talents which fitted him 
for forming as well as ſupporting a new ſtate, 
found in that ſituation, in which the Roman re- 
public was found at the time of the acceſſion of 
each ſucceeding prince to the throne. Indeed theſe 
very princes, by their wiſe laws and inſtitutions, 
| ſeem to have laid the foundation of the grandeur 
of that city, which afterwards became, by a ſteady 
adherence to theſe inſtirutions, whe on of the 
world. | 
Nor to mention all hk pati celigivus in- 
| ſtiturions of Numa, the decorations of Aut, and 
the civil /eſtabliſhments of Servius; conſider only 
in a political view that ſyſtem of religion which 
was introduced by Numa: for tis only in a poli- 
tical view, as an human inſtitution, contrived by 
a legiſlator for producing certain effects, that it 
either can or ought to he conſidered. Conſider it, 
I ſay, only in this view, and you ſhall find, that 
it ſerved in a remarkable manner, not only to pre- 
ſerve integrity of manners, and ſubordination of 
rank among the Romans, but alſo to maintain 
peace and tranquillity in the ſtate, and to * 
85 x | . thole 


thoſe Wile of. ges, addons me; opinions, 
which have, like fiends, infeſted modern times, 
and torn and diſtracted modern governments. 
Hence it is, that in the hiſtory. of Rome, during 
a long period of 700 years, we hear only, I thinks 
of one commotion on the ſcore of religion. 
Tuns inſtitution of the Cenſus by Servius, can 
never. be ſufficiently admired, and is another in- 
conteſtable proof of the wiſdom not only of that 
prince, by whom it was introduced, but alſo of 
the Roman people, who chearfully ſubtnitted to ſo 
wiſe an inſtitution. Were an attempt made to in · 
troduce ſuch an inſtitution into Britain at this day, 
with what oppoſition would it meet ! what con- 
fuſion would it raiſe ! ' and into what a ferment 
would it throw the nation! Nay, notwithſtand- 
ing all our boaſted civility, politeneſs and wiſ- 
dom, it may be greatly . queſtioned, whether it 
would be poſſible, with all the addreſs. of which 
we are capable, to bring the people of Britain to 
ſubmit to it. 

* AGAIN, another: 00 of hs ane 41 6 a 
wiſe and regular police among the Romans in the 
moſt early times, may be drawn from a view of 
that admirable connexion, which ſubſiſted be- 


tween thoſe laws which related to the partition of 
"ou _—_ * ny n. the order of ſue · 
ceſſion 
* See LEprit des ir, lis, 27. where the ingenious and 
tc author proſecutes _ connexion to its molt . 
dbouſpquences. 
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cefſion to eftates. Romulus, we are informed by 
antient hiſtorians, divided that little field, which, 
in his time, was called the Roman empire, among 
his people. Each particular family got a ſmall 
portion to cultivate and i improve: for, having al 
moſt as many people as he had acres, he was ob- 
liged by necefſity to ſtudy mediocrity, and to 
make the ſhares extremely ſmall. And, mediocri- 
ty being adfolutely neceſſary for the well-being 
and ſubſiſtence of his little ſtate, twas neceſſary 
to regulate the order of ſucceſſion, ſo as to preſerve 
It among the citizens, and to hinder any particu- 
lar perſon from acquiring ſo great wealth, as 
would give him either ſuperior eminence or greater 
influence than the reſt of his fellows. According; 
| ly the order of fucceffion ſeems to have been regu- 
hted chiefly in this view: for the partition of the 
lands, and the preſervation of medioerity among 
the citizens, ſeem to have been the true cauſe and 
original of all thoſe rules of ſucceſſion; which 
were in force till the time of the Decemvirs. | 
Ix order therefore to preſerve mediocrity, twas 
neceflary that the portion which had been allotted 
at firſt to each particular family, ſhould remain in 
the family to which it had been at firſt aſſigned; 
and that no family ſhould acquire more than ĩta own 
ſhare. For this purpoſe, the Romans cftabliſhed 
by law two orders of heirs: thoſe who were under 
the parental authoriry of the paterfamilias, and 
were cone heredes ** dein own beirs. Secondly, 
5 M0 
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In default of theſe heredes ſui, thoſe ho were "YL 
nearly, related.to the. deceas'd by males, and were 
called rat Ware 
. Hexce tis evident, . pre if. the acceas'd' kent 
keirs of the firſt order, and his eſtate deſcended to 
them, it could never depart from the original fa- 
mily. For, if. he left only one heir, this perſon a · 
lone ſucceede the whole eſtate : : If he left more 
than one in the fame degree of propinquity, the 
eſtate was divided equally among them all : and, as 
marriage in thoſe incorrupted days was com mon, 
and the Romans were robuſt and healthful, heirs 
of this order would be ſeldom wanting. But if 
at any time they did happen to fail, the law call- 
ing to the ſucceſſion thoſe of the ſecond order, viz... 
the neareſt agnates, the eſtate was ſtill preſerved 
in the original family, and could never So to 
an enormous bulk. 
Bor, as it was add, hs "A eſtate 1 one 
family ſhould never be annexed to that of another, 
it was hence neceſſary to exclude wholly from the 
ſucceſſion thoſe who were related to the deceas'd by 
females, and were called cagnati: for thele « cog - 
nates belonged to another family, and would, if they 
had been admitted to the ſucceſſion, have cauſed 
ſeveral eſtates to have been ſoon united in one fa - 
mily, and of courſe che eminence and influence of 
that family to have increaſed greatly. 
Ox this principle, children were ned from 
| enn to their mothers, and mothers were 
excluded 


— 


excluded from ſucceeding to their: children. For 


che mother n to one family, N85 her chi; | 


. cos fawly bond have been waited to 


tha of another. \ 6 17 nie 25 


| Wer voy to 3 whether the 3 who. 
ſucceeded. was male or female. Accordingly, e 
males, as well as males, were admitted indiſcri- 


minately to the ſucoeſſion; for they belonged e- 


qually to the family: and if a. female happened 
to ſueceed no more ptoperty was veſted in her 
ſingle perſon, than would have been veſted in that 


of a male, who ſhould kave: happened to end 


| tones in che Weine; — —ů 
her perſon: and at her death neither her huſband. 
ſucceeded to her, nor indeed at the death ef her. 
huſband did ſne ſucceed to him. for they were 


neither agnates nor cagnates to one another: nor 
did her children ſucceed to her, as we: have ſaid 


already; for they were not her agnates. Her 
ſucceeded, to- ber, which 


own: agnates therefore 
made -her-eftarerdeſrend-2b dene fame perſons, 
to-whom it would have d 


ately on that perſo 
the deceas d, if ſhe had eve 


n, who would have ſucceeded to 


of his neighbour,: and mediocrity.,was preſer ved. 
100 __ Bur 
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ended. if ſhe has not 
interveened, and the eſtate had devolved immedi- 


e xiſted. „Thus the 
eſtate of each family was kept ſeparate from chat 
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„ic een öh Hl hat Seer 
gau Abe by a We allowed to 
ſuctcod'to their Paternal grandfither;” While” theft 
by s daughter did not ſucceed to their maternar 
grandfather. For tis plain, that grandchildren 
by a fon continued ſtiſ to make part of the pater- 
nal grandfather's fimily,” and of courſe, on the 
ſucceſſſdm, did fot make the eſtate depart from 
the original” family ; "whereas grandchildren by a 
daughter did not make a part of their maternal 
grandfather's family; but a part of that of their 
own father or father*s father. 80 that, ad er 
ſueceeded to their maternal -gratdfarher's cftare, 
| finee at the ſame time they ſueceeded to that of 
their paternal grandfather, in this manner the e. 
ſtares of two different fumilies would have been u- 
mited in the perfor of one Paterfamilias, and the 
medicerity been quickly deftroyed; >i 07 b52522ul 
THAT theſe rules of ſucceſſion might remain in 
force, we may cafrly ſee it would be abſelutely ne 
4 ee chat no private | Eitizen ſhoüfd haves 
power of alteri — the order of ſucceſſion eſtabliſned 
by ney public la and of inflituting” an heir at. 
plesſure. Accordingly we find, that ehe Potter 5 
ef maleing a teſtament/belonged 2646 Private cd. 
titten — the laws ef the twelve cables. För if 
each partieular citizen” had bad u ful Power of 
leaving his eſtate, or diſinheriting his lawful heirs; 
according as his captice or — might have-di- 
; "_m che ſtate of "the! OO might en 
% \ 8 ſoon 


> * 
® * 


* 


Bor yet further 
tg; that 
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ſron totally changed, and an entirely new face of 
Aeire been Cen. If therefore nt any time a citi- 
zen found.; himſelf in that ſituation, Which re- 


wes A particular deſtination of his eſtate, "23 


by, bis own-private authority he could not alter the 
public law, twas neceſſary to profer : a bill to the 
People, Who, if they found it e epublica, by their 
legiſlative authority, gave their ſupreme ſanction 
to his teſtament. Hence the reftamenta i in comitiis ca- 


latis fata, the only teſtamenta that were in uſe be · 5 


fore the laws of the twelve tables. As theſe teſta- | 
ments were really and truly lars, and could not 


plain, that it would be only in extraordinary caſes 
they could be in 
themſelves had in this way the ruition and guar- 

dianſhip of their own inſticutions, it could fet- 
dom happen, that the alterations made in any 


eſtabliſhed, | in order to preſerve mediocrity of for- 
tune among the citizens. For cheſe were times 
of virtue, in which i it 


ſidered, whether any 


ill was of was not e reh. 


Buca; ſo that the deſigns which the legiſlature had 


in eftabliſhing this 1 Ne ef ſuccef: 
fron would be ſtill preſerved. 


Tis true indeed, that the Dechinvirs + in one ar- 
ticle receded from the antient diſpoſition of che 


las, and, by thoſe of the twelve tables, gave 


to 


- 7 5 
13 9 4 EY. ." 
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be enacted without a great deal of ſolemnity, tis 


uſe; and that as the people 


particular caſe could greatly affect, or tend to de- 
ſtroy that public order of ſucceſnon, which was 


we always be firſt con- 
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to each paterfenilias i full and ampbe power of 
difpofing of his eftare, by laft will or teſtament, 
according to his own pleaſufe. But we muſt at 
the ſame time remember, that the ſame rules of 
fuccefſion ab inteftato were ſtill kept in force, arid 
eftabli ſhed by the' Decemvirs, which had formerly 
raken place“. For this order of ſucceſſion does not 
ſeem to have been one of thoſe inſtitutions which 
were im ported into the Roman territory by thoſe 
deputies, who. were ſent into Greet to bring home 
materials for compoſing a body of laws ; bur ſeemy 
to have been, like the patria poteſtas, one of "thoſe 
native inſtitutions, which had been in force long 
| before, perhaps from the very infancy of their em- 
pire, and to have been only continued, and fur- 
ther inforced by the laws of the twelve tables. 
Therefore, though an overweening | fondneſs for x Pa- 
ternal authority, and for its unlimited extent, led 
the Romans to allow fathers either to inſtitute or 
to diſinherit thoſe heirs, whom, by the moſt an- 
tient diſpoſition of their laws, they had full power 
to murder; we muſt not conclude, that they im- 
| mediately made. free pſe. of this power. *Twas 
much otherwiſe ; the people at that time had a love 
gf the republic, and, of courſe, of mediocrity of 
fortune. Their virtue did all, and the love of i it 
bindered che people from gounteracting the public 
law, and oppoling the public good, by overturn: 
* thoſe rules of ſucceſſion, which were! 15 neceſ. 


"ary 


'p Sce L'Eſprit des Joix, | ly. 7: 
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ſary for preſervin equality among wk Citinens, 
m harmony in the commonwealth. * 

Bi conſequence; the legal fucceMion way: took 
e and the cuſtom of making teſtaments did 
not grow common for a great number of years; 
ſo chat ſtill an equality of fortune was preſerved, 
and the moſt eminent citizens were. poſſeſſed of only 
a little ſpot. However teſtaments did at laſt become 
frequent; and, of courſe, that mediocrity of fortune, 
which is the baſis of republican government, was 
ſoon deſtroyed. Some citizens became poor, G. 
thers acquired immenſe poſſeſſions; ideas of riches 
and poverty became familiar, and cries for agra- 
rian and ſumptivary laws became violent. But the 
evil was become both ſo univerſal and ſo virulent, as 
to admit of no remedy. The republic was at laſt de- 
ſtroyed; and that ſo much ſooner, as from con- 
fined' ideas of natural equity, the Prætort, by 
their edicts, under the appearance of correcting, 
really undermined the public order of ſucceſſion, 
which had been ſo wiſely calculated for * 
0 happineſs and virtue of the people. . 

Can we then ſay, that there was no AY 
cre or ſettled police among the Romans 
at that time, when they had formed ſuch wiſe in- 
ſtitutions, and enacted laws with a foreſight, which 
may aſtoniſh many politicians, who have had the 
experience of 2000 Te more. oy the 1 
of that remote age! ee To 

3 the expulſion of en arquin the be 
L | aw 
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law de prevocatione, juſtly eſteemed — ROY 
of the liberty of the Raman people; the inſtitution | 
olf the Tribunes; and the Readineſs with whoch 
they:adhercd to every. ſcheme, contrived, |. and. reſo- 
lution formed for the preſervation of their e 
are evident marlcs of at leaſt ſome degree of wit 9 
dom and policy. and plainly ſhew, that the Gtua- | 
tion of the Romans in thoſe early days, before the 
compoſition. of the laws of the twelve tables, was 
more peaceful, and themſelves, JOG: iel. 
* Mr. Hume ſeems to imagine. 
Bor that there was a ſectled. Police and. great 
a among the Romans at this time, appears e- 
ſpecially from that inclination which they ſhewed = 
on this very occaſion, to amend their conſtitution, 
by introducing a new ſyſtem of laws into their do 
minions ; from the wiſdom and ſagacity with 
which they carried this ſcheme. into execution z 
from their ſteadineſs. in purſuing their reſolution, 
as well as their care in n ſearching out, and docility 
in embracing whatever was. moſt perfect among 
other nations ; and, finally, from thoſe fragments of 
the laws themſelves, which have ſurvived the Ro- 
e and the ruins of time. 
Fans from thoſe prejudices, which attach an 
ignorant and barbarous people to their native in- 
tions, the Romans having laid aſide all admi- 
ration of their own laws, ſent ambaſſadors abroad 
into foreign countries, to collect whatever: they 
RO beſt conftitured'in. other Kates, and to 


oh 5 impart" 
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import their obſervations, and the iſtic! they 
ſhould learn, into their dn eblintry. Theſe am- 
baffadors hving viſiced te moſt renowned ſtates of 
Greece, and made noeurate obſervations on different 
polities, returned with an ample collection; and 


ſtate was no ſobner provided in this manner with 


work; than ten men of the greareft abilities were 


dy of laws,” which conducted the Rowars ta uni- 
verſal empire, and was'the: root from whence: af- 
terwards ſprang the moſt compleat and moſt perfect 
body of civil law the world has as yet ſeen. Neither 
did the Romans content themſelves with the wiſ⸗ 
dom of thoſe whom their own country could af- 
ford; for, as well in compiling as interpreting 
the [laws e, the Diccmuir: uſed the aſſiſtancę of 
Hermodor us, a celebrated Epbefian, who had been 
baniſhed by his countrymen for his ſuperior. wil- 
dom, abilities and worth; was an intimate friend 


of Herarlitus,' the maſt; humane perhaps of the 


wiſe men ob old; and frans; to have been the phi- 
loſopher of 'thaſe days, who was meſt remarkable 


for his ſkill in policy and. legiſlation . Haracs- 


tus aſcd te f of this man, Thar all be Egbefan 


12 Ms” Dito k 21 > — Fl 825 ua Tz 4;" * * deſerved 
„ Strabo, lib. 14. p. 951. L. 2. 6 4. E. nn 


. 


him, which may be ey reg * 11 
vit. Heracl. N 


ſtore of Widem and politicał knowledge. The 


a plentiful ſtouæ of rich tnaterials, on which ro 


appointed to ſelect, arrange, and corbpile that bo- 


* — ———— ——— — —— ]§⏑¶,1—,x— "OO ˙¹. ÜͤA;N w I TT OAPI — — 
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NY for having brain bed th. 
moſt - worthy. .of the. citizens 5. „Other nations 


would perhaps haye conceived an hatred, but the 


Romans'ſhewed gratitude to their beſt benefactor. 


By public authority, they erected a ſtatue to Hermo- 


doris, to whom they had ſo great obligations T. 
Conduct ſo wiſe, and actions ſo uncommon, 


att ĩrreſiſtible probfs, not only of the wiſdom, but 
of the regular police of the Nomant in thoſe days, 
How few modern nations have evet attempted fo: 
grand a ſcheme ? How few have ſucceeded in the 
attempt, and carried: their ſchemes into execu-- 
tion? When ſo. plain inſtances of the wiſdom» 
and- docility: of the Tarturs can be cited, then, 


and not till _— TY w be I withh 
the Romans.” 193 To © rw Sly ee 
Bur it ub FORE Wil the ener 
Gruation of the: Roman, that this law concerning 
aſucapio was well eee to "I Nr we 
Tur Romans =, not as' yet c their © con- 


queſts far ; their territory was extended but a ſmall 


way ardund the city; it was divided into the 


fmalleſt ſhares ; the people lived in a ſimple and 
frugal manner; their ſubſtance conſiſted chiefly: 


in their flaves, their cattle, their inſtruments; of. 
ne ge as and a few Rnd uten- 


e 4 % lcd; Os 
„ Diogen. 9 1 u mur id, i eu. ee, 
Tuſcul. diſput. lib. 5. cap. 36. 0 in id. 


(- - 


+ Tun. hiſt. nat. lib. 34. cap. "8 Aw Tg! 2 
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ſils necſſay for a people, lixing amidſt labour 


and frugaity 3, and they.did, not abound, with — 


variety of mayeables, which are found in 


mercial. nations, nor with thoſe gew. gaws and, 1 
finements With which their; poſterity, became ſo 


! 
well. acquainted... 516.5233 bluow hun oil 3s 


IV ſuch circumſtances, it would not be eaſy for ? 
one man to invade the property of another... People 
who have: few things of which they can be, de- 
pri ved, will ſoon miſs any, of them which may 
happen to be taken away from them: and if taken 
away, it would be an eaſy matter to recover, them 
in a little country. where almoſt every. Man „Was 
acquainted wich his neighbour, and had a prett x 
accurate kntyvledge of the moveables.of! which he 
was poſſeſſed, Hence an Near was time long e- 


hh. for the uſucapion of Mmoveables, >; The fame 


length of time continued to be the term or this 
uſutapin, not only all:the while; the, republic 


enjoyed its liberty, but al dong. after the cſta- 
blihmenz of the empire; and à time, not 


much longer, viz. three years, was thought, to 


be Jong enovglvin. the, days pf Jultinian. 380 that 
we L...; Well Bl! eren doubt, ether thet te. 


Sg 5 Nha nations, which 416 reckoted 
molt civilized at preſent. be; an merh gf, more 
aer tranquillity, and I 2 


| order, If YC 
lice, chan eee e g ſs. 0 


| ) 
OT" 1957 1 boo 205 | As [218 241 92 Y 4 
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i. 


furely- much lefs could- immoveables be invaded 


mimfeir and bid family by cultivating” his Tittle 


fleut Thes of "no breadth: Between in Ede 
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Bor if itoveables could' nor be cattje# aws 


n. A Roman, vito invritained 


farm, would imt 


- md ſefiibly feel the 


want of it, and would take care IRONS 
I 2 art FO EN. * 27 TY Mid 144. Fr, 


| Bibivns; nnen property ab Wecuilieg 
could be hut rare, as the laws of the twelve tables 
vere ſhort and perſpieuaus, and the rules of fuc+ 
eeſſon accurately determined. Kindred ad . 
nity; were Eaſily Known aud the remem of 
them a among the Romans nicely preſerved by 
thoſe ſaerld fites and inſtitutions, Which were pro- 


per to euch family ; + at which the whole family 
and Rindted iet; and to which no cxtpaiebus p 
E my admitted. Ai lo. SV 4 * 26.3 100! | L on. 


- 


Fürst, ſuch was the feuationofatle ; 
tener at this time, that it ws not only not ca- 


+}, but l believe 1 mige ſay, almoſb i impoſſible, 


not only: to ſeize on the lands of another bot to 
enerskeh even on the marches, by: which theſe 
lands Were divided. For We e * 
that ar thistime eſkateb Were "divide 20, they are 
at preſent ih moſt counties ef Europe "by infignt- | 
farm 
was Rf üncultivätec a Pace, no leſs than 
five fit" broad," which 2 ne 
"EY Ofc tre" rug ? was” Hel@ facred, 
6 8 W to f god. 
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it could-not, he acquired” by;aſucgpion.. Nay, it 
was .accaunted ſacrilege, either to plow or to en. : 
croack-ar it v. In abs manner was the Þroj 
of each particular citizen {4 ed, and ie 
ſeparate. from that of his naighbour. Shall we 
wonder thea, that the Drcemviri, -when: they had 
determined the boundaries ef land with ſuch pre- 
ciſion; at the fame time made the ſpace aof two 
years the time requiſite for the aſucapion- of it? 
Shall we ſuy, that there was nothing but batha- 
rity and rudeneſs among the Ramans, When ſo 
wiſe proviftons were made by their laws? Fur: 
ther, the beyminalia, which were celebrated yearly = 
by "ſacrificing; and by ſufrounding the marches, 
kept a conftatit'and certain” remembrance reer 
man's propertyj: Can modern times boat of in- 
ſtitutions better calculated for ee ee de- 
ſign which the legiſlature has in view? 52 

Nax; foch anxiety and care did the tk 
ſhew; in Eparating / property, and preſerving 
wet i marches, that, When their territory had be- 
cotne ertenſtve, and their Ppbeple more numerous 
as well as leſs virtuous, | they enatted the Men 1 
las for the tuition of this very iter limitare; which 
law inforced what had been enadted of old 7 | 
laws of the rwelye-tables. | Bee e eee, 


Bestoes, "this- * wfucapien introduced by theſe 


abe üb. 2. Nee in vore Termine. 
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firory; as one would ut firſt fight Side: | 
true, the Hine o poſſtMioti'vwas Mere: — 
_ thefFequiſites, *"With6ut which it oòuld not Pro- 
ceed, were ſo many, and of a nature ſo petuliar, 
that they could ſeldom happen to ineet in anyi hut 
the trod and rightful ptoprietor .: For firſt, it 
was ntcellary, that the poſſeſſor ſnould have: bonn 
Faden, and ſhould honeſtly aud ſincerelyr believe, 
that the thing poſſeſſed by him was really his un 
and was trànſmitted to him either by the true pro- 
prietor himſelf, or ſomebody commiſſioned by 
him. Nay, it was not ſufficient to hape this grad 

faith at the firſt acquiſition of the property or poſ- 

ſeſſion : but it behoved to he continual and unin- 
terrupted, during the whale currency of che year 
or two Fears“. *, In a ſtate whoſe territory Was nar- 
ro, and eſpecially wbete eſtates: were.ſmmall;; and 
every one knew what belonged to his neighbour, 
it would not be ſo gaſy a matter to preſerve this 
bona Ades continually, even fort a ſingle year or 
two. And the · interventiqn of il faith. interrupted 
the uſſucapion immediately, and no doubt Wan 

N effectualy hinder many acquiſitions. in this way. 
3 .SzconDLyY, It was neceſſary that the poſſe 
ſhould paſſeſs ex juſto. titale; ſuch as would have 
immediately transferred the property, if derived 
from the true proprietor. Hence not only open 
force and viglenge, but Tee Tang - of MM Gals 75 

Was: Ferry much excluded, 

F hy 1307 4 1 4 to dt. 5 153116 Tunbar 5 | 
„ 1 L. un. C. \ de alucap, transformanda. | 
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Tumnbtr, Ne only dhe goil faith, but aſo 
che poſſahon behoved to be continual · and uninter- 
| rupted. For, if before the lapſe of the time re- 
quired by law for completing the uſucapion, the 
poſſeſſor ſhould by any means loſe his poſſeſſion, 
all the paſt time availed him nothing. Nor was 
it neceſſary, that the true owner either ſhould be 
the perſon who interrupted his poſſeſſion, or ſhould 
himſelf acquire it. Twas ſufficient. if this was 
done by any other: for the « ion, ot inter- 
ruption of the poſſeſſion, by e ee it was ef⸗ 
fected, operated equally in favour of all, who 
nw to have any hr to . "_ in _ 
Wane s . 
Mx. Bons ſore: to Wer a this law had 
an influence over all Hay. But we muſt temem- 
ber the extent of the Roman territory at this time: 
it müde only a very inconſiderable part of 3 
eonſecquently a very inconſiderable part of Hoh 
was affected by this Jaw,” and by the time of . 
capion introduced by it. For it never took 
place extra ditinuem reipublicas Romanae; it never 
obtained in terris ſociorum, or in the /provinices. 
N Theſe were much governed by their own- proper 
laws, and, no doubt, had each their own rules 
3 aut preſeription. Indeed tis probable, thou gh 
it cannot be peremptorily affirined, that, after 
the ſocial war; when all the Ttalians got the jus d. 
vitatis Romanae, the land! in n ah was pl: aced inter 
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res mantipi, and might by —— cont 

by «fucgion. But: at this time it om never be ſaid, 

chere was 0 order or ſettled, police in Þaty;, With 
much leſa reaſon can it be ſaid, chat chore was: no 

onder or ſettled pulice in leh at he time hon 

the laws of the twelyectables:were enafted, n 
Noam territory was then ſo; eonſmʒ -t. 
Bas mrs, Mr. Hun ſeems l | 
1 he nateſſary \diftinftion between igſurdpiam am 
 proferipton; and to think; that the ſhortneſs of 
the time in uchi was never Oorretted till the 
days of Juliman. Fwas much jotherwiſe.' For 
as the | Ronien power was extended over a wide 
tract of country, and the law of gſucapm did 
not take place er ditianem raipulliaae 'Romanac, 
bence things which lay without this limit, could 
not be acquired in tis manner. For this reaſan, 
Peſſallis or prasſaniplio li temporis was introduced, 
by which the property of lands, 4 5 in che pro- 
vinces, Which were not capable of H,. 
might. be acquired. Indeed moſt part of modern 
Peer, think, this leni tomponie gelſaſio was intro- 
duced by the emperors, in order to ſupply che de- 
| loc o faſucapion z however, tolerably good r. 
ons ner brought to prove che introduction 
ol it ao have been earlier than that .of. the manar- 
This poſſeſſion long; tonporis, as it differed 
77 be 0 ts from u/ncapian, ſo eſpecialiy in 
t time, 1 it 1 hb 

Indeed 
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Ur hat peel hahe Use; hesgh. 


_ probable; that immemorial poſfe hon wat 


required at frft f and cht the. duration” ef "this 
belegen was hesmened by degrees till it was ar 
laftreduced tothe Rated ume of ten years in pre 
ſende; and twebey in abſen ede 
Tus we fee how ſinall a way che law of . 
eb extended during the Hiherty of the repu- 
bie, and eſpecially at the time of the compoſition 
of the laws of the twelve tables. Aud we may iafer; 
| that there ws bor in Bay at that time ſo great 
nel and ebene, as MF Fe would mike 


vs believe. 29 15011. 2.2 eY3180il 10 2 55512. ail 
bro be preere 
8 


e in order ia ſet chit part of 
his urgumenb in 4 clear light,” pianby demonſtrate, 
chess chere wü tot only not barburzeh but cheh a 


moſt regular and well. ordtved police among ache 


dem nations not a little aſnameck : 8; . Dl b 
Bere our authot ſeems to iniv6 conceivedida;ſor- 
| ry un opinion net only of tha period when: the 
lsof t e © cables wereicompotd,'but alſo 


of all he mere we mote perleds of: antiquirg/on 


account of what! he ſappoſbs adi haue been Herre 
neſs; and an unſetiled condirldh, \ﬆ to imagine 
the age of he and the Aidorinbs 26 hade bean 
«6 


hore populeus than any of The precceding and 
| 4 the * period i in 3 the weſtern e 
21 * » Nr Totnes 262 TORE 3432 py A world 


W utions, which it 


uns at tis tithe) ſuch as my abe ſome mo- 


* 


wie are referred: to an,opprefiive; deſpotic empire, 
; as the moſt fertile-ſoyrce. of populouſneb. . Nad: 
„Feen What reaſon; hould, we ſo much degrade. 
the times of liberty, or conſider even the moſt 


 floutiſhing period of che - Rox 


ſuch an advantageous light! Tia: true, Tigjen 
and the Antonines were among the heſt of the em- 
pebors. But hat cauld the beſt omperors de in 
| ſuch a corrupted ſtate}; Theſe ptinces did NhaR 
they could to alleviate the miſeries of the people, 
andi make their chains more eaſy. But the time 
toit chings on a tight footing vg paſt; tyranny 
vs rivetted ; all that could be dane.was;/only..to! 
moderate its fury. it was impoſũble to xedteſs the 


ing of itſelf by abe depraviy ef, ig mannes 
and qripening faſt for chat deſtruction 
_ engths 5 broughnzmoe i; by ce jaroad 
barbarous aue, 1 10 iis nf bold 7 | 
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— meg extent: the Roman 


aden in a \ profound. Pegce, ch foreigh and f 
-<, domeſtic, and living under the, fame regular po 
« lice and pore Thus all. the charming 
ſcenes of more temote antiquity, lie ſome... fairy 
viſion or magic inchantment, evnniſh at once and 
 inſtead.of Grecign and Raman freedom and virtue, 


Lamam empire, or the 
reigus of its mildeſt and moſt generous Princes, in 


grievances of an injured and oppreſſed world, ſink- 
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Ts the, opinion of one of the — 


an authors *, That all extenſive governments, 


« eſpecially Auer monarchies, are deſtructive 
« to. populouſneſs; and contain a fecret vice and 
poiſon,“ The maxim is infallibly. true, and 
what our author+ has allowed concerning enormous 
cities, That they are deſtructive to ſociety; be- 


get vice and diſorder of all kinds, ſtarve the 


<remoter provinces, and even ſtarve themſelves, 
may be affirmed with better reaſon of enormous 
and over · grown 1 a" = . 
are abſolute monarchies. 

Ix particular, this maxim will be found true, 
with reſpett to the Roman monarchy; which was 
one of the moſt deſtructive and tyrannical that can 
well be imagined. Where do we read of ſuch ge- 
nuine and undiſgoiſed tyrants, as among the Ro- 
man emperors? Where can we find' ſo great folly, 


madneſs or eruelty, as appears in the chafafters | 
and conduet of che immediate ſucceſſors of Augu- 


Auf? Nay, what was this celebrutedd Hugwbus 
himſelf, but a moſt (cruel and treacheroùs ſub- 
verter of the liberties of his country; whio pro- 
ſeribed and eut off the ben ad mot rike) of e 
Roman; opping at Hochfög, however” witked 
and unjuſt, to raiſe Mick t S obere uber; 
and afterwards betaking Hüinſelf to wos popular | 
and moderate e countils, rather from — and 
Wo 123530 - I H1Y 1 1 6 Nene fear 
ne e Leher ts he, l * 
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faint remainder of the antient ſpirit, as his chara- 


love to Rome ? But he and his more immediate 
ſucceſſors quite extinguiſhed the Roman ſpirit and 


liberty. So that before the milder and more mo—- 
derate emperors came to the helm, oppreſſion 


and tyranny. had been fo! deeply rooted, ſuch 
cruelties had been.. exetciſedin- Rome, the con- 


quered provinces had been accuſtomed to ſuch 


a ſlaviſh ſuhjection, that the beſt princes could on- 
ly give a little eaſe to the diſtreſſed peupie during 
their omn time; but could never prtynnt tho fatal 
effects of, ſuch an abſolute and arbitraty power, 
exereiſed without any; legal check or conttbul, by 


the emperor's miniſters amd favourites: ip Rbme, 
and by their I ond 8 commiſſioned to 


the provinces.” © yg 2 12 21815 ere 


| denne empire could produce ſuehj a populouſ- 
neſs, as ſurpaſſed whatever had been ſeer in more 
antient times? Is it fram the contemplation of 


undder a . urkiſh or Rm ximperor,, or under ſuch 
milder tyrants, as, though unlimited by the- people, 
| ſometifnes dejgn to ſet limits to themſelves q peace 


nothing but abe dread of the tyrang's.pawers as 


> 287" 73 there 


commonly degenerates into indolence ; ; order 1 is 


* 


fear of Roman bravery, and a dread obs of the 


cter gives us juſt title to preſume, tan due of 


From, whence can 1 en — ala 1 


ſuch afgovernment in ixſelf, and of ; the Sonſe- 
quences naturally flowing from its forms and con- 
ſtitution? In all deſpotic governments, Whether 


App. TIONAL /OBBRVATIONS, wa - 


chere is little ſecurity, induſtey -ſeldom fo 


nay, it is dangerous for any to roy "aj or 
eminent, leſt they become ſuſpected, or awaken 


the n or avarice either of the tyrant or of his 
miniſters. 


But bow cin populouſneſs be ex- 
pected in naxitins deflicuts-< incſtry and activity! 
On is ĩt from the happy influence of other de- 
ſpotic governments, that we would conclude, the 
Roman empireto have been ſo extremely populous? 
Where are" ſuch examples to be found? or where 
can an inſtance be produced, from whence it will 
appear, tlint che number of the people w n 
creaſed under ſuch an empie?? | 
On van we draw ſuch neee nee 
accoumts chat are given us by thoſe authors who 
lůived under the Remus empite? The beſt authorities 
and ſounder beſtimonies are on the other ſide, and 
repreſent both Lauf and the provinces as in u de- 
clining ſtate. We ſcarce need any ſtronger proofs 
of wis, than what bur author himſelf hath ob- 
ſervtdd in his 7political-Biſeourſe: for he hath: ad- 
mitted e That though “ all antient authors tell 
« ys, - that! there Was a perpetual flux of ſlaves to 
« Tialy- from the retnoter provinces, yet the 
number of people increaſed not in ah; and uri. 
5 toys complain of the continual decay of induſtr7 
* uhdapricutrare.” / He hath alſo taken notice 5 
Thitt © chere Was * * nenne and 
| 66. _ i 
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< put to no amiable of ale in the ſys of un 
nar; and that it was aſcribed as a great praiſo to 


8 cultivate it as he pleaſed,” without paying any 
ee taxes. He acknowledges likewiſe, That 
c this correſponds very ill with an idea of extreme 


e I. 1 ae: declined 3 in every * 


this emperor, that he allowed every one. to take 
+ ſuch land, either in Traly, or elſewhere, and 


% populouſneſs.” Now, the age of Pertinax ap- 
proached very near to that period of antiquity which 
he pitches on as moſt populous; for Pertinax ſuc · 
ceeded after the ſhort reign of Commodus, the ſon 
of Antoninus philoſophus. He hath further remarked 
from Vopiſcus, That there was in Etruria 


7 much fertile land uncultivated, which the empe- 
& ror Aurelian intended to convert into vineyards; 

int order to-furniſh' the Roman People with a gra- 
e tuitous diſtribution of wine :” and confeſſes, that 


this was · a very proper expedient to diſpeople ſtill 
< farther that capital, and all the neighbouring 
*</ territories;” He hath alſo admitted, that when 
the Roman authors complain, that Jtaly, which 


7 formerly exported corn, m__ 1 dependent on 


4 all the provinces. for its daily bread,” they never 


& aſcribe this alteration to the increaſe of its inha-· 
. bitants, but to the neglect of tillage and ziel- | 
ture +.” Why therefore ſhould we imagine ſuch 


ſu perior populouſneſs to have ariſen; fromthe Romas 
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was good, what may we imagine was the cafe of 
the N * and + GUY 57 —— 
governors?-i: pt nene ein 1 "red 
11» Bx8IDxs+ hel: ee ob; the; ndl 
ure Haly, talcen from our author himſelf, we 
have a ſtrong proof of the declenſion of the world, 
and of the compatative ſcarcity of mankind under 
the Roman empire, from the teſtimony of Plu- 
tarch , an author who had the beſt opportunities 
of being well acquainted both with Grecian and 
Roman affairs. Indeed Mr. Hume : excepts both 
to the treatiſe in which this teſtimony is coptained, 
on ſuſpicion that it is not the genuine work of Plu- 
tarch ; and alſo to the manner in which Plu- 
tarcbh has declared his opinion. . . Xx. 
N —— ſoun deu 
Tux paſſage in Platarch may the: POPs o 
l Agri Pretty n much RT our "—_— 9 have 
DL TI nd $2469 Rs 
*. Deen dels. Ne lis 
4 Whatever ſuſpicions our author may * ea, 
tat this little piece was not the genuine production of Plu- 
 tarch, it has all the appearance of an antient work. Accor- 
ding to Suidas (on the word Lamprias), Lanpriat, the ſon of 
Platartb, compoſed à cktälogue of his father's writings. N 
Which catalogue has been publiſhed ſeveral times, particu- 
latly by Fabricias in his Bibliotlaaa Græca. In it mention 
is made of the treatiſe, Ne araculorum gefefth: nor is that va- 
riety 'of opinions, which appears among the perſons who are 
Introduced as ſpeakers. in this dialogue, nor the difference 
between their opinions, and the opinions which” prevail” at 


preſent, a ſufficient ground on 3 we Fey to wink n 
gueſtion its — 88 


ew — _—  —— — — — * 
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itꝰ, chat the ſilence of the-oracles may be aſcribed: | 
to he preſent 'defolation of the Mrld, procoeding 
from former wars and factions; Which common 
calathity was more ſenfibly felt in Greece that in 
any other country, inſomuch chat the whole could 
ſcurce at preſent furiiſh out 3000 warriouts, ſuch 
as were ſent to the battle of Nlauaea hy che ſingle 
city of Megurn; the gods therefore, who affect 
works of dignity. and importance, have ſuppreſſed 
many of their oracles, 1 not to uſe fo ma- 
de IRR; 


1 s 48 


* — > 


Han we n er nod . 
en e ſcarcity of People in 
the age of Plutarch, in compariſon of more an+ 
tient times; and that this waseſpecially ſenſibly felt 
n Oxerce t. Indeed Plutarch has not expreſaly ad 
the extenſive dominion of the Romans for the cauſe 
of this ſcarcity, but aſcribex it to the former wars 
and factions; all which, Mr. Hume -ays, Were 
quieted by the Romum arms. : 

Bur it is plain, fit, that whatever Plitarth i i- 
ed was the cauſe of this Sepopulation of the 
world,. his teſtimony concerning the- truth of the 
fact is moſt expreſs. „ That however 
| —_ he might "have ann convinced, chat this 

was Ow TY" t che Roman e he had 80d 
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Abet nöt eh aii the — dtectiy, or to d- 
ſeride the/deſtru@ion- of the world to Romas powes. 
Ache had ved lng at Rome; had been well uſed 
by the Romans, and not a lierte favouted by otic 
of the Emperors, he might not have thought it 
proper, perhaps it miglit not have been fue, it 
might bebe looked Ike ſedition, to aſſign the N- 
man empire for a cauſe of the decay of the world. 
He had reaſon therefore to expreſs himſelf only in 
general terms; but we have no feaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that he had no view to theſe Wars, by which the 
Rowens ſubdued the world Theſe wars Had been 
more deſtruftive' chan any other. Thoſe ameng 

the free ſtates of Gyerce: afid theſt between itt 
tribes in Gaul ee. oſten indeed let à nttle 
blo6d; foniatir raps Pretty plentifelly;/- bur 
oh the whole; e 6b des” mn very ebnflderable = 
Hürm: at leaſt they were not near {0 deftruftivecet- 
ther s thoſe other wars; id which the Romans with 
an unrelenting hand deſtroyed ' the Lialiam Rates 
and the nations in Gan and Spain; or as the may 
bloody battles which: were foughe-for 4 power and 
dominion among their leaders, att which equally 
affected themſclves, an { the provinces ande ſtätes 
they had conquer; viz! thoſe-berween' Mari and 
Sim between Cue and Pomyey,” between Carfar 
andthe remaining chiefa oftherepublican party bo- 
tween thoſe who put Cacſar ve death and the Try 
um virate, and bebween-- Among and OFavianus. 

Cee with theſs more ee wars, the 
5 Th 1 former 


. I 


them, ſeems to have been the diſunion of theſe leſ- 


| and. the deſolation of his country. I cannot there- 
fore agree with dur author in thinking“, 


Vere more cruelly tre 
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former war among the free ſtates, were but little 
ſKirmiſnes 5 9 while there were no other, 
rect and the other provinces abounded in people. 
In truth, the moſt pernicious effect which attended 


ſer ſtates among! themſelves; for, by. theſe divi- 
ſions, all of them, in their different turns, fell a 
ptey to Roman tyranny. It is ſcarce to be believed, 
that Plutarch had no view to ſuch deſtructive wars, 


uhen he reflected on the deſtruction of the world, 


* that lx 


bo Ml ane is ue contrary to the. in- 


5 _ en be r not exclude eee by 


Which che Romans waſted and deſtroyed the world. 
iat though he had been miſtaken in aſſigning the 


reaſons of the fact, this would not invalidate the 
truth of the füt irſelf;, which he affirms ſo ex- 


Preſsly, and which indeed is ſa well eſtabliſhed from 


N hiſtories of thoſe times. n of boy 
Again, when Platarch obſerves,- that the ca- 


keinen deſolation of the world; was more ſenſibly 
felt in Greece than in any other country; it is n, 
neceſſary to underſtand im, as if he meant to aſ- 


ſert; that the Greeks, were in a worſe conditio or 
ted by the Romans. than o- 
ther conquered nations. This ſeems to be the 
Js 92 ein WW author underſtands 1. words. 


. 
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But they ans capable of. this) other interpretation, 
that as. the Greeks had been ſo numerous in pte. 
ceeding ages, had flouriſhed ſo much, and had 
ſhewed chemſelves {6 far ſupetior to che Babari- 
ans, their ꝓreſent depopulatinti was more evident, 
more remarlæable, and mate ſenſibly felt.” Indeed 
when we reflect upon the :flogriſhing condition of 
Greece in antient times om the number of fine ci. 
ties with urhich: ãt ahounded on the politeneſs, 
learning. and frecdqm of ſpirit, which ſo eien 
tially; diſtinguiſhed. its inhabitants from the reſt of 
mankind ; we mult neceſſarily confeſs, that Plu- 
tarch 8 obſervation 1s ſtill true; and that the de- 
ſtruKion, * in Which any of thoſe ſtatog that flouriſh h- 
ed moſt: gf old are involyed,. is moſt remarkable, 

and moſt ſenſibly felt in Greece even at this days.” 
Non wit neceſſary with our author to interpret 
Plutarch fo ſtrictly, as as if there had beet” at "that 
time only 3000 men in all Greece able to bear 
arms, Nothing more can be intended, than that 

the Greeks. were dwindled into a diminutive nation, 
in {comparifon-of what they had been formerly ; 
and that in all their cities there were not perhaps 
3000 good ſoldiers, much as the : fingle « city. of Me- 


* 12 * 
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ſuch as were eompleatly armed, or cartied the heavieſt amd, 


in whom the antients placed” their Ereabtſt Confidence,” - 


* 
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difficulties which.had-ſo moch perplexed dur a0. 


ther ci r nen lee rÞs 264 ? 
 Trzss + eſtimonizaiad! Pluterch-and Diadormi are 

ſo full and: expteſs, and conclude ſo ſtrongly a- 
gainſt the happy influence of the Nyman empire, 
that our author will not be found to have brought 
any thing ſo weighty. on the other fide: for we 
ought. beyer. to put the looſe and rhetorical de- 
clamations of ſuch a fery paſſidnate author as 
Terculias to ar * n onsion of 5 ſo-' 
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* This _ of "Pluvarch, . concerning — "cx roug 
populouſneſs of Greece and other antient nations, . before the 
eftabliſhment of che Roman empire, is erat agreeable to 
what wo obſerred from n 1 eng Bf F 
| ſertatian. 23.64 „ OI TD Lads Ny . 34 id L194: 48 OCT, + we 
+ In the yeatiſg, de anime, CAP; n * wide 


no intention of comparing the populouſneſt of the world, 
| under the Roman empire, with that of the period of antiqui- -. 


ty which immediately preceeded it, while the fmaller repu- 
blics were ſubſiſting. The compariſon is made between the | 
age in; which'Tertu/lian lived; and the firſt ages while man- 
kind were wandering, up and down in an unſettled, . 
rous and uncultivated manner, . before. governmentz wete te 

gularly formed or firmly eſtabliſhed. The argument hes | 
treating, requires no more "than that mankind, ſhonld have g 
increaſed greatly, and were much more numerous at that 5 
time, than at the beginning; which he obferves was true, even 

according to profane hiſtory : and for! this reaſon he argues, 

that ſince mankind have multiplied ſo greatly above what, 
— were at firſt, and their numbers aue {o. unequal in die- 
rent ages, the living could. not de r yl 
but a © io 5 be. pr 
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— irldeed-woidl&-be due 1 ns 
Polybius and Pin, if their tauthority - could be 
quoted, to ſupport whatcour author infers from 
Tertullias and' Ariftides. But hen the paſſages to 


which he-refers are duly couſidered, this will be 
found not to be the haſecd ed Ke 10 220280842 
10 for rule, It is erident, tiuit im ſeveral 
places ofohis grography: he takes notice; hoer ; 
much ſome mighty/fRates! were decayed in his age, 
Ac How" ado — — 
Aiminiſhed f. Nhia oughr to have more weigin, 
unh is u clearer proof of hib Opinο n this ſub 
Jedtpirhanardentpaſiages;in' which he Puÿe = ight 

36 hien e lived; - 
For all; thavhe obſetves-itt his fourth boah concern- | 
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U Thi omen, or encomium, upen Rome 22 . 
dempire, eee lin ſeams 


Nee 
preter ng in the empire, every wy Og 


"that e e wa dbes hot eicher in the Paffage 
-quoted by bur auttior; or in any other naked. e 
tion, fo far-:a>T'have; obſerved, ditediy mention a greater 
.popylouſneſs ; but, tho' he had done it, the manner and vi- 
ſible deſign of the whole piece, is ſufficient to ſhew how 
little ſtreſs is to be laid on his opinion concerning tit pal 
vantages of the Roman empire, v3.7 1 

_ + Diſſertation, P. 35, 36. ee d Sd x 0 1 
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ing chu: Our who lived lin the'neiglibbylthodt-of 
Marſeilles, is only, chax the ſuperior power ofithe 
Ran brach obliged ſurnel of the Barharinns' t6) lay 
aſide their arms; and to betake themſelves to'apri- 
culture and the arts ufcpence pp. 
- - Asito-what Mr. Hat obſerves coricerning · the 
4 ſuperior police of the Romans, with regard to the 
finances of Egypt, above that ofcits former mo- 
narcis j it is evident indeei from tha tipaſſage of 
Strubawhich he cites, that therrevenues{of Zgypt'a- 


mounted to a far larger ſum han they dad dane n 
former times. But this is no certain ſign that the 


People were rieher or moi happy! This might; and 

_ ir/allicprobability didi ariſe from hence, that the 
phaple: of Zgyp7: were burdenetl with more: grievous 
taxes. Perhaps this: was the reaſon; ::why ff the 
5 comn> Marlia near” Mexandrin," which: was for- 
2 a large city, had dwindled into a village: 


which gur author phETxed . from dtbengeys (lb, f. 
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naged- with des /Arty — addrefa. my 2 
_ caſes,” or when their" intereſt; or thio"necelſity-of 
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their affairs: required it, no people could»better 
cover their oppreflion with ſpecious appearances, 
or more dextrouſly: affect to be gentle and equi- 
table. They affected in particular an uneomimon 
regard for the Greets, and pretended to leave 
them in poſſeſſion of their former laws and li- 
berty. This is ſometimes taken notice of by 
Sirabo, Paiybius, and other hiſtoriahs, who lived 
under their empire. But at bottom there was 
mothing ſincere, as will be evident from the 
whole of their conduct talten together. Tis true, 
-Polybius as able, by his intereſt wich ſome of 
the great men of Rome, to alleviate the afflidtions 
ef his countra, and to ſettle ſomt good regulations. 
after the Achau were ſubdued?!: Yet Greece 

vas reduced ito a Roma province, and governed 
by the aubitrury will of a Rowan: Practory in which 
as it-continued: till che reign 1 of Nero 1, who ei- 
ther througle the advice of ſome- of the good 
| wen who! governed him in the beginning of 
his reigm, Dori ſome of his capricious humours 
aſterwardã ctiſtrutd it to ĩtꝭ liberty, or rather to an 

empty nameschf liberty However empty as it 
as, the Girefsowere not: ſuſfereil to enjoy it long, 
being ſoon redubed to their former ſubjection by 

 Veſpaſiin. Aud though after he deſtruction f (o- 
eee eee ann they 
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* little reſpite from war af this ws onlyia 
breathing time. Grease like alls the Roman pro- 
vinces, was ſoon involved in all the calamities 
Which attend a conquered people. O What liberty 
was; allowed: the conquered nations, 20 live ac- 
cording to their om laws, and obſerve their at- 
tient inſtitutions, was only a ſhadom without the 
ſubſtante. The gaod: effects of ſuck a perniiſſion 
 weredarioverbalanced abi the oppreſſion of the 
"Roman: governors. In i ſhort, the Romans: were 
 dlavesi themſelves gan ca we imagine the con- 
.quared cd have been in a better con- 
| ditiom 1 Aal 25 volle Q3 Ry FAA; 40 19 41 2659 1 | 


er: Puin:Grecian.ſtates fell-into aclanguiſbing en- 


dition from the. ara o Philip's and nds com 


queſts. Sdcfatal is: the:influence of a neighbouring 
monarchy, governed by able councils;;when;it in- 
termeddles in the affairs of popular ſtates, and hy 
raiſing up factions among them, ſſets them in op 
poſitian td one another. H Twas: chug that Philip 


5 weakened the ſtages ofiGreecey::abd&i laid de foun 


enn ruin Britcthey declined far more 
ſpeedily cand;:-remarkably;:after the Raman con 


queſts; I would thergfobe he notrallittle urpriſing, 


if ſa able and judiciaut am hiſtobian as Pei 
mould be found ſuppaling; that h Greeca had be- 
bo come more proſperous and flouriſhing after the 
eſtahliſnment of the Roman yoke . The paſſage 
ra to is ſo far from Proving their riches or 


5% Ah. "I 


ba Folic diſcourſes, p. 2 r 7, 


father of 'Mlexander. How ean we imagine that ſuch 


— 
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ihat it is introduced by Pohbins to 

prove their poverty, and that all the goods of He- 
loponneſus were not worth 6000 talents, or 
15162, 500 J. Pohbiurs words are; * For not to 
e ſpeak of thoſe times, in which che affairs of Pe. 
« lopomi ſus were entirely ruined, partly by the 
«< kings of Macedon, but chiefly by a ſeries of civil 
<«< wars: even in our days, in which all the ſtates - 
<« live in peace and good agreement, and Imagine 
themſelves to be ſo entirely happy, ſo great a ſum 
(as 6000 talents) could not be made up out of all 
* their goods, abſtracting from the bodies “, 
meaning the price of the inhabitants, if they were 
ſold for ſlaves. From which it is evident, that 
Polybius is comparing, not the condition of Greece 
before the days of Pbilip, with its condition in his 
own age; but the troubled and unſettled ſtate of 
Peloponneſus during the ' Acbacen wars, with that 
ſhorr breathing time it enjoyed, when theſe wars 
had juſt ceaſed: - *Tis natural for a people to think 
themſelves very happy in the enjoyment of peace 
after feſtru@ive! Wars. This is all Wich is fad 
by Polybius. For be is far from ſuppoſing, that 
the Greeks were happier; richer, or more populous, 
than they had been before the days of -Phitip the 


a ſuppoſition would be found in a writer, "who not 
only knew that a Roman army had ravaged Achaia, 
Ki diſſolved the 4 e was him- 


. 
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et immortalitatem ſibi per illas prorogari-arbitrantes. S 
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As for the paſſages quated from Ply. | ober ol 
them rather makes t our author's . >; 


ta 4. \ He n inde ed, „ chat che — em- 
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1 Ilud fatis mirari non ques, teins — memo- 
nam; ; atque etiam nominum, quae autres prodidere, noti- 
tiam. Qais enim non communicato orbe terrarum, majeſta- 
te Romani imperii profeciſſe vitam putet commercio rerum 
ac ſocietate feſtae pacis, omniaque etiam quae occulta ante 
fuerant, in promiſcyo uſu fatta ? At hercule non reperiuntur 
qui norunt multa ab antiquis prodita : tanto priſcorum cura * 
fertilior, aut induſtria felicior fuit, ante millia annorum inter 
principia literarum Heſiodo praccepta agricolis pandere * 
ſubſecutiſque non paucis hanc curam ejus, unde nobis crevit 
labor. Quippe cum requirenda ſint non ſolum poſtea in- 
venta, verum etiam ea quae invenerant priſci, deſidia — . * 


>. 


© nHecione rerum memorize inducta, cujus ſomni cauſas quis 
alias quam publicas mundi invenerit? Nimiram alii ſabiere 


ritus, circaque alia mentes hominum detinentur, et avaritiae 


tantum artes coluntur. Antea incluſis gentium imperiis in- 
tra ipſas, ideoque et ingeniis, quadam ſterilitate fortunae, ne- 
ceſſe erat animi bona exercere : regeſque i innumeri honore | 


artium colebantur, et in oftentatione has praeferebant, opem * 


abundabant et praemia et opera vitae. Poſteris laxitas mun 


\ 


di et rerum amplitudo damno fuit, poſt quam ſenator cenſu. 


legi coeptus, judex fieri cenſu, magiſtratum ducemque nil % 


magis exornare quam cenſus: poſtquam coepere orbitas in 
| auRoritate ſumma et potentia eſſe, captatio in quaeſtu fertĩ · 
liſhmo, ac ſola gaudia in polidendo; ; Tony iere vitae pre- 

dia: 


of 
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ments cannot 'be'ſo Pp 


tions. But his .exprefligns ate 


ing expence, added a dignity, and gave greater - 
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aporrionar orte warzen- LY 


arelter: ries; E Adee — n had 
opened a more free. communication among che na- 
ate; far from inſinuating, \ 
that it had done ſetvice upon che whsle, either by | 
making men more happy, ', virtuous 0 or hum 


x or by advancingithe;beſt and-nobleſt arts arts of life. 


On the contrary s. he takes notice, chat i ic. had; in- 
troduced greater luxuiß and vice: and which, 
ought eſpecially to be remarked, had made 9 — 
ſo neceſſaty, that a family; w as eſteemed A; Pur 
den and N it increaſed; ex- 


| peace and that the wang, of children, ;by leflen- 


A 


power and influence. An author of ' theſe ſenti- 
Have belle ved, that 
the Roman empire Prdlücgd ester Hut ders er 
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people be the antient governments. = 2076, 
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N 24 wr 22 ad- 1 g uν,˖3 cuir 
8 rg A maximo bono ctae artes in con- 
trarium „ac fervitute ola profici caeptum : hanc 


alius alio modo, et in alis  adorgre, eodem tamen haben 
di quo eat ſpes omnium voto. Paſpni vero etiam 
egregii aliens vitis quam be ſax eolert malle. Ergo her- 
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As to the otlior — autor; 
it proves nothing but the -vantry-of M "Romans, } 
who called he laviſh ſubgection ef the world to 
their empte Humanity; und culriur, wir aſus, 
inttagfitlig, fisch Jo many among che möderns, 
chat their Gun times and munners Were Preferable 
to all that Had gon before them: Hut neither from 
tue doitteinplation or che nature and forms of 
their” government, for — the hiſtory of the 
times, will chis appear t&'be the truth. On the 
ee e Werder er che world ſeems 
tly owing to the rum of the {miller bret 


great 
the eſtabliſhment of the” en ein 
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ments, and 5 
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rarum glampa esdem et parens, numine 
Dein clecta, quae coelum ipſum clarius faceret, ſpars con- 
gregaret imperia, rituſque molliret : et tot ;t populorum Gicordes * 
feraſque linguas ſermonis commercio contraher6 al bib 
qitia, et humanitatem homini daret, breviterque una cunc- | 
tarum gentium in toto orbe patria fieret. 
. 2718 937915 2916290 Te "nat. hit: $588 55 18 
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g Prefer, is it rooted” in ama na-. 
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| But in truth ĩt will be found, that there may be 
ſuch an extenſive trade, and ſuch a , variety of ma. 


Ap n eee ene. 2 
learning. 


en e eee to, thoſe man- 


ners hi though perhaps 
the moſt ridiculous, and makes, it difficult to form 


unprej judiced opinions concerning them. Do not 
mankind, generally re fer the opinions, the arts, 
and the manners of the age in which, they live to 
all others? Whether, this inclination. ariſes; from 


vanity, or. from a weakneſs, and parronneſs of 
mind, which renders it difficult. for us. to form di- 


ſtinct conceptions of diſtant ages, and of manners 


different from our on ; the inclination, itſelf. 5 


viſible. Tas os, char the Romans imagine 
tA; empire had been | ſerviceable to mankind ; 


tis hy that ſo many among the moderns « conceive 
ſo favourably. of. the benefits ariſing from trade and 


manufactures, as if in all caſes, without exception, 


they contributed: no leſs to gender the world popu- 
lous, chan to add to the. commodiouſneſs of lite, 
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nufadures, as will render. the world leſs Populous, 


7 and prevent the increaſe of mankind... ..;, ... 
_ argument has 


partly conſidered, al- 
ready, and the effects of Iu 


ſet forth] int the Aſertation * however, as. it ĩs 2 


material part - of, the. queſtion, zit will be. pro- 
per to ad a feꝶ other ſtrokes, 15 obviate any; ob- 
jeftions that have n ſug 
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Br ſuch a ſimplicity 'of life and a as * 
maintained to be favbütable to populouſneſs, is 
to be umderſtood; not a favage fiercenefs'or barba- 
rity,” or a total ignoratice of arts, "ſuch" as pre- 
vailed in the rude beginnings © of natlons, before 
ſocieties were regulatly formed, but ſuch as is 
conſiſtent ' with mary improvements, lay, * ſup⸗ 
poſes the moſt rieceſfary arts to be brought to a 
| good degree of perfection. Tis ſuch 4 fimplicity 
as actually obtained among many antient nations, 
When every family carefully cultivated its own 
| little field, and mankind were almoſt wholly im- 
ployed in agriculture, and i its attendant arts, being 
little acquainted with trade or merchandize, and 


entirely b t 2 M or D 1rd in 
N 1 R 


Ir would 1 not be alu to WTO that ſuch A 
ſiropliciry of life and manners would make a nation 


more virtuous, and by confequetice” more happy: 
But the debate does not turn on this point, nor 


do we inquire which of the two ſtates, the fimple 
or the refined, is moſt eligible in "itſelf, or moſt 
fuited to our taſte at preſent, after e have been 
acquainted with che more refined; or Which me- 
chod is moſt effectual to inſpire à flothful barba- 
Tous people in che neighbourhobd of an opulent lu - 
xutious commercial nation, with the love of indu- | 
ſtry. The only queſtion is, Whether fimplicity o or 
2 renders a nen moſt 3 and 
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agricultute (a“ any of the antient nations Were) 
ouſt not be more numerous by their induſtry of 
dil kind, thatr-moſt other eommierciat- nations: by 
their Extenſive trade and opetoſe maylifattures ? 
Now, viewing” things in chis light, the ex- 
amples our author brings of antient ſimplicity, 
viz. that the only. garb of the antients, 'bork for 
males and femules, was very ſimple * that” the 
city of Athens was fully as populous before che 
Medium war, as at any time aſter it; that! its 
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culture, avomded an extenſive : trade, and were a- 
verſe from long and diſtant voyages r; chat the in- 
 rereſt of money was hight, and the profits of trade 
>reath 1+ that the navigation of the antients was 
very imperfect ** , chat their commerce *confifted 
chiefly in che'exchianjee of ©thoſe'commodinies, for 
which different Joils and elimates were ſuited + ; 
and that the antient republ Hadi à great re reſem- 
blance to Sevifſerland, where" there are the worſt 
artiſts, and the leaſt cortitierte,” bur che beſt agri- 
heh? in Ruripett. Theſe; and other examples of 


this ſort, hot only make nothing: againſt the hy- 
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citizens applied themſelves to paſturage an agri- 
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markable manner, that ſmplieigtyrobpaibed in an, 
tient cines add that the induftzp which FA 
mong the antients, was Chigfly., direfted, not to- 
wards the improvement and cultivation 1. Mann- 
factures, bat to the,moſt,; neceſſary: Arts, and in 
partieular to the praviſion of fg Socthat this 
Gmplicity, and this ſort of induſtrys muſt have 
deen effectual to produce: Sreater numbers of 
People ary 2wolrgay 28-1! ( ew. and Ao'y 110 
r true, that enn es ng und our 
more o dio methods of carrying on a more 
extenſive trade, emplaon a great. mang hands. 
Were we to ſtrike them all off at ende, it would 
give a great checl to every kind of buſineſs and 
labour, and cauſe multitudes. of families to periſh 
by want !: nor could: e, all of aſa ſupply 
the place of theſe later; ; inventions. But this pro- 
ceeds vcholly from. our preſent cuſtoms and police, 
if ocher cuſtoms and. aunther taſtenprexailed, we 
could gradually. ſypply..their places, and empſoy 
ſuch hands as would be xradered idle, in a manner 
much more uſeful for multipl ing gur people, viz. 
in/agriculture, and arts ſubſervient to the proviſion, 
of food, by Which means, we would both, purchaſe 
more uſeful and ſubſtantial wealth, and bs 
it in a more equitable magner.. r 


Hap the antients been either idle, or as: th” 
ignorant of agriculture, as they were of many of 


our eren e in trade and mankifaures,. our 
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author's waſbning hadibeen” god. Bus this (was 
2 the caſs, they were both well ſkilled-in:agri- 
andi theirichief einplomemt“ 
2 nta 8:20 vet nemvievs gt Oo 
14. ZnO ul 28 bag ; Siepe ei n 0 316.121: 
2:8 * Boſe the Stations, from Columelig, Cato, « and Xeno- 
phon, in the Abele 22 995 199,. 101, 102, 1937 104. 


There is paſſage 15 Pliny ny, 2275 « bis Joe of he Pate of 
ab ag the Atiznts t SND et 


Dona amp a im peraborum ac futtibm id Musen 
quis uno die plnrimum circumaraviſſot. Item) quartarii far- 
nis aut _ copferente » Aron, rags, a ga pri- 


Ma ©: 5 Fa biorum, L UQ 
BY 5 optime enus . 
bulcum badge „Auf bübur 'optime utebatür 


Wels edler, GSebertust präbna ny re b 
 copletesdicebant;sloci, hoc eſt, Agri Plena. Pecaulia ipſa u 
pecote 5 i Etiam nunc n cahnlis cenſaxiis paſcua: | 
bus popplus .xedicas ee 


Nee —Rufticae tribus 
4 | + vero; in quas transferri off 12 
fd} "Rae p 8 :LiErys ils thofibus nb 155. 
do ſuffciebant fiuger, -nulta/provinciarumipaſcente;Icaliam; 
= etiam annomas vilitas i neredibilis erat —Quacenam ergo 
tantae ubertatis cauſa erat ? ipſorum tune manibys imperato- 


; run coledun an Berk fot fe s et" credere Fer — 25 Fa vo- o. 

Screen ber die a 
Satt, "qua cal five hon Wanybus omnia ket: 
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ei pedes, damn , man! ir * 
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et ipſa a hongre hipe afſumpto, 1 ut nunc rn 0 en, Bk 
Kere cela l Hf. Zed nos mi * ; 
* — eſſe Won fuerunt — Aker de 
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Ou author indeed ſeems! /t — 
that agticulture was but little known in the age 
of An and repteſeints: Xenophiny: as if he 
had ſaid, that every man may be a farmer; that 
no art or ſkill is is requiſite; and that all conſiſts 3 in 
induſtry” asd attemion to the execution. But 
enopben means dniy to ſay, what is certilitily 


33> N 8 SE. 


true, that agriculture is not ſo hard to learn 


by AL: >} 17 


che other arts, coarhich. long apprenticeſhips mult 
| be. ſerved, before one can practiſo them in perfe- 
Mov and that: pardy by looking upon the la- 

artly by: Wl Eau 257 by 


29 * 91s even 19. 8 it to an- 
other. „S0. lar is Aanenben from thinking, that no 
art Or. kill is requiſite: to make a farmer; that on 
2 he aſſerxs not donly, that agriculture 
an att, but that one ruſt / <A al” in it, if he 


4 11d A have good c crops, 4 And from the manner, of 
treating this ſuhject in the cecommics, it is exi- 
— yes was 
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. 22 n of mankind: in the ago 
of Xenaphon. -' volth of” ©: 

3þ — can Nr. Hume r infer *, 5 7 
the account | Polybius +- gives of the numerous 
herds, of ſwine in  Jtaly,- which. frequently. con- 
ſiſted of more than a thouſand; that the north of 
Hay was then much leſs peopled, and worſe cul- 
tivated-thanat preſent; . For it .evidently, appears 
from the paſſage of Polybius irſelf;. that theſe herds 
were extremely tame, and-obedieat to their keep- 
ers, who had accuſtomed; them at the ſound. of an 
horn to run immediately each to his on keeper, and 
to follby him in an orderly manner. Hence, though 


they. hadino ſeparate paſtures, and though. different 


i 


herds mixed together, chey might eaſily have been 


kept from doing harm, ſince the ſwine· herds had 


them ſo much under command. This relation. ſo far 
from having the air of that veeonomy;which is 
to be: met with in our. American colonies,” or 
pointing out an uncultivated country „ Sives us 


reaſon to preſume, that i the peaſants of thoſe 
days employed about every thing that ; con- 


much they were improved by agriculture: in par- 
ticular, chey might have been ſecured by:w:pro- 
: mer 07/0 He : Ba N 
JJ 

+ Lib. 12. 
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- 
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cerned agriculture; an art and induſtry. Dunkoown. 
at preſent in European countries. And we may 
eaſily conceive, that many methods might have 
been invented for preſerving their fields, however 


* 
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per diviffor' of the farms, and by defending then 
with incloſures. In ſhort, the herds of ſwine in 
thoſe days, according to Pohbiu#s'deſetiptioti of 
therm, might have been as eaſily hindered from ; 
ſtraggliag 75 from deſtroying inclofures, as the 
numerous ag of Wan fed in 164 
thinat preſent. 7 97 rave 
Fo *Tis of ſuch niece in the qui," "68h: 
cernihg the populouſneſs of antiquity, to ſhew the 
ttue ſtate and condition of agrieulture, and the 
extent to whith*it had arrived in antient times, 
that our author has endeayoured- to confirm his 
hypotheſis: by another argument, which, havi ng 
been brought by a celebrated French Critic, in ſup- 
Port of his o theory, - Hume hathi wich great 
ingenuity ; applied it to che preſent ſubject, and en- 
| deavoured to prove by it, that the earth was! worſe 
cultivated in antient than in modern times. It 
nas been obſerved by L Abbe di Bos, that Irah is 
warmer in the preſent age than it was formerly. 
Mr. Hume would extend this obſervation to other 
European climates, and account for this greater 
warmth of the ſcaſons, by ſuppoßag that Iiaꝶ, | 
Ganl, and other countries are better cultivated, 
and therefore more mme, than "Or were in * 
tent times. E 115 A, 304 il 
ur nende Cue as Hinds or codes: 
 fouthernpatts:of Europe, are warmer than they 
4 ey ebay; or, 2 wo were warmer, is 
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it a Fl uſt conſequence, n D 12 
mult be better cultiyated ted, aud more popyl ous than 
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the ſouthern parts of Europe. Even in Haß ino 
_ of the lemon an orange trees, and a | great 1 many 


; ſtroycd! in aſt numbels; ; pay, many 


| 1 55 he © "coaſt: of Genes ang 


5s 491 764 END IX donn ning 4. 
e $94 


was not YER Felt i in chat couhiry, but wn the nor- 


, 691 ne 3 1 7 
chern, eaſtern and welterh re regions „ ok 


A. C. 821, the rivers in Europ 8 were frozen 


RAT; ab 46 bear bu ons for 0 Gays 


together: een nd 9 2 Hd 104 * J 
Bor to come to modern times, In the yer 
1709, the froſt was of ee, as to deftro y many 


vegetables, - not only 1 in the northern,” but alſo_in LL 


Pp . 


olive-trees 7 periſhed.” Birds and i nlechs w here de- 


| chile, and 
even Gm rat men geren ic che Bec, with. cold, 
Men tien Js 27 of 6d: near 475, of ſome at 


| Venice, f 0. Fre 74 ſole ers near. Namur. 
Som 


e Mp 55 'the Thips chat were on the coat 
yz 4 and Everal Jo Ip parts of their fingers 
nd ted. F Riyers 3 were "frozen | in. England,” f Den- 
My, France *and "Ito ly ba; 5 t he ſea 

Cx: 51. How- 


Germany I”. 
119 


ever; note \ithitanding ag. g rhe Figour « "of this ſeaſon, I | 
froſk i the year 1684, 48 f 1 contirived” 8 . r, 1 
thoug ght to "Have" been Be tey ere 
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mere app ars no > g66d, reaſon to belleve, that chere 
1 48 rigoroys winters od mogen, 


app DAE ont 


have no no 255 wind - 

were in e See e teas 8 
Sur rosie raphy to ns dmpertser as it 
was in the days of Strabo, and a writer who was 
born in Sicily, Greece; or the ſouth of Ialy, and 


accuſtomed to the warmth of theſe countries, 


was 
to deſeribe the climate of Gaul, and of the northern 


patts of Enrape,” ” 2tis/ſcarce to be doubted, but he 
would do it much Wee as Diado- 


u, Siculus or Varro hath done. Suppoſe alſo that 
he Was baniſhed from His native country to che 
weſtern banks of che Eurine fea, and was in a8 
melancholy an hemeur, and endued with as lively 
and às poetica a genius às O.: ſuppoſe 
him to ſit don to bemoan his unhappy fate, o 
ny wütete oe his ler and — 


| 0 K 112 . 8 


3 13 great ab; at men 
W. fires lighted, and meat dreſſed on de river rind 
„ Our author (p. 245), guptes Mr. To ſt the 
Feel of this climate, i in — 981 ta Ovid, But this gentle 
man does nat ap to have been far hotth as Toms, and 

ſcetns only to have en the ſouthert . 'of the Fuxint ſea. 

Befides, in his deſctiption of that part of the coaſt, from the 
mouth of the Euxine, as far as Sinope ; he confeſſes, he never 
ſua it, but in the fineſt ſeaſon of the year; from which, and 


from ſome preceding obſeryations of the exceſſive. froſts of 
modern times, it Wil appears: that Ovid's deſcription wil” 


not prove, that the antient ſeaſons were colder than may: may 
be fall ARTE, in our days, 
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e will it appear, that the temperature _- 


of climates ates Na been altered. by. the culture of the 
earth, from what our author quotes from Straße, 9 


that north of the Covennes,. Gaul produces not 
fig and olives x. and the vines vbich have been 
4 planted bear got grapes that will ripen; for 
fruits are very different from corns, apd, other 
things which are neceſſary for the ſubſiſtance of 
man; Hence, While corn: fields were richly £ul- 
tivated, the culture of fruits might have (made 
go progreſs from one country to another; ſothat = 
the: want af them, might have, been... owing, not to 
want of heat, hut often to the ngglect of the inhabi⸗ 
rants, and0 their Particular cuſtoms and ppigions. 
Abe emperor Dymitian publiſhed an dict, forhid- 
ang any more. vinesrto he: Planxed in Lab, and | 
cobmending many, which ware, almady. planted. in 
che pravinces to be 3 vp TF- — 


299 ycars-afterwards,, the empgror Brabus allowed 
liberty to the owls, © Pannonignt, Spaniards. and 


| Britons to cuitivate vines t, a privilege which they 
ſeem not to have fully enjoyed {ince-the time af 
Domitian 3 nay, dhe em ployed his -folgiers in time 
of'p - e, in planting Vineyards. - When ; en Peaches 
= | N pagated "SIM % and France te, it r. 
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279 
pertechen out of Hege. Beſides, dhe richneſs 
of fruito does not always depend open the heat of 
the climate. Thoſe grapes which yield the moſt 
delicious wines that France affords, are produced 
in Burgundy and Cbampagne provinces, ſituated 
far towards the north of the Cevennes : yet the air 
of theſe provinces is neither ſo warm, nor ſo che- 
_ riſhing as that of Montpelier. Good figs may be 
produced 100 miles north of Edinbwyh, which 
Strabo would have thought: impoſſible; and even 
within the memory of man, ho many places in 
Scotland were thought incapable of producing 
wheat, and the beſt ſort of oats and barley, whert 
they grow plentifully at preſent.” Ia · ſhort, the 
production and perfection of fruits and grains de- 
pend on many other circumſtances beſidea the 
warmneſs of the climate: and no argument can 


be drawn for nen n . 
of this kind. er Nc 8 4 fil 


Bur e it ths anal that-Jtdly, * 0 
ther ſouthern parts of Europe, are nom warmer 
than they were in former times ; 8 Mr. Hume has 
well obſerved +; the conſequence may not be ne- 
ceſſary, that they better cultivated. For, if 
the northern countries of Europe were antientiy 
wilder and more woody, the colder winds thit 
blowed from them might have affected the ſouthern 
en and made er colder than they” are 
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as demonſtrate, that modern inſtitutions and mo- 
dern manners are far leſs favourable to populouſ- 
neſs, than thoſe which obtained in antient ages. 
Hxxcn it ought not to ſurpriſe us, that antient 
hiſtorians have given accounts of far greater num- 
bers of people than are to be found in modern times. 
Nor do we ſeem. to have any juſt title to reject their 
teſtimony on this ground, unleſs there are ſome 
other circumſtances which: render it incredible; 
nay, the accounts of antient hiſtorians appearing 
to be ſuch as might be expected, if the hypotheſis 
in the diſſertation was true, ſerve both to confirm 
it, and alſo to vevtier: the” Mong Os 
2 2 „e . 1001 3909 
Ir is not indeed e Sg hiſto 
rians have fallen / into no miſtakes, that ſome of 
their computations are not too high, or that there 
is a perfect agreement. among them in every num 
ber or minute circumſtance. T his is not neceſſary | 
in an argument, which is not built upon ang 
teſtimony: or two, but upon a ſeries of them, 
given by ſuch as lived in ſucceſſive ages, and in dif- 


* nations: * which agree. in n bearing witneſs | 
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to the great populouſneſs of antiquity. Such 
concurzing teſtimonies. of ſa many authors, ſacred 
and profane, concerning ſo many countries, can- 
not be evaded by general inſinuations, as if the ac- 
counts, by being ridiculous, loſt all. credit and 
authority *, Could we indeed de monſtr ate, from 
a compatiſon of antient and modern manners, that 
modern ages muſt. be more populous chan the an- 
tient, we ſhould have reaſon. to reject the moſt ex- 
preſs; teſtimonies. : but when either it is quite o- 
therwiſe, or the matter ig at moſt only ed 
doubtful, by arguments which ſeem. to, balance 
one another, we muſt not haſtily reject che teſti⸗ 
monies of hiſtorians. However, to obviate the 
force of any Objestiens which haye been propoſed | 
by Mr. : Hume, it will -be- neceſſary to examine 
what he has thrown out on chis head, and to ſub- 
join ſome other calculations and authorities from 
the antients, beſides thoſe which have been alrea- 
dy propoſed in the diſſentatio . 
As to Egypt, I bencritus celebrates Ptolumy for 
oormanding. 33-339 eities ig; an additional proof 
of the great Populooſneſe s of this fertile country in 
thoſe days. Tis true, the number, or rather the 
manner in which. the number 'is expreſſed by the 
t, is ſome what fingulart ; - but what reaſon K. 
have eco fppoſe, that this” a was' the 
* N (WIE err tenſon 5 
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reaſon of gg it? Tbeberitus does not ſoetn to 
ade been bn öf thoſe authors WhO wrote fo Ibſe- 

ly. Under che word eu the antients compre- 

hended tot only large walled towns, bir the mere 
bored villagev. Of ſuch cities there were in Eg ypr 
no fewer tan eighteen or rwenty thoufünd, ac- 
dording to antiene Hiſtorians. If to theſd e add 
the eſties of thoſe parts of Pboonicia, Muli, Sy- 
ria, Eilya, Zthiogia, 'Painphilia, Cina, Lytia, 
Caria, and the Cyclades, which Prolomy alſo oom 
manded, and Which are enumerated by ber- 
iriths; we will be diſpoſed to do the poet more 
juſtice, anck {hall ſes a bettet reaſon for the num- 
ber ke Rath affigned;” thut its fingolarity®. - Such 
rettibds of expreſſien are common to Tbercrirus, 
itt ener, and alÞ other Pets 
How Caf we ſuppeſe, with'Mr. Hane f, that 
Dislbrus would aſſigw no mofe chan three millions 
of inhabitants to BH when he coin putes above 
300,000 of free condition in Ai alone g. 
He cduſd not but know, that theretwete a great 
many ſlaves ibeſides. If we ſuppoſe them only 
we, as many, le eee near a million, 
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* 7 ag to Mr. Hume's interpretation, 
would c tc; a \ ir part of ; all the inhabitants of of 
Em. We muſt not therefore interpret Diodorus in 
this manger, but myſt ſuppoſe that the three millions 
he mentions were only rhe heads of families, or the 
males who were come to full age; and that all the 
inhabitants in the time of 1 5 amounted to 
twelve millions, which is d ypothedy,.; in the 
diſſertation *. Ws 
Ix we examine our author's computations, con- 
cerriing, the nu nber of inhabitants in Errece, WE 
ſhall find not only, that he has reduced their num- 
ber much below. the true acogunt, but alſo, that 
his computation has proceeded Toy: nee 
* Wunden. ben 
"= may obſerve RIOT thaxthanah.opr a F 
or has reduced the whole inhal . Erkete to 
2 number nog much cxeacding what may: be found 
at preſent in Scotland +4 yet che Greeks may. well 
be allowed to have been. at leaſt as numerous and 
| as powerful a people. a5. the. Bali. The hiflory 
and atghievements of both nations would. lead ws 
to coneltide them to bag been far ſuperior. 
I we proceed eygn upon our author's n by- 
potheſis, and compute che number of che Hihrni⸗ 
ans At ku ſuppoſing them. to have. been 


A Ve 


4 even the rwentieth — of the Greets (though they 
| | did 
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did n not polls one ewenty. Rigg part . of 1 £ he "coun- 
try s) wel ſhall find they "were more than 24 mil- 
lions; a. number x much greater than, that afſighed 


by Mr. Hume, viz. 1, 380,000 f. "Nay, ſuppoſing 7 


them to have been the, twelfth part of the Greeks 


2 Ss & 3 
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(though ſurely they qid not bear ſo great a propor- 
tion) even at this rate the inhabitants of all Greece 
muſt have amounted to 3, 408, 000; a number 


3 


more than double that of our author. But \ we n- 
not ſuppoſe, that the territory of Athens was much 
better inhabited than the other parts "of Greece, 
ſince it was mountainous, and of courſe leſs fertile, 
Beſides, its trade did not much increaſe the num: 


82 


ber of its people; ; for, accofding” to * Herodotus, 
quoted by Mr. Hume tf, it was as populous 1 


ne a R 1 


the Median war, as at any- time after it. 
wi AAN; ; Mr. Hume's computation of the n num- 
ber of the Griths, by which he makes an to 
have ambunted only 46; 15380; 000, Is is folded” up; 
on the ſuppoſition, that thoſe 2 30, 000 Greeks, by 
_ ddd Philip of Maredin would have been backed 


in his intended expedition againft' Pera, were all 
the free citizens throughout all the cities of Greete, 

Bur this  ſTuppoſition"caritist poſſibly be true; for ; 
it can never be ſuppoſed, chat Philip itner would or 


could! have carried away all the cſtiz Zens of Tg ; 
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men of Greece. s "Theſe 230,000 were only the 
Saad eth be Gele decke bad derrerd 15 
Philip for his * Perfian expedition. © *Tis not pro- 


bable, they 'would' have decreed more chan the 


fifth part of che citizens; at Which rate the citi- 

ens in Greece amounted to 1,075,000 3 the num- 
ber of free perſons to 4, 300, oo; and ſoppoling 

thrice as many ſlaves, the whole inhabitants 4 


mounted to 17, 200, 00. If "the forces decreed 
to Philip made a fourth part, the citizens amount 


ed to 860,000, the number of all the free perſons 
to 3,440;000," and the whole number of the inha- 
bitants to x 3,760,000, which is much wy ſame 
number with that in the dier tation . S712} 
I x ought to be remarked, ' that the — 
nians, wo were one of the moſt powerful ſtates 
in Greece, decreed no auxiliaries to Pbihp, and of 
courſe muſt not be comprehended in the preceed- 
ing computation; for they would receive no or. 
ders from the king, et legem et regem contempſerunt. 
Hence the real number of the Greeks muſt have 


been greater, than that aſſigned above, b =_ the 


whole number o 
Bor, to c 


—— Lactdatmonians. Ci USAA, 
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” 7 fl, 2 whom this computation has [OR ** 


calls them paly. £00,000, 0 foot, and 1 oo ho e. 9: 
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to bur author's computations, $ 
with reſpect he particular ſtates of Greeee,” 


is nesdleſs to Tay — concerning 
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which our author bag made ſeveral ingenious ob- 
ſeryations*. For our Inquiry. is not concerning 
the number of people in a city, but concerning 
the number of and in a whole * or ter- 
Tory. 
"Warn reſpedt to Athens | in „ particular, 17 is 7, 
lowed, . that all the inhabitants within ihe Aubert 
an territory, who were of free condition, were on- 
ly. 124, 000, being the. ids wheat of the number 
of 21,000 citizens, and 10, ooo ſtrapgers,. men- 
tioned by Aubenacus. Rut Mr. Hume. will needs 
underſtand. the 490,090 ſlaves mentioned by the 
ſame author, only. of males come co full 8 ber 
cauſe. the 21, 000 fret citizens, and the 10,000 
ſtrangerß mentioned in. the ſame paſſuge, can beun- 
derſtood only in this manner. Agreeably to which 
hypotheſis, he computes the ſlaves at, 1,600,000 5 
a number ſo great, chat he imagines its improba- 
bility a ſuffcient reaſan. 1 eee eme s 
teſtimony. Eater io | 
I! it were neceſſaty to interpmt the dae of 
e in this ſenſe, our author would perhaps 
e reaſon to gall his authority ino qpeſtion: 
for, * to this interpretation, the propor- 
tion of the ſlaves to ſuch as were d ids condition, 


| muſt have been more than 12 to 1 Te mae will 
be 


oe. "WM pP. 236, 2: 227, 1 , 18 40 5 dd 
+ By ſome oyerlight, our author has find it 4 5 108 


. p. 223. „ x 7 
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the form or extent. of the Greek cities, 1 5 
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i by far too high: But there is no ne- 
ceſſity to underſtaud Atbenueus in this ſenſe, or to 
ſuppoſe; that he diſtinguiſned the flaves, who 
were of ſo little account under the antient govern 
ments, fo ſcrupulouſly, either as the free citizens 
who alone had a voice in the public councils, or as 
the ſtrangers who were ſo greatly honoured at A. 
thens. Twas ſufficient if he numbered them en gros. 
When the words of an author will bear it, we 
ought to interpret them, . conſiſtently with truth 
and probability. The Greek ſlaves were undoubted- 
ly very numerous; few citizens. wanted ſlaves al- 
together; and many citizens had great numbers. 
Iris faid that Timur bus had 10 that Zyfias. and 
his brother had 60 a- piece; and that Demoſthenes 
had 352. We may therefore reaſonably preſume, 
there were thiteflaves for every perſon who was free : 
but to ſuppoſe that they were 14 to 1, is too highi 
an eſtimate. We muſt not therefore interpret A- 
—_ in this manner, without any neceflity.  .. 
Itx the flaves had been 20, or even 12 to 1, ſe> 
veral of our author's arguments, to invalidate the 
teſtimnony of Aubenacue, and to prove that there 
were not 1;606;000 «{ ves among the beam, 

_ might perkraps have been reckoned: concluſive : as 
When he argues; that if there had been ſo great a 
dunner F, it would have been impoffible to have 
lert cem n. Nied "OP vs ORE inſur- 
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W et this Was very; pate, for there 

vas only one commotion, viz.:thgt of the miners 
<= that there would have been, a neceſſity for a ſve- 
ryurigorous military diſcipline too keep them in 
awe; yet there was no ſuch neceſſity: nay, the 
Hthenians treatment of their ſlaves was extremely 
gentle and indulgent; — that the deſertion of 
20,000 during the Decelian war, could not have 
brought the | Athenians. to great qiſtreſs; yet this 
was actually the caſe. And that Aunenbon, when 
he propoſed a ſcheme for entertaining by the pu- 
blic 10, O00 ſlaves, ſaid, Amy one-who conſiders 
the numbers we: had before. the Decelian war, 
& will be convinced, that: ſo great a number may 
«poſſibly be ſupported 3”. away of ſpeaking al: 
together incompatible with the larger number of 
1,600, ooo. But it agrees well with the real num - 
ber of 400, ooo mentioned by. Athenaeus; for of 
theſe. 400, ooo, only: a fourth part, or 100, 


cCould be able to bear arms. So chat deducting tha 


20, ooo who deſerted during the Decelian war; it 
would. not be found ſo eaſy a matter to raiſe. out 
of the. remainder the number mentioned by. 1 
Phon. Thus, as there is no neceſſicy, from the 
paſſage i in Atbenaeus, to ſtate the number of ſlaves 
| ſo high, as Mr. Hume hath done; 5 and as inſtead | 
of being twelve or twenty times, they were on 1 
thrice as numerous, as thoſe. of;free, condition, all 
theſe arguments fall to the ground at once. 


NEITHER, is the e imallgels o s . a 


pin 258 (232-4 argument 
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argument againſt che populouſneſs of the. tate of 
HAtbent. Our author hath obſerved, that both 
Demoſthenes.* and Polybius + ſtate the Cenſus. of H. 


tbens at 6000 talent, or 1, 16a, 50 J. and under 
this ſum he would comprehend: the whole value of 
lands, houſes, furniture and ſlaves f. But this gan- 
not be the meaning either of Demaſthenes or of Poly- 


Bius, nor is it poſſible t to reconcile it to the circum- 


ſtances of Athens. Counting only 200, ooo ſlaves, 


at two minas each (which was the leaſt value put upon 
any of the ſlaves belonging to Demoſthenes's father|}) 


muſt not therefore conſider the Cenſus, as com- 


prehending the full value of lands; | houſes, +farni- 
ture and ſlaves. Perhaps it is not eaſy to deter- 
mine with. preciſion what: was meant by it; pro- 
ine a valuation of yearly 
oe and profits, according to which a tax Was to 


bably it was ſomething l 


be impoſed on the Athenians... Under 


would have had more 5 per amum, Which 
would have gone far to purchaſe neceſſaries 
amidft the antient plenty. 
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the ſlaves alone were worth more money. We 


in this ſenſe, che ſum of 60 talents, was not a : 
{mall valuation: for, ſuppoſing the Athenjans to 
have been half a million i in gumber, each of them 
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at all probable, chat the ſum of 6 alle * 
g real rents or profits of all - 
the people of A. As it is uſuatn valu 
made in order to the Impblition ef taxes, it 
woufd be meh belew the real value.  Suppoſing 
it only à third, every inhabitant would have had 
more than 67: a-year to ſpend, which: is not much 
below what Daum allots to every neu ir 
land in our expenſive” titties. But be this 
will, it Was impoſſible that 6000 talents: — — 
the full value of the while ſtate of ben; for not 
long before, there had been at one time "about 
16,00 talents in the Abe treaſury +; ſo that 
tue inference From this e W dot Lem gen 
watfoutided.” | 1 Fiege ann 015.3497 
Ounx Aer bus afirmed oY this: the Eben 
| veoulthe yearly frem Pontus 406,060 © meim & 
corn; that at that tmr they imported littk corn 
Tron üny other place; and that f Athen THIF was T6 
barren im corn, that it produced notenoughi to main- 
bein the peaſiiits.” "Bedi whthce he Viings in ar- 
gument againſt the 'populouſneſs of the” Athenian 


territory, Tinee its whole” inhabirahts were main- 
ate agar eget, OF i" | AW”. 9 a tained 


"7 «4.06 


cont i ant” a me 2 
8 Eſſay upon the orobable: methods of making a phi 
- gainers in the balance of trade, London, 1699. p. 3. 
In this eſſay, the author ſtates 7 J. e 28 


che yearly expence of all the people i in \ England. 
; + Diſſertation, P- 228. 8 IJ 9 12090 * 1224100 * 
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ſo ſmall an; unportation, added to the 
ingonſidetuhle product which Altice, yielded. 

Bur (1. ) Demoſthenes ſays N than this, chat 
the Athenians. brought ſcarce, ſo auch corn fim 
all ather marlgets together, as from. Paxtus, alone *. 
Beſides, theſe markets ſeem to harg been only 


greater quantity by {land from. the neighbouring 
_— in Cree; far it ep ea, to haye been 2 
cher leſs expenſive $0 bring co land, than fo 
import it by ſen, ſince navigation. was either ſo 
imperſect, or ſo dangerous iu thoſe days, that, 
according to Thumuides g, the importation uf pra- 
viſioos from Rubuen, by a nage about the pre- 
montury of. Sunium, was more expentive.chan 
bringing them by land. by the way! of: Qropus i. 
(2.) n the R 


yet, — — the circumſtances in Nees they 
were placed, and the deſign they had of excuſing 
themmſel ves to the Romans, we 7 to ay 


ſtreſs vn their repreſe | 
pore. their e 5 86 n * 7 
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thoſe with. which; the Athenians. traded. by ſea +. 
They might, and probably: did bring a much 
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it really was “ (g.)Norwirhſtatiding eitrepreiti: | 


tation, we" may well be'allowed "to ſuppoſe, that 


ed grain enough to maintain three 
4 würths ef the peaſamis. According t to Xerophon, 
there were 10, 000” houſes or families in Athens . 
Allowing therefore feven to each family, chere 
were 70, 00 Athenians who dwelt in the city che 
: remaining 4305 0 were the peaſants, who lived 
in-the*country.” (40 On this' ſuppolition ? tis eaſy” to 
ſhew, that the Anbemans had grain; brought in by 
ſea and land together; enough to maintain thoſe 
40,000 who dwelt inthe city and the remaining 
Jourth part of the peaſants, which together a- 
buy the product of inica. If tothe). 400,000 me- 
Ainmi brought) in yearhy from Pontus, we add a- 
Hout as much imported from all the other :iparoga 
together, and twice as much, which could have 
been w eee by land ſtom the neigh- 
** 940 Hide ii LEI] 21. Qt: pt 7 21.7 7 "T_T 
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bedr militumque, P. Licinio conſuli et C. Lucretio prag- 
. tori miſiſſe expoſuerunt, quibus egs non uſos frumenti ibi en- 


tum millia imperaſſe: qu quanquani ſterilem terram arent; 
- Ipſoſque etiam -agreſtes peregrino frumente alerent, tamen, ne 
deeflent officio, 2 et alia, quae nn. 8 8 
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I According to the Aifſertation, p. 55. the inhabitants of 
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| boutingimatkets in "Greece, e ſhall find chat they 
had : a quantity” of grain ment to maintain theſe 
177,500 peof e. For they had of grain alone 


more than one Scotch, or about 11 Engpli pecks 


2-week to each of them * no inconſiderable al- 
lowance, conſidering che plenty of fruits and of 
ether proviſions with - which Anies abounded. 
(5.) So that upon the whole we cannot ſuppoſeʒ trat 
the Abenians wanted food ſufficient ' to maintain a- 
bout half à thillion of People, the number aſ⸗ 
fi igned in the diſſertation.” ” Thus the teſtimony of 
Attnanis is fund to be conſiitent with the up- 
poſed barreſneſs of Artica, and with the imporra- 
- "of corn from Pintiis and other places. 

4 Pien the fame principle on which” Mr. Hume 
| hath ſuppoſed,” "that the number of Aubentan ſlaves 
amounted to 1 1,600,000, } he Edipures the Zurrdae- 


monian flaves at 3 120, 000; ; Anu imber ſo vaſtly great, 1 


cat he concludes they could n dot have been main - 
rained i ina narrow barren country, ſuch as Lab. 
3a, which had no trade. Indeed, ' had the" num- 
ber really "bee n "0 eat, lis ceatbnink perhaps 


fight h e 5 ju; böt, as bis cee of 
th 'nuraber of the? Athens en es is fouridedl « n a 
J 1 : 10 5 4; | 2 4 1 * ve 4 Wan N 88 1 wrong 


* Many fekdabeurio YO] thaw are 
put on b6ard-wages, have no more a- gelt, than two'Scorch 
n for the whole of their maintehence. | 


. One Scotch is to an Engl 2 peck, as 1. 47 10 1 dean. 
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enn, If r fem e on ſppaſicion, — 4 
che number of the  Lacedgemonians of. free condi- 
tign bare the lame proportion tay their 


Nang, bare even to Mg ogg che n 


daes according to. our. . — 
of Athenacus, we ſhall find, that they ought tobe 


5 


ſtated . 2,014.90 But if we calculate 


1 the , jul ran ve. Hall. find, 

. that they; ought 0 be ſtated only d 5932225» 
and all the inhabitants in che Spar tan 14 7 0 on· 
y at Sg 26 5 3 number which might haye | 
N maintained by the product o of their own n Til 
eſpecially AS. the Spartans are kpown.'te have lived 


OC 
in a frugal and gle manner. dire 3 IN 
Aae pix to P. Iutarch 7, Leisen div ided 


© whole, le, Lacedaemonian 9 into, 39,000 | 


2 "= "FE; Vþ#+© 5 09 
lots or ſhaxes,, one of which ! ave to ca ich of | 


$3; iind noi Ai ii: 

hip 39-999 citizens. "Every, 5 hare Jie Ade 22555 me 
ate Srain to a man, 12 to a w 7 85 wich 

Ws proportion of wet. froics (I ſuppoſe. al 

wine e Thus each, cher, 8 4 
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* diſcngſi, p. 225. a number waſtiy too great, even. Jupe - 
[that the Lacedaemanign Maves, were more numerous 
than thale of the . in pro Ne y the free nl 
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1%, or ch Secteb pecks a- weck. This was, pad 
to dle Spkrrans by the Helorze, and was a ſufficient 


quantity of grain for all of free condition; and by 


ſuppoſing any the moſt moderate proportion be- 


tween what theſe Helotes paid, and the whole pro- 
duct of the lands, you ſhall find, on a calculation, 
that there remained grain fufficienc to maintain, 


tioned by Mr. Hame, But 503223, ot even a 
greater number, which we have ſüppoſed it con- 
tained, n co > ner * un 
thors. . 
From: cetera let i 
Thebes, another capital city of Greece. Our au- 
thor hath computed its citizens at no more than 
6000 *; for which I can ſet no reaſon, that can 
be offered from antiquity, but that Epaminondas 
took 6000 Busotians to the battle of Lara, as 


we learn from Diodorus ＋ and that this levy was 


made up bf ſuck as vere moſt fir for war, aſter a 


Is it ſaid, that Epanivondar- cartied with mim all 


number of the Theban citizens 16 have been ſo ſmall, 
a! a time when nn modes ſo © great Ow 


- 7 4 ad 1 « 3 
n 16h an wn * WN n e vor ee 29G When, 
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not indeed the immenſe-number- of ſlaves men- 


15 4 


review of the Bocoriun ſtate! Does this New, That 
tere were no more than 6000 citizens" in the 
whole ſtate; or even within the walls of Tbeber? 


the fighting men in Bocotia ? or can this be be- 
lieved to have been poſſible? Can we ſuppoſe the 
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| when, according to Diodorus, the Ldtedarmanigns 
who had: 39,000 citixensꝰ in the days of Zycur- | 


428% Diodarns .chadk obſerved, that. the: Athenians 


numbers of ment. How could this have been the 
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us, and had for+ a long time been the maſt 


powerful people in Greece, began to be aſraid, 
leſt che Thebans ſhould | obtain the chief influences 


a$Boeotic: abounded in cities, and their inhabitants 


were men of valourt}. It was at this very period. 


ſon, dn en vere ane to none of the 
ſtates of Greece, aither: for courage, ſtrength, or 


caſe; if their citizens àamoünted only to 60? 
Is this opinion concerning the populouſneſt 

of Bocotia, which has miſled our author in two 
other caſes, and made him imagine it difficult to ; 


reconcile the accounts of Aanapbon, and ſome o- 
ther antient authors, though in IE ms If 


are perfectly conſiſtent. 
PHIL LAS E is fade by dente ys a a all F 

city, though it contained 6000 citizens ſ. Nor 

is there the leaſt; ineonſiſteney here; for 4 city 


| which contained no more than-6900 citizens, was 


in neee A ala, "Wal the 
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ſame principle its eaſy to reconcile Xenophon, 
who ſays; that Snurta is one of the cities of Grete 
that has the fewelt inhabitants, with Plutarch, 
who ſays, that it had 9000 citinens : for on a2 
compariſon we may infer, \that:Thebes, or any o- 
ther of the capital cities of Greece, contained many 
more than this number of citizens; an e 
entirely agrecable to the truth of hiſtory. Wil 
Ar che tolians, able to bear arins in Ae 
zer's time, are made by Mr. Hume to have been 
only 10000 men t. But Diodorus; whoſe! autho- 
rity. is quoted to prove the fact, gives this account 
of the matter || 4 that, when Autipater and Crates: 
rur entered” i Zrolia' with 30, ooo foot and 23800 
horſe; the Ætolians reſolving to act upon the de- 


/ 


fenſive, and nor to riſk their all on the uncettainn 
chance of one battle, raiſed an army, conſiſting of 
10. oo of their moſt vigorous citizens. With 
this army they took the field; and encamped on 
high”: 


and inacceflible "grounds, that they mighe 

not be obliged td come to a decilive battle, and at 

tte fange tige might hinder che enemy from plan- 
dering a at large, and from penetrating. into thoſe! 
mountainous places, w. whither | they had conveyed: 
their wives, children, and old men, with their 

moſt valuable goods. Now, 10,000 men were ſuf-- 
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ficient bor annoying: and harrafſing um 
thir manner: Have:weany reaſam from thence to 


cohchide; that the. Atalium had ooly! 10,000 g. 
 tizens able to bear arms Tit plain from Diade 
run, that they had mamy more foro we ate told, 
that, while they abandoned their weaker and more: 
defenceles cities: they put ſtrong garriſons into 
thoſe which were refenſihle. And it, is evident, 
dane would arquie> met. number of the. beit 
of Their Citizens. Wü JSB In M15 28% 
A hittle een to 8 
our; author has dene, fas if he had dige, that all. 
the: Achaeans- able to bear arms, i ID | the days of, 
Nuiplius, even when ſeveral manumitted lavas. 
vete joined to them, did not amount 40 15, 0% 
for Naa ſania ts rapteſentaxion of the gi ecumſtances: 
of> Aphaia leads torn; very different coneluſion. Ac 
coriling to his account f, an Acbata army Wan 
raiſell conſiſting of 14,000: foot and: GO honley; 
_ was made up of: ſlaves as well a freemen.. 
Perbaps fa proctanaan had Been. ind OULr. 
that alk che citisens whe Were; U f f Wat; , 
Mond init ib ahbe, Beg gl dhe tige ng dich - 
not ee ob, the. time: 
3 ſheutevidently;how!nrhis happened i. orethig-army; 


Was reiſed when che: Achapans, were dixided into. 
three factions, one which was attached to the Ro- 


an, another which! was attached to the Mace- 
| n A. een, 


N e 
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2 and: third which was attached to ncither, 
bot declamd Cwofbe nen :Gneved. ot 
dem —— to: gorern — 
uimnmemiately after. the {charms had been overcome 
chy the Rowans'in à great battle, in whichithey toft 
their Practorz; wien a vitwrious Nom AH 
ws in Greecophnd marching ditctiy. to Cor Mb Abi 
Aach a divided dangerous conditidnz dr need) ride 
wonder, that n mighty amy vαuαꝗ˙ he ralled m 
Aba. An army raiſed im cheſe circumiſtegers, 
could not poſbiy have cOhraiHeck all the freetfith 


knew their affuirs beſt, che Aubarun league igt 
_ have marched: 30, or 40500 men, without hard 
Ultonvenience*;/ This gives * itioreJult! idea 
of the papulouſacfs of Abu; *for no ebuntr can 
Tonbenienti. murchr all its Hug ment ; bar 

mmuuſt chereſbre have had may mite than 3875 
eitits, To ſuppoſe it Had net ven 15,068, is 
gute inconfiſteln? with "he" Aitor of © Räte, 
'tonſting vf — "Merit" cities, which Hude 
Wen do Jan ber Tln herbib Rape into 
nien they entered „ path . g. thelt liberty and 
Tek es” Bet -wikkr u Por defkhce Cut 
they have made,, if all theft Sities, Ehen Wirk Vie 
Saad Geft e nl ves, Wool nor s rale an 
Arth B7'2 5,000, men! 4 
Tnar che Romans deſtroyecd Ben @eni+fold | 
55 andes i "RY 00 
unde 228, ann 
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 156j000 of tlie inhabitants for Hives, ig | arreſted 
Sv Dich!; but that theſe 1 303005 were all we 
author's argument, is wholly-improbable. Ho 
neral Paulus mila to plunder Epirus, arid to 
diſmantle its cities 3 and whatever care he might 
take to execute bis orders wich ſecrecy, it can 
ſcarce be believed that he could have catched the 
Whale people of Epirus. Multitudes of theni muſt 
gertainly have [eſcaped Paulus: Am himſelf 
as a goqd- natured mao, and was greatly afflicte 
pn receiving ſuch cruel orders t. If he plundered 


be country of its fler and gold, if he diimantied 


70 cities, if he. made Nlaves of ,z54o00- perſons, 
he ſyrely did enougb, Humanity, policy, the 


impoſſibility of catching every perſon, and the 
ſecured the eſcape of. many f thauſands. Neither 


- 


indeed is it probable, chat ihe Romgns could in- 


tend tg render Epirus, entirely deſolate. To what 


* 


the greateſt number 10 eſcspe, who.cither remained 

ſecretly, in the country, . or ſoon geturned:to. it Af. 

N the Komany were gen:. 1 e Avoid yad! 
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it muſt Ge voßfened, if Here Were really he möfe. 
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bert of its .gitinens, be may; — to 
| have enſily diſpenſed. with, the praſence,.of ſuch, 
as would haye ſerved-.anly;to -.conſame.. proyi- 
ſions, and to damꝑ the ſpirits. of ae reſts would 
pechaps have been perpetually aſſailing their; cacs 

with pitiful; cries, to ſurrendetg H, na might 
have gone ſo fare as out of mere cowardice. 
to have bexrayed. .the. city... "Beſides, +bey might 
hape this farthen in view, efteQuglly, 0. cure n 
great Pant both of cheir cities, and of, their 
Aden that if the, cixy.happened. to. HY hey 
might be be prefered hs Plan of fl my, 
and he referved for berter rt 99 855 Boie g g 
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of Fron Rhade we paſa to Raby. 2 20 
As to thaſa ptodigious numbers ne 8 
gaged at the battle at Singe, we apptehend, 
that the authority of Diedorus Siculus and Strabo, 
is ſuſſicient to form a ſtrong preſumption of the 
very great populouſneſs, not only of Sbaris and 
Cruton, but alſo of all the ſouthern parts of Italy, 
till ſome bettet xeaſon is produced for rejecting tho 
teſtimonies. of theſe authars, than the PIG 
the numbers aſfigned-by:ithem . 
Fo deſrend to a latter age, the a which 
 Palybins affigns'to the Romans and their allies, - be- 
tween the firſt and Teeond Punic wars, amounting 
to more than 00,000 foot and 70, 00 horſe r, 
ſhew the great populouſneſs of Hay in that age. 
Theſe were the fighting men of only à part of I. 
ah. The account is taken from a kind of mu- 
ter- roll, and has all-marks of | credibility. If it 
| 2 be depended on, we muſt compute the inha- 
ne 1 5 who _ rennen 46-12: 
toy: do 36. 1457 2 Tebllibes 1 
20er inhere, Al homing was lefs extenſive in antient 
than in modem times; neither cities nor ſtates could have | 

a 2 means: alone, as ſeytral 
attention of the world has tuned 


3 % „„ „ 
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millions; and reckoning thrice ay manyMlaves; the 
, inhabitants of all ſorts will be found to be no fewer 
cdhan 48 millions: or, if the proportiom of the 
1 duaves tog one free perſon ſhall be thought too 
high, conſidering the ſimplicity of the Namans in 
the more early ages by ſuppoſing them only two to 
one, the inhabitants of ſtaiy were 36 millions: and 
as the bulk of Tal is to that of England, as three to 
two, italy was thrice as populous as England: But, 
7 ſuppoſing the ſlaves to have been even three to 
one, and the number of all the inhabitants 48 mil- 
Hons, there will be an acre: for every head; which 
is more than ſome Roman conſuls and dictators had 
j to maintain their families, not very many years 
before that time. This circumſtance. a cn. 
1 mation of the numbers marked by Pohbiusn. 
| Tus account given by Pohbius, is confirmed 
by the authority; of Diadorus Siculus, who computes: 
the number of theſe forces at near a million. For. 


| though his enumeration vaxies from that of Pay- 
1 ius f, yet it may be obſerved, that Diodorus 
computes them in round numbers; that the Varia-. 
AY tion is extremely ſmall; and that they both agree: 5 


| in aligning. numbers very great. And though E: 
= Diodorus plainly ſuppoſes, that Italy was not ſo 

ä populous in his time, as before the ſecond Punie 
war, this circumſtance can afford no ſuſpicion 4 


gainſt either his own ee or 1 of Poh- 


* ius 
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ius. For there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing, 
what both from hiſtory and from the nature of 
things appears to have been the caſe, that the 
number of inhabitants in '/taly was diminiſhed in 
the time of Diodorus; ſince the ſecond Punic war, 
and thoſe civil wars which followed it and brought 
along with them ſuch Ueſtruction and devaſtation 
into Italy, are evident cauſes of decay. 

I x is not neceſſary to conſider the extent or 
buildings of the city of Rome, concerning which 
our author has made ſeveral curious obſervations +. 
For as the queſtion is not concerning the inhabi- 
tants who dwelt within the walls of Rome, but con- 
cerning the whole number of the Roman people, it 
is of leſs conſequence to inquire into the largeneſs 
of the city, or the extent of its walls at any particu- 
lar period; whether it was largeſt under the reign 
of Auguſtus, or before or afterwards; what was 
the form of its houſes ; whether they were high, 
and the inhabitants lived in ſeparate ſtories ; 'whe- 
ther there was much empty ground within its pre- 
cincts; whether it did not contain a greater num- 
ber of inhabitants, of all ſorts and degrees, com- 
prehending freemen and ſlav 'es, Romans, Tralians, 

and foreigners, under the emperors, than under 
the commonwealth ; what ſort of Canaille theſe 
200,000 were, who received _corn By the public 


J diſteibution 
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diſtribution in Auguſtuꝰs time . For hats 


may be ſaid in anſwer to theſe queſtions, and what- 
ever was the condition of the city of Rome, it ap- 
pears pretty evident, that 7zaly declined greatly in 

induſtry and in numbers of people, after the eſta - 
* of the Roman empire. 

SICILY is confeſſed by our author to * 
gourilhed greatly in antient times, and to have 
been much decayed. in the days of Auguſtus . 
He ſeems indeed to imagine thoſe accounts, which 
are given of the numerous armies maintained by 
the Diomſu, to be entirely fabulous and fiftitious z 
becauſe Diodorus Siculus, as Mr. Hume apprehends, 
allows, that, even in his time, the army of Dio- 
»y/ius appeared incredible: and becauſe. it ſeems 
impoſſible that ſo great an army could be main- 
tained in a country of ſo ſmall extent, and of ſo 
little trade f. But I have not been able to fall on 
any paſſage of Diodorus, in which he ſeems to en- 
tertain the ſmalleſt doubt concerning the credibi- 
lity of theſe accounts. On the contrary, I have 
met with one, where he mentions the gteat armies 
of Dionyius the younger, with other numerous 
armies of later times ; and from thence brings 
an argument in ſupport of what he ſays concern- 

8 the great e of more antient ages. 


1 Beſides, 
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Belides, tis well known that the Hratuſtaus, and the 
inhabitants of ſome other cities which the Dionyſii 
had ſubdued, - employed themſelves in trade and 
manufactures, not indeed according to the exten- 
five plan of modern commerce, but according to 
the maxims and circumſtances of theſe times. So 
that if we remember the great magazines of arms 
and other military engines, and the immenſe trea- 
ſures which were laid up by Diomſius the elder, 
and reflect on the great fertility of Sicily, we may 
perceive how the Diomſii were able to maintain fo 
great-armies. Beſides, Mr. Hume confeſſes *, that 
the Diony/# lived ina moſt enlightened age, and in 
an iſland with which the Greeks were well 'acquaint- 
ed; and that the hiſtory of Diony/ias the elder was 
written by Pbiliſtus, who was not only a man of 
great genius, but miniſter to that prince, and of 
courſe had good opportunity of knowing the true 
ſituation of his affairs. Nay; he even confeſſes: that 
one would imagine, that every circumſtance of the 
life and actions of Dionyſius the elder might be re- 
garded as authentic and free from all fabulous 
exaggeration: ſo that, upon the whole, it ſeems 
ſurpriſing that he ſhould be found ſo doubtful of the 
truth of a hiſtory ſo well ſupported. Can ſuch au- 
thentic accounts be invalidated, merely becauſe 
we have not a particular eſtimate of the funds by 
which the Diony/ii maintained their armies, or by 
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ted fattery of the courtiers, or ven from 


the vanity and policy of the tyrants themſelves? 
Such falſhood could never have remained undetett- 


ed, unleſs the Dionyſi had lived fo long that the 
memory of the facts had been quite forgotten. 
Acco to the diſſertation, Gaul was more 


populous before the days of Julius Caeſar than it 
has been ever ſince: but Mr. Hume inclines to 


think, that it was not near ſo populous as France is 
at preſent, *. In order to ſupport his opinion, he 
not only brings arguments from the antient eon; 
dition and circumſtances of that country, but alſo 
offers objections againſt the computations of antient 
authors. However, on an examination we ſhall find, 
that his remarks are not ſufficient to ſupport his 
hypotheſis. (1). The Gauls were antiently much 
more advanced in the arts of life than Mr. Hume 
imagines them to have been, when he compares 
them with their northern neighbours, ＋ (I ſuppoſe 
the Germans are here underſtood) as is evident 
from the expreſs teſtimony both of Strabo and 
ee, mentioned 1 in 0 Dun 1. (2). We 
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I gannot find: any paſſage lack, n in Be 
bene, 9 That though all Gaul was cultivated, it was not 

« cultivated with any Kill or care.“ The paſſage which 
"ous to have been in our author 8 eye, is interpreted toq 
utifavoutably for the Gaul; for it does not relate to the 
1 

whole, but only to ſome particular places of this r 
ds May be 0 in the 4 ä paß * * 
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have no reaſon to conclude, that the Gauls were not 
antiently i much advanced in the arts of life, becauſe 
they travelled into this iſland for their education 
in the myſteries of the religion and philoſophy of 
the Druids *. From hence it appears only, that 
the mode or tour of travelling in thoſe days was 


different from that which is moſt common at pre- 


ſent ; that the Gaul had an high opinion of the anti: 


quity, learning, and ſanctity of our Britiſh Druids ; 


or at moſt, that they were ſuperſtitious or enthu- 
fiaſtic; for it is not ſaid that they travelled to 


Britain to learn the arts of life, but to learn 


the myſteries of their religion. So that J appre- 
hend we have as little reaſon to conclude, that On 
Gauls were not well advaneed in the arts of life, as 
we ſhould have to infer, that the Britiſh were not 
at preſent: much, advanced in them, becauſe they 
travel abroad into other countries. On the con- 
trary, this cuſtom ſeems to be rather a proof of 
the ſuperior civility, politeneſs, and improvements 
of the people of this iſland above thoſe of other 
nations. Indeed, we may well be allowed to ſay, 


that theſe other nations act unwiſely in ſnewing ſq 


little curioſity to viſit a people remarkable for their 
wiſdom, their learning, their genius, their ſpirit, a 
their trade, their liberty, and the excel lency of 


their political conſtitution ; and from - intercourſe: 


with whom good ſenſe and ſound maxims are to 
But how can 


be learned, if any where in Europe. 
E Political diſcourſes, p. 249. 7 
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the cuſtom of travelling be reckoned a mark of bar- 
barity ? Further, if the antient Gawls are concluded. 
to have been but little advanced i in the arts of life, 
becauſe they were {o ſuperſtitious as to travel into 
Britain, in order to acquire a perfect knowledge 
of the myſteries of their religion; what muſt we 
fay of the preſent French, who, notwithſtanding 
their boaſted politeneſs and improvements, are 
deeply tinctured with a ſuperſtition of the ſame 
kind, and are {till ſo fooliſn as to look for infalli- 
bility in an imaginary idol, framed by the weak- 
neſs, pride, and ambition of man; and to ima- 
gine, like the antient Gauls , that this ſovereign 
pontif, or arch Druid, the ty of their religion, 


and the dernier reſort in all controverſies, is not to 


be found in their on country? (3). If it be a 
certain ſign, a8 undoubtedly it is, that a nation is 
conſiderably advanced in the arts of life, when a 

taſte for contemplation and philoſophy prevails, 


we have good authority to conclude, that the Gaul 


were curious inguirers into nature, that they 
ſtudied aſtronomy, were not ignorant of geogra- 
phy, reaſoned much concerning the divinity, and 
were perſuaded, that the ſoul of man did not pe- 
riſn at death: multa de Aderibus, algus corum motu, 


Ae mundi ac terratum magnitudint, de rerum natura, | 
de Deorum immortalium vi ac poteſtate | diſputant, et 


Amen . 15 Beſide $i it a Pers ev deny, 7. 
Bi Ne Nan bf eee 


„ Caef. de bell. Gal. lib. 6. cap. 1 3 1 
* Caeſ. ge ell al lib. 6. "iP: 14. r 


FY r * 8 « 
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that they were acquainted with the language of that 
people, Who had, firſt of all the Europeans, cul- 
tivated the arts and ſciences, had carried philoſo- 
phy to ſo ſurpriſing an height, and had produced 
ſo many works of taſte, genius, and learning; 
for it is altogether improbable to ſuppoſe, that the 
Greet language was not underſtood among a 
people who uſed the Greet letters in almoſt all 
their public and private affairs . And ' tis 
as improbable to ſuppoſe, that they could re- 
main barbarous and unpoliſhed, when they muſt 
have had ſuch opportunities of improvement, by 
their acquaintance with the Greek authors. (4. ) We 
can hardly believe, that the Gauls were quite ig- 
norant of the arts of life, when their chief deity 
was Mercury, whom they believed to be the in- 
ventor of every art, and to price over trade and 
merchandize +, 

Ir, as as our author obſerves t, y of pro- 
perty had no place among the Gauls, we may 
remark, that a perfect equality had place no where; 


for 
8 In caſtes Helvetiorum rabulae repemae ſant litteris Grae- 


cis confefta. MI 
| Caeſ. de bell. Gall. lib: 1. cap. 29. 


Neque fas eſſe exiſtimant, ea litteris mandare, quum in 
reliquis fere rebus, publicis privatiſque rationibus, Graecis 

utantur litteris. Ibid; lib. 6. cap. 14. 
Deum maxime Mercurium colunt : — hunc omnium 
ee artium'ferunt :— hune ad quaeſtus pecuniae mer- 
caturaſque habere vim ine rbitrancar. £3. 187 
Ibid, cap. 1 7. 


1 F. 20. CA 


for there were wealthy and eminent W 
in all the antient republics. 


neſs of antient nations did not depend on it alone; 
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Beſides, equality. of 
fortune is but one circumſtance z the populouſ- | 


and there were many other ſources, from whence 

vaſt multitudes of people might be derived “. 
Nz1THER are the wars among the Gauls + 

a ſtronger arg ument againſt their populouſneſs, 


than theſe in other antient nations f. 


As to our author's calculations concerning the 
numbers of the inhabitants of Gaul, I pretend not 
to find a perfect agreement between Appian's ac- 
count of the number of thoſe whom Caeſar en- 
countered, killed, or took priſoners, and the ac- 
count given either by Plutarch or by Paterculus : 
or to anſwer for the conſiſtency. of Appian's reſti- 


mony concerning the number of 400 nations or 


tribes which inhabited that country, with what 
Diodorus Siculus. affirms concerning the numbers of 
people, of which theſe Gallic nations conſiſted **. 
Only we may obſerve, that the teſtimonies of all 
* hiſtorians ah in aſſigning large numbers F, 
and 


'» see the Liſfertation, p- 83. Se. 

+ See political diſcourſes, p. 250. 

+ See appendix, p. 211, c. 

] Political diſcourſes, p. 216. 

** Tbid. p. 249. 250. 

- ++ According to Paterculus, (lib. 2). Carer killed 3 
of the enemy in his foreign wars. This number is much 
leſs than that which is aſſigned either by Appian, Plutarch, 
or Pliny, In particular Flim mentions no fewer than andecies 
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and of courſe in ſupporting the opinion concerning 
the populbuſneſs of Gaul; and that computing on 
any reaſgnable ſuppoſition from the account of Ap- 
Fianand that of Diodorus joined together, the inhabi- 
tants of antient Gaul will be found not to have been 
more than three or four times as numerous; as the 
inhabitants of France at preſent; a proportion, wh ich 
ſeems to have obtained in ſeveral other nations. 
AGAIN, it is certain, that there were — 
| orders "ob men among the Gauls, viz. the Druids, 
. | 0 7221 6. 3 #82 Nh sn the 


5 


n N alt 1 111 7 2 424 1 & hai 25D 


is ſo 9 — that the — 2 is great diminiſhed in this 


author, as-to aſk, © can any * „ that, pee 
« thould.| be read inflead of cccet.. 


SO A "© 1 
jaw. in elticis. 25 lin, nat 


8 

reateſt 05 theſe nations confif ed of 
7 the lea of 1 1 1 we under d. | 
, we are not obliged 
he Hh. 
Lops ; for perhaps. very IS nations, contained ma- 
ny above the ſmalleſt number. And as we may, QPRPt6.50 | 
millions in | France a at preſent, W. ich i is not equal in extent. to 
the antient( Ga“; even according! to ſuch an hi igh computation, 
it will | not folfow, that Ger Was woch more th an thrice. po- 
puſous : a France | is at preſent ; 3. which. is not fuck, an extrava- 
gant fu D, as our author may imagine. How ever, 
| the diſſertation proceeds on a more moderate compilation; anc 
lates the inne itants of Gaul: at. only abput 40 millions, 4 nee ce 
'tls ſcarce. probable, that Gaul Was. pedpled i in as great” 9 d- | 
portion as Greece, Italy, and Tome other nations. 5 POE 8 
See Appian in una, and Diador. Sic. bb, 8. | cap. 25 


3 


14 N cogtac 12 
1 1 and Kl I pailages in Ger are recc 
| n 


the Eyuites and the Pleber. All theſe ſeem to 


* 


have been of free condition. Now,” if we com- 
pyte *hefighting men of Belgium, as im the diſſer- 
tation f, dt half a million; and ſuppoſe, chat there 
was among the Cauln another order of men, who were 
not inliſted in their armies, the whole inhabitants of 
Gail will be found to amount to 32 millions. But 


Mr. Hume, by . chat had Gau Had no 


i 9199 5 * * "domeſtic 
As \ or? $..-4 1.4 IN — 43713 200 SE 15 175 Jil} 10 — bis 
* TheDruids were © tojthe ſervice of religion, _ 


belles, had a chief direction in the management of civil affairs. 
The next örder Was that of the Equitet, of whom Cagſar ſays, 
That hen becaflon required, and any war broke: Gut, O- 
hed In Bell werſantur, Bb. 6. "cap. 9 og The lat order was 
chat bf tht Piber, who ſeem to hive deen f inferiot rank, 
tho they were of free condition. And nue Ti i time of \ war, 
: all th the  Equites took the held, 05 this account fewer of the 
Plebys would | be inliſted! in their armies : ſo that we may 1 
poſe, che great bulk of em would * be left to NON the 
ground, or ' work at other employments. : Indeed, 1 in the 4 
 fertation, from a prefuniption, t that, there” maſt have been 
flaves amöfig che Gauls, "As Well 2s ; among jm oa lf" other 


 anifient nations, we were ed to kbagte, that 1 Phet wi were 
nd other thin ſlaves, and'of courſe, that they Were never in- 


liſted in the Gallic” Armies, 8 But, on a more Aecypate ex 
naten, we have found 1255 0 alter our opi vion, and to 
believe, that there were : actua y llayes among the Gaul ; 
and that the Plebes, or the. bete part of them, who are fd 
do be ha 7 e ſervorum in hes, were only thoſe among fl he? ople, 
bo, though th ey were free, x were « of 1 "low co a condition + Tice * 
1 F 5 in (Greece, Rome „ ane other gatries. . 
uppolition, th the byj PEEP hi 45 * * 555 FE 


to it and to one * 


4 & * * * a. =” . 4 , n. 
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daieſtic4 flaves,. makes their number: amount on- 
ly to 8 millions. On this argument (I.] we 
muſt obſerve, chat the inſtitution of ſlavety was al- 


moſt univerſal i in antient times, and that it ob- 
tained in almoſt. every nation. In particular, 
the Germans, che people neighbouring to Gaul, 


according to Tacitus t, had their ſlaves; a ſtrong 


preſumption, that there was a ſimilar order of men 
among the Gauls, (2.) It appears, that the Gauls 
had domeſtic ſlaves, - from what Caeſar informs us 


were either loaded with debts, or burdened with 
taxes, or oppreſſed by the injuries of the great, 
uſed to {ell themſelves for ſlaves to the nobiles 1. 
(3+) But that the Gauls had domeſtic ſlaves, ap- 
' pears yet more evidently from another expreſs te- 
ſtimony of Caeſar, where, ſpeaking of that trial 
which Orgetorix was to undergo, for having con- 
ſ pired againſt the liberties of the Hebvetis, he has 


Orgetorix ad judicium omnem ſuam familiam, ad bo- 
minum millia decem, undique coegit ; et omnes clientes, 
obaeratoſque ſuos, quorum magnum numerum bhabebat, eo- 
dem 1 Now, it may be remarked, that the 


word ; 


a # P. 281. 8 ET hs 30s 107: 0% 8 REN | 
4 De mor. Gaim. cap. 20. 26. no; r 
+ Plerique, quum aut aere alieno, aut een teibu- 
torum, aut injuria potentiorum premuntur, ſeſe in aueh n 
dicant nobilibus. In hos eadem omnia ſunt jura, quae do- 
minis in ſervos. De bell. Gall. lb. 6. s. 


| De bell Gull lib, * cap - 4 


was a common cuſtom in Gaul, vix. that ſuch as 
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whether the Plebes were or were not inlifted/in the 


admitted indiſcriminately into the armies inliſted 
in Gaul; it follows, that its inhabitants muſt 
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word familia is, in its proper and ori 1 nal lignigca- 


tion, uſed to expreſs à family of ſlaves, ſubjected 
to the authority of one paterfamilias* :vat any rate it 


muſt be underſtood ſo in this place. So that theſe 


10, 00 who accompanied Orgetorix, can only be 
underſtood of flaves. (4.) If one man appears 


to have had ſo many, we may conclude, that the uſt 


of ſlaves was common among the Gauls, and that 
almoſt every free citizen had ſome. (5.) Hence 
it appears to be of little moment in chis argument, 


armies of the Gauls; for they muſt have had an 
order of men, who, by parity of reaſon, we 


muſt be allowed to ſuppoſe, were never admitted 
into their armies, ſince it was a conſtant maxim 


of antient policy, in almoſt every nation, never to 
inliſt ſlaves, or to allow them the uſe of arms, 
unleſs on the moſt preſſing occaſions. (5. ) If the 
Gauls had no domeſtic flaves, nor any order of 
men inferior to the Plebes; and if the Plebes were 


be reduced to a number, which is altogether 
1 with An. of the beſt hiſtori- 
[> 1 

* +» This appears from br len, —  fgnificatione 


in voce familia; from 4 9, F. 4 JuriſdiSiont'; ' from the | 
title de ailitio edicco; from J. 1. F 16. and ſeveral ocher 


places of the title ge vi et de wi armata ; from both the ru- 
+ bric and the Jaws of the title, &i familia furtum \fecifſe dice- 
tur; from. 195. F. r RY, and . 
R other places i in the andert. 1 


> 


* 
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ans, and with che circumſtances of the Gallic ter- 
. ;| for it Was extenſive, fertile, and 1 may 
add, well cultivated o. "5. If we make the ihhabi-- 
tants of Gaul amount only to ſo ſmall a number 
as 8 millions, we are reduced to this abſurdity, 
that Gaul was not near ſo populous in proportion 
as other antient nations, 'though it was poſſeſſed of 
moſt of thoſe ſources which rendered thoſe other 
nations populous. 


Tux prececding reaſoning, 1 cone, ks 
deciſive ; and is alone ſufficient to invalidate 11. 


populouſneſs of Gaul. In particular, there is no 
neceſſity to ſuppoſe that thoſe 100,000 men, whom 
the Bellovaci, one of the nations of Belgium, could 
have brought i into the field, were all noblemen +. 
For we grant that ſome of the Plebes might have 
been inliſted as well as the Zquizes. On any ſup- 
poſition whatſoever, tis not neceſſary to call them 
all noblemen, ſince Caeſar does not call them nobiles, 


but armata millia centum t. ; and the term nobiles can 


be applied only to the more eminent and wealthy - 
ol all the freemen, . of the Aar of the 

Druids and Equites. | 
| Invzzp on this article it may be objected, that 
if the Bellovaci could have brought 100,000 men 
into the field; and if the proportion of the flaves 
to the free perſons is made the * as * of 3 


12 » Dillertation,. p. 69, 78. 7. 
"_ Political diſcourſes, p. 2 51 
' Dy bell. Gull i. hes * 


ö | Q 
e * 
. 1 
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* 1, it follows neceſſarily, that the Whole people 5 
in the ſtate of the Bellavaci muſt. have amounted 
to: 1,600,000; a number which is directly contrary 
to — 1 of 1 Sieulus, who. affirms that the 


between the freemen and the ſlaves, probable 15 
poſitions might be made to reconcile the account 
of Caeſar with that of Diodorus. N 
BsipEs the argument brought = the army 
of the Bellovaci, Mr. Hume has brought another 
from what Caeſar relates concerning the Helveri, 


in order to prove that Gaul was not ſo populous 
Accordin g to Caeſar, 
in "the lifts which he Fd i in the Helvetian camp 
the number of the Helvetii, who had abandonec 
their country, in order to conquer and take poſ- | 
ſeſſion of ſome larger territory, was ſtated. at 

263,000 +; the fourth part of which, we may | 


734 4 © 


ſuppoſe, was able to bear arms: "from whence 
Mr. Hume infers chat their country 1 was ill inhabi- 
ted ſince it contained fo ſmall a number, thougn 
it was 240 miles in length, and 1 80 in breadth, 
But (1). fince we have | provet, that the, my 
3 ha 


14 7 214 


28 . » + # w 


political — p. 251. 
+ De bell. Gall. lib. 1. cap. 29. 'By ſome nn it of 
91 


ſtated at 360,000 1 in the * dijeonrſe, p. . 


e. vo 
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had domeſtic ſlaves hd were not enrolled, we tall 
find oh #'* cotta 


tion, that the whole WWF 
might have'amounited to about à million; no int 
conſiderable flumber of inhabitants in à cou nity 
which ſeems to have been barren and niountainous: 
(2). Since Orgt#toris had a family of abotit 55006 
flaves, how val numerous may vr ſuppoſe the 
Helottivn Ilaves to have been, and of courſe how po- 
puldus the ſtate itſelf! Indeed the 


their people ſcem to have beet one prine ipal chuſs o 
their deſign” to leave their country's (375 "Though 
theſe 26 3,000 had been the real number of all the 
Helveti, we  ouight'1 not to judge of che populouſneſs 
of Gant front the höfnber of thoſe who Lived in a 
part 'of it which Was ſo baren and imoutitiin6iis, 
that the inhabitafts bad formed à deſign of Aan. 
doning it T. (4). K teſolution ſo uncommom as that 
_ Which the Eilbem formed, tö banden their cum 


its co uenccs, and is counteratted! by 7 that 1 
Sieber that anxiety, thoſe prejudices,” 43 thar af. 
fection to a native ſoil, . which are Bathral to moſt 
Part of f mankind. . | ce we! may. well be allo Ie 
to ſuppoſe that the W ole nation of the Helvel Fe 
2 not ks broug] aht to to 80 JL 
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— Fro miltitudine: autem hominum et pro gloria pets, 
atque | 3 anguſtos ſe finis habere arbitrabantur. 
Caeſ. de bell. Gall. 2 1. CAPs 2, 
4+ Caef, ae bel. Gall. lib; 1. <p. 2 — 
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been not mperfa@tlyanacts that therefore it nn 
a powerful colopy which, had Stered, into this re· 
_ ſolutions, that multitudes would chuſa to remain 
in their ownicountryꝭ in particular, that the Druids, 
who: were wholly. exempted, from;war, were cor 
ſecrated to the ſervice of religion, were of ſo great 
influence, importance, and authority, in Gaul, and 
ſeem to have been in r hoe, 
would not be haſty to ſer out on ſuch; an adwen- 
ture, but would rather wait its iſſue and of courſe, - 
chat we muſt augment the number of the Heluetii, 
by an increment equal to what we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe to have been the number of the Druids, 
and of choſe others who remained; at home. If 
dus Was the eas, we mey <alily.} Ser, why the 
numberof .the; Helvezii,) mentioned. in the rollg, 
Vas ſo ſmall. Thus thoſe difficylties,, which ſeem 
to attend the accounts of hiſtorians c concerning 


% \ Was 


antient Gaul, are found not to, be "igfoperable.; 
1 though it muſt be confeſſed, that they gre 0 the moſt 


mp 


armjoatio 


puzzling which hay Fear By Fr: 


of gs ein... r 
Oo author „ Proceeds n next to conlider the. pu. 
100 ulbed of $ Spary, and feems incline to t ipk, S 
chat] it x was not ſo opulous Eo he 2000 uk 480585 
it is at preſent; | ecauſe of 5, turbulent, 
5 condition of its antient beet, But 
e have no reaſon to believe, that the Spaniards 
were o uh mote fierce” and burbarous tran miny 
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'other antient nations. - *Tis true, they are repre- 


ſented in this manner by the. Roman hiſtorians, 
who ſeem to have accounted every thing, but a ſla- 


viſh ſubjection to their empire, barbarity. Tis 
thus that we find Juſtin concluding his 44th book. 


Nec Prius, perdomita provincia, Jugum Hi iſpani acci- ; 


Pere potuerunt, quam Caeſar Auguſtus, perdomito or- 
be, vilkricia ad eos arma tranſtulit, populumgue bar- 
| barum ac ferum, legibus ad . cultiorem vitae uſum 
traduBum, in, formam provinciae redegit. 
it is reaſonable to think, that what was called by 
the Romans fierceneſs, was only a zeal for liberty, 
and a ſpirit of independence and that a tame 
ſubmiſſion to the injuries, inſults and _ oppreſſion 
of the Romans, was called cultior vitae uſus. | 
Tuus much is certain from antient hiſtory, chat 
Spoin, like ah and Greece, . was antiently | di- 


fates; and we have ſhewed, that What 17 repre- 


of deſolation, but even contributed not 4 little to 
the populouſneſs of the world. Now, what reaſon 


have we to imagine, that it could be productive | 
of worſe conſequences \ in * * in other coun- 


tries? | 
AccotpingcLy the Spaniards are eee as 


remarkably populous by antient authors; and in 
particular by. Cicero, in that, paſſage quoted by 
Mr. Hume, in ſupport of his hypotheſis; but 
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So that 


vided into a great many, ſmall. and independent : 


ſented as barbarity, was. not only not productive 


bend in reality makes . _ it. Nn hay 
8 th "" 


3 terrae domeſtico nativoque Junge Talos ipſos, ac Latinos, 


| fuperavimus®: Inlead of giving us a diminutive +, 
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Ret, P. C. ip no#\amemius : tamey nec m5 E. 
ſpanos, nec robore Gallus, nec calliditate Poenos, nec 
artibus' 'Graecos, nec denique bor ipſo hujus gentis,” at 


ſed pietate, ac riligione, — omnes genteis nationeſque 


what an high idea does it give us of the populouſ- 
neſs of antient nations? For ſince it is almoſt de- 


oh monſtrable, that Baby and Greece abounded with 


multitudes of people, we may reaſonably infer, 
that the Spaniards ſu rpaſſed” the Romans in num- 
bers; and that Spain was as remarkable for a ſu- 
perior populouſneſs, as each of theſe nations for 
thoſe particular qualities aſcribed to them by Cicero. 
And as it is undoubted, that the Gals were re- 
markable for their ſtrength, the Carthaginians for 
their c cunning, and the Greeks for their knowledge 
of the arts, what reaſpn have we to reject the te. 
ſtimony of Cicero in the other caſe, and to give no 


credit to him, when he repreſents the 8 


as cy Wee for , ee IP 
f 3 _ MUSCOYT, 
2 De haraſpicum mw orat. 30. 
7 Polit. diſcourſ. p. 282. you e 
1 We may obſerve, . that. Gaul was a. country, 3s or | 
nearly as large as Spain, and that the Carthaginians. were 
maſters of very large dominions. According to Strabo (lib. 
. 17.) at the beginning of the third Punic war, they were in 
poſſeſſion of 300 cities in Lily ; and the city af | Carthage = 
conſiſted of 700;000, inhabitants, when it was deſtroyed by. 
the: ag From whenice it n, that Citero is ſpeaking 
of 
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MUSCOFY, Sweden and Denmark are- ſo. ill- 
| peopled at preſent, and ſo little is known. about 
their antient ſtate, that we have ſcarce. any reaſon 
to believe, that they either were or could be much 
worſe peopled of old, than they are at preſent *. . 
Poland perhaps is better peopled than either it was 
in antient, or it could be expected to be inour times, 
conſidering the badneſs of its government; both 
becauſe tillage ſeems to have been antiently but 
little known in theſe parts of Europe, and becauſe 
of the vaſt fertility of its lands, which at preſent 
yield great crops, notwithſtanding the * diſ- 
ee under which it labours. 
Tux only country on the continent, of which 
we can with any. certainty affirm, that it is more 
populous at preſent than it was antiently, is Ger- 
many : for, beſides chat agriculture was very much 
unknown. among. the old Germans, it is at preſent 15 
divided into a great many little ſtates and principa- 
lities, a circumſtance very favourable to its popu- 
louſneſs ; for each of theſe ſtates has its own capi- 
tal, and in many. caſes has only a ſmall -territofy 
ſurrounding it: by which means, not only the 
lands around the capital, but even thoſe which ly 
at a greater diſtance, are better cultivated and in- 
hann. than they either were of old, or could be 
at 
of * ee 3 of Shai, 4 means to aſ- 
ſert, not only that the Spaniards were very numerous, but 


that they were in men 24:0ther nations, 8 
to the extent of their country. res 


2 Political diſcourſss, b. — 
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at preſent, if the whole empire was 2 to 
the abſolute authority of a fingle perſon. How- 
ever, there is no reaſon to be ſo preciſe as our au- 
thor *, and to determine, that it has twenty times 
more inhabitants than in antient times; for this 
proportion ſeems truly to be very high. 
Max. Hume hath not made any sees con- 
cerning the numbers contained in Egyptian Thebes, 
Babylon and Nineveb, which he reckons too much 
involved in the obſcurity of antient fables T. 7 bebes 
has been / conſidered already ft. And though we 
cannot affirm, that Babylon, one of the nobleſt 
cities which the ſun ever beheld, was at any time 
fully inhabited, or peopled in proportion to its 
vaſt extent; yet, from the ſtrain, in which both the 
ſacred and profane authors of antiquity ſpeak of it, 
we have the greateſt reaſon to belong that it con- 
tained a vaſt multitude of-people. 
W ſhall finiſh this ſurvey of antient nations, 
with a calculation of the inhabitants of Nineveb. 
It will not be! improper to conclude with it, ſince 
it is built on no leſs ae than that of facred 4 
ſcripture itſelf. 

 AccorDiNG to the wack of Jonah, there were 
I 20,000 children in Nineveb, who could not diſ- 


gern between their right hand and their left hand ||. 
Nou, ; 


rt © 
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N ow,corh puting according to the proportion, which 
is, from the moſt accurate obſervations, found to 
be moſt confiſtent with truth , and reckoning 
ſuch as were too young to diſcern between their 
right hand and their left, to be all thoſe who were 
below.two years 'of age compleat, the inhabitants 
of Mueveb were 2, 200, ooo; if they were all thoſe 
who were below three, the inhabitants of Nineveb 
were more than 14 millions; if all below four, 
above 1,100,000; if all below five, they were 
more than 900,000. , Thus populous was this ex- 


ceeding great city f, the capital of the call, i in times 


of ſuch remote antiquity. 


neſs of Thebes, Nineveh, and ſome other antient ci- 


to underſtand that ' paſſage. of Ariſtotle t. where 
the philoſopher ſays, that, © a city cannot conſiſt 
L of to few inhabitants as ten, or of ſa many as 


<« 100,000 ||.” *Tis plain, that the meaning of 


| this paſſage cannot be, what Mr. Hume ſeems to 
- apprehend, that there was no city in Ariſtotle's 
time, which * fuk 199-999 inhabitants. 


For 


* Lois nn of he photic cfin 
vol. 3. P. 67. 


+ Jonah iii. 3. | x 
1 Political diſcourſes, p. 240, 241. * 
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Ir Mr. Hume had reflected on the vaſt populouf: 


ties, he could never have been at ſo great a loſs 
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For this great philoſopher was too well 3 
with the hiſtory of mankind, and with the ſtate of 
the world i in his own time, ever to embrace ſo 
falſe an opinion, He is not here treating of the 
actual greatneſs of any city, that either had exiſted 
before, or was exiſting in his de but is ws = 


city ought . to contain. The example of a City is 
brought to illuſtrate his doctrine concerning friend- 
ſhip, which Ariſtotle was of opinion could not be 
enjoyed in the moſt exalted manner, if one made 
choice of too many friends, becauſe, in propor- - 
tion as the number ofone's friends is augmented, the 
juſt tone of the affection is deſtroyed, and its force 
too much weakened, by being divided among too | 
many objects. In the ſame manner, a city can- 


not be rightly governed, if it contain too many 


inhabitants. This is the natural meaning of A 


riſtotle, and I apprehend, his opinion is founded 


on good ſenſe: for it ſeems plain, that a city 
might not only be more eaſily and better go- 


verned, and anſwer all the purpoſes of civil aſſo- 


cCiation better; but alſo, that its inhabitants would 


be more virtuous and happy, if it conſiſted of a 
ſmaller number than 100,000; and that cities. 
of a million, or half a million of inhabi- 


tants, are expoſed to er * on this 3 


wa 


very account. 
Ix Expo it may be ad, chat this objecklon les 
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. there were not only as great, but even much 
greater 0 Aties of old, than are at preſent.” But 
we muſt remember, that the bulk of the antients 
were employed in cultivating the earth, and in 


providing what may be called the neceſſaries, ra- 


ther than the delicacies of liſe. From whence it 
neceſſarily followed, that there was a vaſt plenty, 
and of courſe an almoſt inconceivable cheapneſs of 
every n. which" was W 850 for 11 N een 
of man. 191877 Þ 
Bes1Des, the buſineſs, in which ther! antients 
were principally engaged, being ſimple, it would 
be long ere the taſte of ſimplicity could entirely 
give place to that of luxury. So that great cities 
could not become deſtructive to populouſneſs in 
antient times, ſo ſoon as they do at preſent. Ho- 
ever, it muſt be confeſſed, that mankind being 
aſſociated together in vaſt numbers, did even in 
antient times at laſt find out many inventions: and 
that by theſe the world was depopulated. From 
hence it appears, that modern cities and modern 
times have more powerful ſources of depopulation 
within themſelves, becauſe of thoſe numefous in- 
ſtruments of luxury, with which they are more a- 
bundantly ſupplied, than antient cities or antient 
times. So that they muſt ſooner feel their bad ef- 
fects, becauſe the thoughts of their inhabitants are 
continually turned on improving former inventions, 
by finding out ſtill newer and newer methods 
of W * elegance, ny and luxu- 
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ry of life. All thin: is exactly agreeable to . truth 
of hiſtory, and to the progreſs of human affairs. 
For great cities were firſt eſtabliſhed, and of courſe 
luxury was firſt invented and carried -to a great 
height in the eaſt. So that there its bad effects 
were firſt felt. By it a new taſte of life, a new 
ſet of manners, and an entirely new ſyſtem of con - 
duct were introduced which ruined the caſtern 
world. But, at this time, there was little com- 
munication between the eaſt and the weſt; and 
while the Afiatics were wallowing in pleaſure, a 
ſimple taſte prevailed in Europe. However, no 
ſooner was a communication laid open by Alexan- © 
der and his ſucceſſors, but eſpecially by the Ro- 
mans, : than a ſimilar taſte of life, a ſimilar. ſet of 
manners, and a ſimilar ſyſtem of conduct were 
tranſlated into the weſt. Of courſe the weſtern world 
5 began immediately to decline in numbers of people. 
Iͤ̃ here as a total annihilation of ſimple manners. 
The world was overwhelmed with a corrupted raſte, 
and has never been able to repair its deſolation. 1 
wot Tis a true, though a trite ſaying of an antient 
ſage, Ne quid minis. | For there ſeems to be fixed 
in nature a certain boundary, and juſt ſtandard, © 
by which every thing either is, or ought to be li- 
mited. Thus cities, by growing too large, be- 
come deſtructive; and empires. by being too 
extenſive, become unweildy. Nay, the admira- 
tion of wiſdom and virtue themſelves, may grow 
exceſſive. We may be righteous: oyer much, and 


Ly 
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may m ak+-ounſelves over -wiſe.. No wander. then, 
that there ſhould be a juſt ſtandard i in elegance and 
magnificence,:,and that / there; ſhould be a limit, 
beyend which the, purſuit of ball ab 
jects muſt betome:pernĩciouss 
of —— ſramilliber-enofiling,; 1 taſte 1 
beauty, and a deſite of grandeur in objects of this 
kind, muſt: have been highh ad vantageous at firſt, 
and muſt have contributed greatly to render human 
| life agreeable. and commodious. 112 But tis difficult 
to aſcertain. the. proper boundary within which 
it ought to be confined in theory; tis much more 
difficult: not to tranſgreſ it in practice. Hap- 
Py ſhould we bel happy ſhould be ſociety l could 
we find out and preſerve that golden mediocrity, 
which in a great meaſure conſtitutes the e * 
tranquillity of human lifſee 
As this taſte is natural enden bard- 
ly ſuppoſe even the moſt wild and moſt unculti- 
| vated ſtate, without ſotme ſort of refinement: for 
men can hardly be ſuppoſed to exiſt, and at the 
ſiame time to have no more than what is abſolutely 
neceſfary for the ſupport of life. Of courſe we can- 
not go bade to any age ſo diſtant, in which we 
Aan not find ſome traces of chis kind. FT” 
 Howeves, if elegance comes Sire, he juſt 
ſtandard; and is not as yet arrived at its proper ma- 
turity, human life muſt neceſſarily be deprived. of 
the * conveniencies of which it is 
| 8 capable, 
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ibtes and the manners of enankſind muſt incline 


towards fiereeneſs and ſuperſtition If carried no 


farther than the juſt limit, it produces a more 


commodious method of living, gives riſe to the 
invention of many true reſinements; heightens the 


ſplendor and magnificence of ſociety, tends torren- 


der mankind ſocial and humane, begets -mildneſs 
and moderation in the tempers and actions of men; 
and helps to baniſh ignorance and ſuperſtition out; 
of the world; and thus far it contributes to the 
perfection of human ſociety. But ſo ſoon as it 
o' erleaps the proper limit, it introduces effemina- 
cy and ſoftneſs among mankind, creates: too keen 
an appetite, as well as inſpires too tonſtant a pur- 
ſuit, and excites to an exceſſive enjoyment of ſen- 
ſual pleaſure; it enervates both-the mind and the 
body, makes men leſs ſenſible. of. true glory. and 
leſs deſirous of true honour; it weakens their, mar- 
tial ſpirit; it renders them leſs capable of pre- 

ſerving, or of deſending the liberties of their goun- 
try; it excites an inſatiable thirſt of gold; and, 


by inſpiring a ſlaviſh, dependent and venal diſpo- 
ſition, paves the way to much diſhoneſty, to de- 
bauchery, to bribery, to corruption nay even 


to impiety. From whence, as it happened both 


in Greece and Rome, the citizens being ſeduced by 
ambitious leaders, prove the inſtruments. of ſedi- 


tion and of civil war, attended at laſt with the ex- 


tinction of virtue, the loſs of UdertFs and univer- F 


Al ruin. | | 4 


* 4 


Is 
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Is ſhort, it inſenſibly weakens the reliſh of ! in- 

tellectual and moral beauty; it makes men leſs 
concerned about their conduct in life, and ſo they 
may enjoy what is courted and purſued by the bulk 
of a luxurious age, makes them more regardleſs 
of preſerving their integrity. It introduces num- 
berleſs ſuperfluities and wants, the ſatisfaction of 
which is preferred to the diſcharge of the moſt 
x important duties. It muſt of courſe prevent mar- 
riage, give check to the increaſe of mankind, and 
hinder millions from ever ſeeing the light. 


